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TWELFTH 


OF  THE  ART  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTING. 


Portrait  painting  is  the  moft  natural,  the  moll  noble,  and  the  molt 
ufeful  of  all  the  Arts — it  is  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  difficult,  how¬ 
ever  eafy  it  may  appear,  and  ought  to  be. 

Love  was  the  inventor  of  this  divine  art.  Without  love  it  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  nothing — and  yet  where  are  the  lovers  who  ftudy  it  ? 

The  greateft  part  of  our  Work,  and  of  the  Science  which  it  teaches, 
being  founded  on  this  art,  it  is  proper  to  fay  a  few  words  refpeffing 
it  as  we  proceed. 

But  this  can  only  be  in  a  curfory  manner ;  for  this  fubjeft,  treated 
at  full  length,  would  alone  furnifh  a  very  voluminous  Work,  equal¬ 
ly  new  and  interefting.  For  the  honour  of  humanity  and  of  the  Art, 
fuch  a  Work  will,  I  hope,  one  day  appear. 

But  it  is  not  from  a  Painter  I  expe6l  it,  let  his  ability  be  ever  fo 
great.  It  belongs  to  the  Phyfionomift  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  ; 
but  he  muft  be  a  judicious  Phyfionomift,  a  man  of  tafte  and  an  Ob- 
ferver,  and,  together  with  this,  the  friend  and  confident  of  a  great 
Portrait-Painter.  Sulzer,  that  Philofopher  whofe  tafte  is  fo  exquifite, 
who  confidered  the  art  of  portrait-painting  as  nearly  conne£ted  with 
the  intereft  of  humanity — Sulzer,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts ,  has  fur- 
nifhed  us  with  many  excellent  remarks  on  this  head,  under  the  word 
Portrait ;  but  the  extent  of  it  permitted  him  not  to  exhauft  a  fubje£t 
fo  copious  in  the  feparate  article  of  a  Di£tionary. 

Let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to  meditate  ferioufly  on  this  art,  and 
he  will  fee  that  it  is  fufficient  to  employ  all  the  faculties  intuitive  and 
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aftive  of  the  human  mind.  This  art  never  can  be  thoroughly  invefti- 
gated  :  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  it  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  perfe&ion. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  prefent  themfelves  in  this  branch  of  painting,  and  fhall  diftin- 
guifh  thofe  which  may  be  furmounted,  from  fuch  as  appear  to  me 
infurmountable.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  Artift  and  the  Obferver 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  both. 

What  is  the  Art  of  Portrait  painting  ?  It  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
real  individual,  or  of  a  part  of  his  body  only  ;  it  is  the  reproduflion 
of  our  image  ;  it  is  the  art  of  prefenting  on  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  form  of  man,  by  traits,  which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  convey 
by  words. 

Goethius  has  fomewhere  faid  ‘  That  the  prefence  of  man,  that  his 
e  his  face,  his  phyfionomy  is  the  beff  text  of  all  that  can  be  faid  about 
‘  him/  If  it  be  fo,  and  nothing  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  certain, 
of  what  importance  muff  be  the  Art  of  Portrait  painting  ! 

‘  Of  all  the  obje&s  of  human  knowledge/  obferves  Mr.  Sulzer,  *  is 
‘  there  one  more  interefting,  than  the  foul  endowed  with  thought  and 
‘  fentiment?  It  is  likewife  beyond  a  doubt  then,  that  the  form  of  man, 
c  without  taking  into  the  account  the  marvelloufnefs  of  its  conftruftion, 
‘  is  the  moft  interefting  of  all  vilible  objefts/ 

Were  the  Portrait-Painter  fenfible  of  this  truth  ;  did  he  feel  its  im¬ 
portance  ;  were  it  fo  familiar  to  his  mind  that  he  had  no  need  of  ef¬ 
fort  to  give  it  a  full  impreflion ;  were  he  filled  with  refpeft  for  the 
mafterpiece  of  the  Sovereign  Artift  ;  were  this  fentiment  as  natural  to 
him  as  that  of  his  own  exiftence — how  great  and  noble  would  his  art 
appear  to  him  ?  The  human  face  would  be  to  him  as  facred  as  the 
Text  of  the  facred  Writings  ought  to  be  to  the  Tranflator.  He  would, 
be  anxioufly  careful,  not  to  alter  the  Work  of  God,  as  fo  many  un¬ 
faithful  Interpreters  have  altered  his  Word, 
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Our  indignation  is  excited,  and  juftly,  againft  the  bungling  Trans¬ 
lator  who  disfigures  an  excellent  original,  and  who  fails  to  convey 
the  Spirit  of  his  Author.  The  fame  thing  holds  good  with  refpecl  to 
the  Art  of  which  we  are  Speaking.  T  he  foul  is  painted  on  the  face  ; 
it  muff  be  perceived  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  canvas  :  and  he 
who  is  incapable  of  catching  this  expreflion ,  never  will  become  a 
portrait  painter. 

4  Every  well  painted  portrait  is  an  interefting  picture,  becaufe  it 
4  brings  us  acquainted  with  the  foul  and  character  of  a  particular  in- 
4  dividual.  In  it  we  fee  him  think,  feel,  reafon.  We  difcern  in  it 
4  the  peculiar  charafler  of  his  propenfities,  of  his  affe&ions,  of  his 
4  paflions ;  in  a  word,  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  his  heart  and 
4  mind.  And  in  this  refpe£l  the  portrait  is  even  ftill  more  expreffive 
‘  than  Nature,  in  which  nothing  is  permanent,  where  every  thing  is 
4  only  a  rapid  fucceflion  of  movements  infinitely  varied  ;  rarely  does 
‘  Nature  prefent  the  human  face  in  a  light  fo  advantageous  as  a  fkil- 
4  ful  Painter  can  procure  for  it.5 

Were  it  poflfible  to  fix  in  Nature  every  momentaneous  aftion,  if 
there  exifted  in  it  points  of  reft,  it  would  be  eafier  undoubtedly  to  ob- 
ferve  after  Nature,  than  after  the  portrait.  But  as  the  cafe  fuppofed 
cannot  poftibly  exift,  men  being  but  too  much  inclined  to  withdraw 
from  the  critical  eye  of  the  obferver,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  an 
excellent  portrait  is  in  effefl,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  of  greater  ufe  than  Nature,  who  only  Shews  herfelf  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

‘  Nothing  more  is  neceflary  to  be  faid,  in  order  to  affign  to  this 
e  Art  the  diftinguilhed  rank  which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  Painting.  Its 
‘  place  is  immediately  by  the  fide  of  Hiftory  :  and  even  this  laft  bor- 
‘  rows  from  her  filler  part  of  her  luftre  ;  for  exprejfion ,  which  is  the 
*  foul  of  tiiftory  painting,  will  be  fo  much  the  more  natural  and  ener- 
4  getic,  as  the  Painter  has  paid  more  attention  to  bellow  on  his  cha- 
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(  ra£lers  phyfionomies  borrowed  from  real  life.  A  colleftion  of  good 

<  portraits  then,  is  a  noble  refource  for  the  Hiftory-Painter,  as  it 

<  facilitates  to  him  the  ftudy  of  expreflion.’ 

Where  is  the  Hiftory-Painter  who  knows  how  to  reprefent  real  cha- 
rafters,  who  knows  to  give  illufion  to  his  Art?  It  is  ufually  but  too 
viftble  that  he  has  been  copying  copies  ;  and  even  fuppofing  his  works 
to  be  the  fruit  of  his  imagination,  we  find  in  them  after  all  only  portraits 
in  jajliion ,  frequently  chofen  from  among  our  contemporaries,  or  at 
moft,  from  our  progenitors. 

This  being  laid  down,  let  us  now  examine  fome  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Portrait-Painter  may  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  con¬ 
quering,  in  the  exercife  of  his  art.  I  fhall  explain  my  ideas  with  a 
franknefs  which  may  perhaps  give  offence.  I  fear  it :  but  fure  I  am  I 
do  not  mean  to  offend.  I  wifh  to  inftruft,  to  lend  fome  affiftance  to 
an  art,  which  is  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  God.  1  wifh  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  progrefs ;  and  can  I  do  this,  without  boldly  pointing  out 
its  imperfections  and  faults  ?  In  the  philofophical  ftudy  of  man,  that 
is,  an  exaft,  precife,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  general  knowledge  of  his 
being,  moft  Portrait-Painters  are  deficient,  and  this  is  alfo  the  great 
fault  which  offends  me  in  almoft  all  their  Works. 

Let  a  Painter  cf  Infefts  have  acquired  all  poffible  fkill  in  the  art  of 
defign,  he  will  neverthelefs  paint  infefts  very  indifferently,  unlefs  he 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  ftrufture  and  their  qualities,  in 
the  combined  whole,  and  the  parts  in  detail.  In  like  manner  alfo, 
the  Portrait-Painter  may  be  an  excellent  Copier — a  degree  of  talent, 
however,  more  uncommon  than  the  beft  Connoiffeurs  in  the  art  of 
defign  fometimes  imagine — he  will,  notwithftanding,  produce  bad 
portraits,  unlefs  he  have  ftudied  with  the  greateft  attention  the  ftrac- 
ture,  the  proportion,  the  connexion,  the  play  of  all  the  grofs  and  de¬ 
licate  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  far  as  they  have  a  decided  influence 
on  the  exterior;  unlefs  he  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  every  feparate  member  of  the  body,  and  of  every  part  of 
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the  face.  This  accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge,  I  confider  as  ab- 
folutely  necedary  to  the  Portrait-Painter  ;  and  yet,  I  am  condrained 
to  declare,  that  hitherto  I  have  not  met  with  a  fingle  one  poflefled  of 
it.  And  after  all  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjed,  I  myfelf  am  very  far 
from  pofleding  a  complete  theory  of  the  more  fubtile,  the  fpecific 
traits  of  each  fenfe,  of  each  member,  and  of  each  part  of  the  face.  I 
daily  perceive  that  this  theory  fo  eflential,  fo  indifpenfable,  is  univer- 
fally  negleded  or  unknown  ;  and,  what  is  {fill  more  provoking,  that 
it  is  rejeded  by  the  bed  Painters. 

In  a  multitude  of  perfons  accidentally  affembled,  take  thofe  who 
have  the  lead  refemblance  ;  examine  them  feparately  ;  and  you  will 
fee,  for  example,  that  independent  of  differences  the  mod  clearly 
marked,  every  ear,  every  mouth  has  dexions,  angles  and  traits  which 
are  common  to  all  the  individuals,  or  at  lead  to  the  greater  part. 
Thefe  traits  will  be  fometimes  dronger  or  weaker,  more  acute  or 
more  obtufe,  but  you  will  find  them  in  every  man  who  is  not  a 
monder,  or,  at  lead,  whofe  conformation  in  that  particular  trait  is 
not  faulty. 

To  what  purpofe  then  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  proportions  of 
the  body  and  of  the  face  ? — A  knowledge  which  after  all  has  not  been 
profoundly  invedigated,  and  which  certainly  very  much  needs  to  be 
redified.  (A  Painter,  who  is  a  Phyfionomid,  will  one  day  confirm 
this  decifion :  mean-while  I  fubfcribe  it  at  my  own  ride).  What  pur¬ 
pofe,  I  fay,  is  ferved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  greater  proportions,  if 
we  neglect  to  dudy  the  fubtile  and  delicate  traits,  which  are  quite  as 
true,  univerfal,  precife  and  fignificant?  It  ferves  no  purpofe  whatever  ; 
and  in  this  refped,  the  progrefs  made  is  fo  triding,  that  I  defy  the  abled 

Painter,  after  having  drawn  a  thoufand  portraits,  to  give  us  only  a  to- 
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lerably  exad  theory  of  the  mouth.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  interior 
drudure  of  the  mouth,  but  merely  of  its  form,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
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the  art,  as  far  as  the  Painter  might,  and  ought  to  have  ftudied  it,  with¬ 
out  exa£ting  of  him  an  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts. 

Unhappily  the  fame  obfervation  applies  to  every  Science,  to  every 
Art,  from  Theology  down  to  the  fimpleft  mechanic  employment. 
The  ancient  track  is  fervilely  purfued ;  we  do  nothing  but  repeat  and 
imitate ;  feldom,  or  never  do  we  penetrate  to  the  fource,  thence  to 
fet  out  afrefh,  without  paying  any  regard  to  received  prejudices.  Thus 
we  perpetually  fall  back  into  the  fame  miftakes,  and  never  get  difen- 
tangled  from  the  trammels  of  our  own  weaving. 

Run  over  whole  volumes  of  the  beft  portraits,  executed  by  the 
greateft  Mahers,  and  examine  the  mouth  only — (I  have  done  it,  and 
therefore  1  fpeak  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cafe) — but  firft  ftudy 
th t  general  traits  of  that  part,  in  the  new-born  infant,  in  the  youth,  in 
the  man,  in  the  aged  perfon ;  when  you  have  found  thefe  traits,  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  works  of  Art — and  you  will  be  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  moft  Painters,  I  had  almoft  faid  all  of  them,  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  with  refpe6l  to  the  general  theory  of  the  mouth.  Seldom 
do  they  hit  this  general  chara£ter ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  by  chance* 
Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  it.  Is  detail,  are  chara£teriftic 
traits  any  thing  elfe  than  fo  many  fhades  of  the  general  exprefiion  ? 
The  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  nofe,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  face, 
meet  with  no  better  treatment  than  the  mouth ;  in  all  of  them  the  fame 
faults  occur.  As  the  parts  of  the  face,  however,  have  a  relation  to 
one  another;  and  as  this  relation  is  general,  notwithftanding  all  the 
diverfity  of  faces — in  like  manner  alfo  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
fmalleft  traits  of  every  feparate  part  of  the  face.  The  relation  of  thefe 
feparate  parts  is  infinitely  varied  ;  and  the  fhades  of  the  particular 
traits  of  each  part  are  altogether  as  various,  notwithftanding  their  ge¬ 
neral  refemblance. 

Without  an  exa£t  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  is  ever  to  be 

O 

found  between  the  parts  of  the  face,  between  the  eyes  and  mouth  for 
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example,  it  will  be  by  mere  chance,  and  a  very  great  chance  indeed,  if 
the  Painter  fucceed  in  marking  thefe  relations  in  his  compofitions. 

Without  an  exaX  knowledge  of  the  integral  parts,  which  conftitute 
the  principal  divifions  of  the  face,  it  will  be  merely  by  chance,  the 
greatefl:  chance,  if  a  fingle  one  of  thefe  laft  is  well  defigned. 

Thefe  reflexions  fhould  engage  the  Artift  carefully  to  fludy  Nature, 
if  he  means  to  reach  excellency  in  his  art.  Not  that  I  would  advife 
him  to  negleX  the  Works  of  great  Mafters :  they  undoubtedly  merit 
his  regard  :  but  no  confideration  of  them,  no  modefty  of  opinion  re- 
fpeXing  his  own  ability,  fliould  prevent  his  feeing  for  himfelf,  and  keep 
him  from  obferving  Nature  in  great  and  in  little,  as  if  no  one  had 
ftudied  her  before  him,  or  were  to  do  it  after  him.  Without  this  atten¬ 
tion,  young  Artift,  your  glory  will  blaze  and  difappear  like  a  meteor, 
and  your  reputation  fpring  only  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age  in 
which  you  live. 

Mod  Portrait-Painters,  even  thofe  of  the  greatefl;  ability,  as  well 
as  mod  Phyfionomifts,  imagine  they  have  performed  wonders  when 
they  exprefs  the  charaXer  of  the  paflions,  in  the  moveable  and  muf- 
cular  parts  of  the  face.  They  pay  no  attention,  they  turn  you  into 
ridicule,  if  you  tell  them  that  the  folid  parts,  independent  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  flefhy,  are  the  real  bafts  of  drawing  and  painting.  To  no 
purpofe  do  you  adduce  proofs  of  it ;  to  no  purpofe  do  you  lavifh 
good  advice  upon  them  ;  they  purfue  their  own  track  with  an  obfti- 
nacy  that  would  weary  out  the  patience  of  Angels. 

Till  judicious  meafures  are  taken  to  carry  to  perfeXion  the  art  of  por¬ 
trait-painting;  till  the  principles  of  it  are  fixed  by  a  Phyfiognomical  So¬ 
ciety,  or  an  Academy  of  painters  who  are  really  Phyfionomifts,  we  mud 
advance  with  the  pace  of  a  tortoife  in  the  career  of  that  Science  of  which 
we  treat,  whereas  it  were  eafy  to  proceed  in  it  with  the  fpeed  of  a  Giant. 

One  of  the  principal  obftacles  oppofed  to  the  progrefs  of  this  Sci¬ 
ence,  is  the  aftonifhing  ftate  of  imperfeXion  in  which  the  ai  t  of  por¬ 
trait-painting  ftill  continues. 
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Sometimes  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the  Painter  is  in  fault ;  fometimes 
it  lies  with  the  perfon  who  fits  to  him  ;  and  fometimes  both  are  to 
blame.  The  former  fees  not  that  which  is,  or  is  incapable  of  drawing 
what  he  fees ;  the  latter  is  perpetually  changing  his  fituation.  But  fup- 
pofing  the  objeH  perfeHly  immoveable ;  fupofing  even  that  the  atten¬ 
tive  eye  and  dexterous  hand  of  the  Painter  left  us  nothing  to  wifh,  ano¬ 
ther,  and  an  infurmountable  difficulty  Hill  prefents  itfelf:  it  is  this,  That 
every  attitude,  every  momentaneous  fituation  of  the  body,  is  forced 
and  ceafes  to  be  natural,  when  it  is  continued  for  any  time  together. 

What  I  have  juft  faid  is  nothing  compared  to  the  important  obferva- 
tions  which  Hill  remain.  This  field,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  hi¬ 
therto  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  Sulzer  himfelf  has  only  thrown 
a  glance  on  it  as  he  paffed  by,  and  the  form  of  his  work  hardly  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  do  more.  The  largeft  Volume  would  perhaps  be  in- 
fufficient  for  the  full  difcuffion  of  a  fubjeft  fo  copious.  It  would  be 
neceffary  to  take  a  review  of  the  moft  celebrated  Portrait-Painters,  and 
to  form  a  judgement  of  their  Works;  it  would  be  neceffary  to  lay 
down  the  principles  of  the  Art.  Finally,  the  young  Artift  has  need 
of  precife  rules,  confidering  the  infinite  variety  of  faces,  and  at  the 
fame  time  their  aftonifhing  uniformity  ;  and  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
afcertain  thefe  rules. 
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DECISIONS,  OR  A  GRADATION  OF  DECISIONS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

DIFFERENT  MERITS  OF  A  PORTRAIT. 

1.  This  portrait  prefents  not  the  flighted  refemblance.  No  one 
could  imagine  it  was  intended  to  reprefent  fuch  a  perfon.  It  abfo- 
lutely  forms  a  contraft  with  his  chara&er. 

2.  I  could  find  out  no  likenefs  till  the  original  was  named ;  it 
has  little  or  no  refemblance. 

3.  I  fee  well  enough  who  is  intended ;  but  any  truth  it  poffeffes  is 
mafked  under  a  foreign  air. 

4.  It  is  fuch  a  perfon,  but  in  caricature.  All  the  features  are 
harfh,  over-charged,  deranged. 

5.  Here  all  is  flattery,  embellifhment,  heightening.  The  Painter 
has  thought  only  of  bringing  forward  the  beauties  of  the  original,  and 
has  fkimmed  too  lightly  over  its  defe61s.  This  portrait,  otherwife 
fufficiently  like,  brings  to  mind  the  definition  which  Leffing  has  given 
of  it.  The  Portrait ,  fays  he,  is  the  ideal  repreJentatio?i  of  the  man. 

6.  The  detail  is  fufficiently  accurate,  but  the  general  form  is  de- 
fe£tive  :  it  wants  both  proportion  and  harmony. 

7.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  whole,  but  too  little  attention  paid 
to  accuracy  in  the  detail. 

8.  This  portrait  is  accurately  like,  and  well  executed ;  but  the 
touch  is  timid,  and  too  hard.  The  outline  is  not  rounded  fufficiently; 
the  expreffion  wants  animation. 

9.  This  one  is  very  well  painted,  and  has  the  merit  of  refem¬ 
blance  ;  but  I  remark  in  the  look  and  in  the  mouth  a  wildnefs  which 
outfit  not  to  be  there. 

10.  The  attitude  is  conflrained  :  it  wants  eafe  and  nature.  It  has 
a  four  fullen  look ;  yet,  it  retains  a  very  confiderable  refemblance. 

11.  Perfectly 
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11.  Perfe&ly  like;  but  that  is  not  the  difpofition  of  mind  which, 
we  know,  belongs  to  the  Original,  nor  his  natural  fprightlinefs. 

12.  It  is  defe6tive  in  refpeft  of  unity.  The  obje£f  was  not  fixed, 
and  the  Painter  when  at  work  upon  it,  purfued  not  his  ideas  in  a  train. 
This  figure  prefents  a  contraft,  and  may  be  faid  to  imply  a  contradi&ion. 

13.  This  portrait  is  very  like,  but  it  has  too  much  expreflion  and 
vivacity. 

14.  The  head  is  too  fmall :  it  would  be  neceflary,  either  to  reduce 
it  ftill  more,  or  elfe  to  preferve  the  natural  fize.  When  one  expe£ts 
to  find  the  exa£t  proportions  of  Nature,  a  flight  diminution  always 
fhocks  the  eye  of  the  Connoifleur.  This,  however,  is  another  of 
the  falfe  maxims  which  have  been  adopted  in  painting,  and  to  which 
we  muft  afcribe  the  infantine  air  of  an  infinite  number  of  faces. 

15.  Admirable  at  a  certain  diftance  ;  but  viewed  near  it  is  harfh, 
and  produces  no  longer  the  fmalleft  illuflon. 

16.  When  near  it  is  as  exa6t  as  poflible,  and  poflefles  an  accuracy 
that  will  ftand  the  fevereft  examination.  At  a  diftance  the  Whole  no 
longer  produces  any  effect,  or  at  leaft  the  effe£l  is  prodigioufly  weak¬ 
ened.  (This  is  the  cafe  with  two  beautiful  heads  by  Denner,  to  be 
feen  in  the  gallery  atManheim.) 

17.  Notwithftanding  all  its  refemblance  it  is  deftitute  of  a£tion  and 
character.  It  is  impoflible  to  indicate  the  moment  for  which  it  exifts. 
(There  is  for  every  moment  of  life,  a  fituation,  a  difpofition  of  mind, 
a  ftate  of  a£livity  or  ina£tivity,  which  is  determinate,  or  which  at  leaft 
may  be  fo.  It  is  this  given  moment  which  almoft  always  you  mifs  in 
the  portrait :  the  Painter  catches  it  not,  or  does  not  fufflciently  imprefs 
it  upon  his  mind.) 

18.  The  refemblance  is  perfeft :  the  pencil  admirable.  Every 
thing  breathes  there  ;  but  the  manner  of  the  Painter  is  ftill  too  viftble. 
This  portrait  is  a  mere  pi£ture,  and  this  very  circumftance  deftroys  the 
illuflon.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  piece  of  eloquence  which  fa¬ 
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vours  too  ftrongly  of  the  Orator.  One  of  the  great  fecrets  of  art,  is  to 
conceal  art. 

19.  It  is  fpeaking,  it  is  like  even  to  illufion:  but  this  air  of  face 
fomewhat  approaches  that  of  the  Painter  himfelf,  who  being  accuf- 
tomed,  in  all  probability,  frequently  to  recopy  his  own  portrait,  can 
with  difficulty  lay  afide  this  habit :  his  pencil  reproduces  it,  without 
his  perceiving  what  he  is  doing. 

20.  A  moft  ftriking  likenefs,  moft  aftonifhingly  exa£l !  it  lives,  it 
breathes !  It  is  not  a  portrait ;  it  is  Nature !  it  is  the  Original  itfelf. 
Drawing,  form,  proportion,  fituation,  attitude,  colouring,  light  and 
(hade,  all  is  truth,  every  thing  tranfports.  What  boldnefs,  yet  what 
precilion !  What  accuracy,  yet  what  eafe !  In  the  whole  combined, 
it  is  Nature ;  in  the  detail,  it  is  Hill  Nature.  View  it  near,  or  at  a 
diftance  ;  dire&ly  in  front,  or  on  one  fide,  and  ftill  you  find  nothing 
but  Nature.  It  prefents  the  happieft  and  the  moft  individual  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind.  At  all  times,  and  in  every  place,  this  refemblance  muft 
ftrike.  The  more  one  is  a  Connoifleur,  the  more  he  will  value  it : 
but  Connoifleur  or  not,  every  one  will  admire  it.  Nothing  here  re- 
cals  the  idea  of  a  pi6ture.  It  is  the  face  itfelf  viewed  in  a  Mirror. 
You  feel  yourfelf  inclined  to  fpeak  to  it,  and  it  feems  ready  to  anfwer. 
It  fixes  us,  more  than  we  fix  it ;  we  run  to  meet  it,  we  embrace  it.  We 
forget  ourfelves :  and,  fcarcely  recovered  from  our  error,  we  fall  into 
it  again. 

Such  is  the  perfection,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the 
Artift  ought  to  afpire.  If  he  is  fo  happy  as  to  attain  it,  riches  and 
honour  will  be  among  the  leaft  of  the  advantages  which  it  will  pro¬ 
cure  him.  The  father,  the  hufband,  the  friend,  grand- children,  great- 
grand-children  will  blefs  his  memory.  He  will  have  contributed  to 
the  glory  of  the  greateft  of  Mafters.  To  imitate  the  work  of  God, 
were  it  only  fuperficially,  and  in  a  fingle  point,  is  the  nobleft  attempt 
and  attainment  of  man. 
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It  was  of  importance  for  me  to  know  in  what  attitudes,  and  in  what 
points  of  light  it  is  neceffary  to  exhibit  a  Portrait,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  obfervations  of  the  Phyfionomift.  The  following  are  the  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  way  which  I  have  collected,  and  which  by  their  di- 
verfity  may  affiirt  in  deciding  the  queftion.  In  walking  over  this  long 
gallery,  the  Reader,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  accompany  me  with  pleafure 
and  attention. 

A.  WI  NK  E  L  M  AN  N. 

Let  us  begin  with  Winkelmann,  that  is,  with  the  image  intended  to 
reprefent  him.  Suppofmg  it  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance, 
it  is  however  impoffible  it  fhould  be  entirely  accurate.  The  form  of 
the  face  is  wholly  deftitute  of  proportion.  The  upper  and  middle 
parts  are  lengthened  too  much,  the  under  is  too  fhort.  That  ftrongly 
marked  nofe  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  the 
mouth  and  chin.  The  relation,  which  fhould  have  appeared,  of  the 
forehead  to  the  nofe,  has  not  been  preferved ;  the  moft  difgufting 
difproportions  every  where  prefent  themfelves,  even  in  the  very 
outlines.  Thefe  eye-brows,  thefe  eyes  piercing  and  full  of  fire, 
demanded  a  forehead  drawn  with  more  precifion,  contours  fofter  and 
more  undulatory.  The  whole  of  this  part  has  been  fhamefully  neg- 
lefled.  But  notwithffanding  the  faults  which  disfigure  this  head,  we 
hill  difcover  in  it  the  chara£ter  of  a  great  genius,  the  man  of  tafte 
who  thinks  ingenioufly,  who  has  cultivated  his  mind,  and  enriched 
it  with  ufeful  knowledge. — On  the  other  hand,  you  are  tempted, 
without  the  imputation  of  being  too  fevere,  to  afcribe  to  this  phyfio- 
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nomy  a  degree  of  caprice,  of  impetuofity,  of  coldnefs,  and  perhaps 
of  hardnefs  of  heart.  I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion  that 
warmth  and  indifference  are  by  no  means  incompatible  in  the  fame 
chara&er ;  if  ever  this  mixture  was  ftrikingly  apparent,  it  is  in  the 
face  before  us. 


B.  MENGS. 
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B. 

MENGS. 

Mengs,  painted  by  himfelf,  and  engraved  after  a  very  exaCt  draw¬ 
ing  by  Seidelmann.  This  manner  is  rather  that  of  a  Painter  than  of  a 
Phyfionomift. 

The  ilanting  of  the  mouth  cannot  poflibly  be  correCl.  This  except¬ 
ed,  the  combination  of  the  form  and  features  produces  a  juft  harmony, 
and  characterizes  a  Thinker  endowed  with  tafte  and  wifdom,  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful,  accurate  without  pedantry,  eafy  without  carrying  liberty 
to  excefs.  The  forehead  covers  great  ftores  of  knowledge,  col¬ 
lected  and  cultivated  with  much  attention:  it  is  a  luminous  dome} 
where  every  thing  gives  a  diftinCt  and  melodious  found.  The  eye 
fhines  with  a  brightnefs  uniformly  the  fame :  it  emits  not  a  fparkling 
but  a  fteady  fire  ;  the  look  is  rather  accurate  than  penetrating.  That 
nofe  open  and  plump  announces  exquifite  tafte,  and  feems  formed  to 
relifh  beauties  which  ftrike  the  fenfes.  But  the  mouth,  were  it  drawn 
even  with  more  precifion  and  truth,  would  always  preferve  a  flight 
tint  of  aufterity  and  indifference.  The  whole  face  taken  together, 
and  the  eye-brows  in  particular,  bear  the  imprefs  of  greatnefs  and 

All  thefe  expreffions,  as  I  think,  are  given  in  a  very  fuperior  manner 
in  a  buft  of  Mengs,  which  is  at  Carlfruh  in  the  poffeflion  of  Mr. 
D’Edelfheim,  his  friend,  and  the  friend  of  the  fine  arts.  The  buff 
is  of  a  character  ftill  more  ferious  than  the  portrait  which  we  are  ex¬ 
amining  :  it  anfwers  perfectly  to  the  precifion  and  freedom  which 
diftinguifh  all  the  works  of  Mengs,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  which  I  have  feen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  D’Edelfheim. 

The  attitude  which  the  painter  has  here  chofen,  is  one  of  the  hap- 
pieft  for  faces  of  this  fort. 
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C. 

PORTRAIT.  C. 

I  fhould  be  tempted  to  fay  that  the  upper  part  of  this  face  is  Englifb, 
and  the  under  German  ;  it  is  drawn  in  the  attitude  and  the  light  which 
fuit  faces  of  this  kind. 

It  will  never  be  affirmed  that  this  head  is  ordinary  or  has  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  elfe  on  which  to  found  a 
judgement,  but  the  form  of  the  forehead.  The  eye,  efpecially  the  left, 
(that  is  the  one  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  book  when  it  lies  open,) 
that  eye  promifes  a  great  man.  The  Original  of  this  portrait  perhaps 
is  one — of  this  however  I  am  ignorant,  having  no  acquaintance  with 
him. 

The  nofe  inclining  to  the  fenfual,  and  the  under  part  of  the  face 
which  is  ftill  more  fo,  not  to  fay  abfolutely  grofs,  weaken,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  pofitive  faculties  of  the  character,  but  deftroy  not  the  de- 
cifion  which  I  have  pronounced.  It  is  confirmed,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  mouth,  and  in  particular  by  the  line  which  divides  it,  which 
announces  refleClion,  experience  and  tafte. 

This  kind  of  Phyfionomy  fuppofes  a  man  who  expreffes  himfelF 
concifely,  and  in  a  decided  tone ;  but  what  he  fays  will  contain  as 
much  fenfe  as  truth.  He  will  catch  at  once  the  right  view  of  the  fuh- 
je6t  under  difcuffion ;  and  without  fpending  time  in  idle  preambles, 
will  explain  it  with  precifion,  carefully  avoiding  every  fpecies  of  di- 
greffion  and  pedantry.  Precipitancy  is  in  him  the  effect  of  vivacity, 
perhaps  even  of  obftinacy;  but  never  of  weaknefs.  Inclined  to  indo¬ 
lence,  he  furmounts  it  by  his  natural  energy.  When  obliged  to  bend, 
he  foon  recovers  his  ere£l  pofition. 
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D. 

C.  A.  D.  R.  d.  S.  Wr. 

Here  is  a  face  really  great,  and  placed  in  the  moft  favourable  point 
of  view.  Di  awings  fuch  as  this,  from  their  truth  and  precifion  ap¬ 
proach  fomewhat  to  harfhnefs  :  but  this  very  circumftance  renders 
them  fitter  fubje£ts  of  phyfiognomical  obfervation.  Examine  feparately 
the  eye  and  the  eye-brow,  or  that  nofe  in  which  light  and  fhade  are  fo 
happily  difpofed — and  every  one  of  thefe  parts  will  become  fingly 
the  diftinflive  ftgn  of  a  judgement  that  rifes  almoft  to  intuition,  of  a 
ta£t  the  moft  acute,  and  a  tafte  the  moft  refined,  capable  of  deriving 
exquifite  delight  from  the  charms  of  poetry.  That  forehead,  that 
luminous  eye,  and  the  contour  of  that  nofe  indicate  a  fpirit  of  order, 
the  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies  of  confufion.  Thefe  upper  parts 
of  the  face  are  not  in  perfe6t  harmony  with  the  under,  which  is  drawn 
with  lefs  exa£tnefs  and  delicacy.  Obferve,  by  the  way,  that  this  laft 
part  being  fofter  and  more  fufceptible  of  motion,  is  feldom  delineat¬ 
ed  with  fufficient  accuracy.  It  is  moft  expofed  likewife  to  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  fenfe  and  paflion  :  confequently  it  is  more  liable  to  change 
and  degradation  than  the  other;  it  ought  to  be  confidered  not  fo  much 
the  ftem  of  the  fummit  of  the  head,  as  a  branch  proceeding  from  it. 

But  we  return  to  our  portrait.  I  think  I  perceive  fomething  of  ill 
humour  on  the  lip,  which,  in  its  relation  to  the  nofe,  announces  in 
other  refpefls  a  concentrated  force,  much  firmnefs,  and  great  richnefs 
of  imagination.  This  is  one  of  the  faces  whofe  fuperior  merit  will 
be  a  thoufand  times  better  perceived  by  the  Phyfionomift  than  by  the 
man  of  the  world.  Without  the  leaft  exception,  from  the  arch  of  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  I  have  never  met 
with  a  fingle  being  who  has  fo  much  flattered  my  phyfiognomical  fen*- 
timent,  and  who  is  more  capable  of  confounding  the  fuperficial  Ob- 
ferver.  I  am  perfectly  fure  of  the  fa£l,  beyond  the  flighted  appre- 

henfion  of  being  miftaken,  when  I  advance,  c  That  a  judgement  found 
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*  and  clear,  that  poetical  fentiment  the  moft  exquifite,  that  the  digni- 
e  fied  courage  and  energy  which  conftitute  the  Hero,  unite  in  this 

*  chara&er,  and  are  painted  in  this  profile.’ 

I  fubjoin  an  exa£t  lilhouette  of  the  fame  perfon,  which  will  con¬ 
firm  the  decifion  I  have  pronounced,  and  rectify  the  defeats  of  the 
portrait.  The  forehead,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin  have  evidently 
gained  in  this  fimple  drawing  traced  after  the  fhade.  We  are  again 
led  by  it  to  this  conclufion,  that  art  is  totally  incapable  of  feizing  eve¬ 
ry  tint  of  Nature,  who  is  ever  faitful  to  herfelf.  It  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  inculcating  once  more  on  all  Painters,  Defigners,  Ar- 
tifts,  Obfervers,  and  Phyfionomifts,  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  :  *  An  almoft  nothing  will  mar  every  thing/ 
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The  fame  perfon  painted  in  front.  ‘  It  feems/  faid  a  man  of  great 
judgement,  4  as  if  a  ftranger  mind  had  taken  this  form  of  face,  which 
4  is  incapable  of  exprefling  its  energies/  In  effeft,  this  portrait  is  dif- 
tinguifhable,  but  you  difcover  in  it,  a  foreign  air  which  injures  its 
charafler.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomift,  this  forehead  is  not  near 
fo  fignificant  as  the  preceding.  That  intelligent  look  announces,  in 
truth,  a  man  above  the  ordinary  level,  but  the  nofe  has  loft  too  much 
of  its  expreflion.  Can  any  one  difcern  in  it  the  fame  penetration,  and 
that  rapid  fentiment  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  agreeable  ? 
The  under  part  of  the  face  is  weak  and  childifh ;  it  totally  belies  the 
character  of  the  Original ;  it  forms  a  contraft  with  the  eye,  the  eye¬ 
brow  and  the  forehead,  however  much  weakened  thefe  traits  may  be 
in  this  portrait,  from  want  of  corre£tnefs  in  the  drawing.  A  new 
proof  that  a  portrait  well  executed,  and  even  like  to  a  certain  degree, 
may  neverthelefs  do  great  injuftice  to  the  original.  Thus  in  a 
libel,  a  charafter  is  disfigured  by  a  few  traits  flightly  altered,  but  pre- 
fented  with  an  air  of  truth.  Thus  a  counterfeit  piece  of  money  has 
currency  for  fome  time,  by  means  of  an  artful  alloy  which  impofes 
on  the  Million,  but  cannot  deceive  the  Connoifleur. 
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Here  is  another  head  in  which  both  the  drawing,  and  the  light  and 
fhade  feem  exprefsly  intended  for  the  phyliognomical  Obferver.  It  is 
ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  chara£ters  of  truth.  Had  I  nothing  to  con- 
fult  but  the  forehead,  and  the  beautiful  precifion  of  its  outlines,  I  would 
immediately  fay,  that  this  face,  without  being  of  a  fuperior  order,  indi¬ 
cates  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part  taken  feparately,  a  mind  ferene, 
a  man  judicious,  incapable  of  artifice,  honeft  and  fincere,  whom 
you  mull  love  whether  you  will  or  not,  on  account  of  his  gentlenefs 
and  modefty.  This  manner  of  defign  may  be  infinitely  ufeful  to  the 
Science  of  Phyfionomies.  Every  thing  in  it  is  fo  clearly  perceived, 
and  fo  accurately  expreffed.  What  ferenity,  what  candour  in  this 
look!  Dares  any  one  call  it  ftupid  or  treacherous?  You  expeft  not 
perhaps  any  thing  fuperiorly  great  from  this  forehead,  from  thefe  eye¬ 
brows,  or  that  eye  ;  but  they  will  at  leaf!  infpire  a  confidence,  which 
they  are  incapable  of  betraying.  The  nofe  decidedly  rifes  above 
mediocrity,  were  there  nothing  but  the  outline  to  dictate  the  decifion. 
What  ease  in  the  mouth!  What  an  amiable  temper!  What  docility, 
calmnefs  and  benignity!  I  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  all  mankind, 
whether  there  is  not  vifible  even  in  the  chin  and  in  the  neck,  an  air 
of  probity  and  franknefs  ?  The  very  hair,  the  arrangement  and  fall  of 
the  locks  concur  in  ftrengthening  the  good  opinion  which  we  had 
formed  of  this  face :  it  breathes  contentment  and  probity ;  and  it  is 
efpecially  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  parts,  and  the  exa&nefs  of 
their  harmony  which  produce  this  impreffion; 
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This  head  contains  very  fuperior  faculties.  The  views  and  pro- 
jefts  which  engage  his  purfuit  are  conceived  with  much  energy. 
The  forehead  is  firm  and  obflinate.  It  fuppofes  a  man  who  follows 
up  his  intention  with  vigour,  but  who  frequently  fails,  from  a  defici- 
ciency  of  wifdom,  of  reflexion,  of  information  and  docility  :  after  vio¬ 
lent  and  frequent  exertions,  he  often  finds  himfelf  lefs  advanced  than 
when  he  began  to  a£l. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  be  a  very  profound  Connoiffeur  in  order  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  this  face  is  perfe6lly  in  harmony  with  itfelf,  but  very  little 
fo  with  furrounding  obje£ls.  A  fpirit  fuch  as  this  would  without  fcru- 
ple  overthrow  every  thing,  provided  he  himfelf  flood.  He  feeks  to 
penetrate  obje£ls,  but  confiders  them  in  a  falfe  point  of  view.  He  is 
prompt  to  feize,  but  every  thing  efcapes  him  in  an  inflant.  He  would 
be  rich,  were  he  lefs  ardent  in  his  defires.  With  an  ambition  lefs 
turbulent,  he  would  be  much  more  fuccefsful.  In  a  word,  with  a 
mind  lefs  eager,  he  would  be  capable  of  more  attachment.  Were  it 
poflible  to  fix  him,  a  real  fervice  would  be  rendered  to  Society.  I 
have  hardly  feen  a  phyfionomy  more  original  and  better  chara6ler- 
ized.  It  is  at  once  very  eafy,  and  extremely  difficult,  to  lead  fuch  a 
man.  If  you  difcover  the  fmallefl  appearance  that  you  mean  to  di- 
re£l  him,  you  will  gain  nothing  ;  but  manage  him  with  addrefs,  op- 
pofe  him  feafonably  with  a  certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  make  him  feel 
your  fuperiority  lefs  by  words  than  by  effe6ls, — and  be  allured  he  will 
not  refill  you. 
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This  kind  of  portraits  is,  in  many  refpefts,  the  moft  favourable  to 
phyfiognomical  obfervations.  I  fhould  perhaps,  however,  give  an 
exclufive  preference  to  the  profile,  provided  the  contours  be  given 
with  fufficient  clearnefs  and  accuracy  !  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  too 
has  its  difficulties ;  and  particular  features  which  are  almoft  always 
negle&ed  in  a  profile,  efcape  not  even  the  moft  ordinary  Painter  in 
reprefenting  the  full  face,  or  three  fourths  of  it.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  the  attitude  which  refults  from  three  fourths  of  the  face,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  happieft,  and  fheds  the  moft  advantageous 
light  over  the  figure.  You  find  in  it,  in  all  their  precifion,  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  forehead,  of  the  cheek,  of  the  chin,  of  both  the  eyes,  of 
the  nofe  and  of  the  mouth.  Is  it  poffible,  for  example,  to  imagine 
for  this  portrait  a  pofition  more  expreffive  and  more  chara&eriftic  ? 
The  contour  of  the  forehead  difcovers  lefs  prudence  than  caprice ; 
it  forms  a  contraft  with  thefe  eyes  fo  lively  and  fo  full  of  fire. 
The  eye-brows  admirably  well  depi£t  the  ingenious  Artift.  That 
bony  and  broad  root  of  the  nofe  is  the  diftin6tive  mark  of  mafculine 
energy.  There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
mouth  and  that  decided  look  :  thefe  two  parts  have  not  been  taken  at 
the  fame  moment.  The  mouth  feems  to  announce  more  gentlenefs, 
goodnefs  and  weaknefs  than  the  reft  of  the  face.  What  might  not 
have  been  expefled  from  an  Artift,  who,  fo  early  in  life,  painted  his 
own  portrait  with  fo  much  boldnefs  and  precifion  !  How  much  to  be 
regretted  that  premature  death  which  deprived  the  arts  of  talents  fo 
promifing ! 
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With  the  flightefl  knowledge  of  mankind,  you  would  fay  at  once, 
that  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  an  ordinary  man,  were  the  judgement 
to  be  formed  only  from  the  eye-brows.  This  is  not  indeed  the  look 
of  genius,  but  it  is  full  of  fenfibility  and  delicacy.  In  the  nofe 
there  is  an  expreflion  of  dignity  and  tafte.  It  is  a  pity  the  mouth 
fhould  be  concealed  and  drawn  with  fo  little  precifion.  That  fore¬ 
head  Hoping  backward,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  fuppofes  talents, 
capacity,  a  difpofition  to  induftry,  and  facility  in  execution.  We 
have  before  us  only  a  fourth  copy,  but  the  figure  of  the  face  is  not  for 
that  lefs  original,  both  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  parts  taken  feparately  : 
a  clearnefs  and  a  harmony  predominate  in  it,  which  on  the  very  firft 
approach,  captivate  our  affeCtion.  Turned  the  other  way,  this  portrait, 
I  believe,  would  pleafe  ftill  more.  Van  Dyk,  who  painted  it,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  effeCt  of  the  picture  to  that  of  the  phyfionomy.  His 
characters  are  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  accuracy  of  detail,  than  by 
leading  features,  by  the  manner  and  ftyle.  Accuftomed  to  excute  in 
the  grand  tafte,  he  attached  himfelf  more  to  the  principal  form  and 
fpirit  of  the  face,  than  to  a  fcrupulous  exaCtnefs.  He  imitated  rather 
as  a  Poet  than  as  a  faithful  Copyer. 
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The  expreflive  height  of  the  forehead,  and  its  pofition,  which  is 
by  far  too  perpendicular,  injure  the  real  chara£ler  of  this  portrait, 
though  in  other  refpe&s  a  tolerable  likenefs.  But  to  take  it  as  it  is, 
we  muft  always  allow  to  the  Original  a  mind  clear  and  difpofed  to 
the  love  of  order :  a  heart  generous,  frank,  incapable  of  artifice : 
much  application,  calmnefs  and  reflexion.  We  muft  rank  him  with 
perfons  who  have  ability  without  genius,  who  are  firm  without  harfh- 
nefs,  ftudious  without  pedantry.  A  delicate  ear,  an  accurate  eye,  a 
judgement  which  examines  in  filence,  a£tivity  without  buftle,  a  no¬ 
ble  modefty,  a  defire  to  oblige - thefe  are  qualities  which  it  is  im- 

poflible  to  overlook  in  this  chara£ler  though  weakened  through  the 
faultinefs  of  the  drawing.  The  arch  of  the  forehead  and  of  the 
fcull  may  contain  acquired  riches,  clear  and  diftin6t  ideas ;  but  you 
muft  not  look  into  it  for  a  creative  genius.  To  form  a  judgement  of 
him  from  the  look,  this  man  muft  have  had  the  moft  happy  difpofi- 
tions  toward  becoming  a  great  Artift.  In  works  of  invention  he  per¬ 
haps  would  not  have  excelled;  but  his  good  fenfe,  his  calmnefs,  his 
application,  his  energy  and  perfeverance  would  have  rendered  him 
uncommonly  dexterous  in  execution :  a  hafty  or  flovenly  piece  of 
work  could  never  be  to  his  tafte.  Would  you  wifh  to  fee  after  this, 
in  reality,  a  perfect  model  of  probity  and  modefty,  the  moft  fervicea- 
ble,  grateful  and  affe&ionate  of  mankind,  I  muft  refer  you  to  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  portrait, — Mr.  Ifrael  Hartmann,  now  fettled  at  Lud- 
wigfbourg. 
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This  portrait  is  engraved  after  the  original  painting  of  Holbein  in 
the  pofleflion  of  Mr.  de  Micheln  at  Bale,  and  which  deferves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  moil  beautiful  mafter-pieces  of  the  art.  In  vain 
will  any  one  attempt  to  feize  the  fpirit  which  feems  to  emanate  from 
this  wonderful  produ£lion;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  defigner, 
however  great  his  ability,  to  convey  by  the  graver  the  expreflion  of 
an  original  which  conveys  the  impreflion  of  having  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  a  fuperior  being - Yet  what  truth  is  vifible  in  this  co¬ 

py!  What  an  air  of  authenticity  !  It  is  not  poflible  that  this  fhould  be 
the  produ£lion  merely  of  imagination.  Here  is  one  whom  you  may 
confidently  call  a  man,  one  who  merits  that  appellation.  Here  is  a 
figure  prefented  in  the  bell;  pofition  poflible,  and  in  the  moll  advan¬ 
tageous  light;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  forehead  is  covered 
by  the  hat.  Who  would  prefume  to  refill  that  lion-like  countenance, 
all  force,  all  energy  ?  How  well  allured  is  that  man  of  whatever  he 
knows,  and  of  what  he  fays  !  Who  will  attempt  to  impofe  upon  him  ? 
Who  dare  pretend  to  lead,  to  move,  to  model  him  at  his 
pleafure?  What  unity!  What  firmnefs  and  profundity  !  What  manly 
virtue!  What  unlhaken  prudence!  A  fpirit  weak,  timid,  irrefolute 
or  trivial  could  not  fupport  the  cold  difdain  of  his  filence.  How 
that  refle6ling  look  penetrates  you  !  With  what  eafe  he  fees  through 
the  jargon  of  flattery,  or  that  of  unmeaning  politenefs  !  How  dire£l- 
ly  he  advances  to  his  obje£l  !  He  crulhes  us  into  dull,  and  raifes  us 
up  again.  Call  all  this  declamation,  if  you  will ;  the  word  is  with 
me  of  no  importance.  You  feel  however  that  I  am  in  the  right, 
whether  you  have  honefty  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  or  whether  you 
affe£l  not  to  fee  what  forces  itfelf  upon  your  notice.  This  face,  parti¬ 
cularly  this  large  chin,  and  the  thick  neck,  fuppofe  a  nape  uncom¬ 
monly  brawny  ;  and  notwithftanding  this  prodigious  force — I  had  al- 
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moft  called  it  the  force  of  a  bull — what  delicacy  of  judgement,  what 
fprightlinefs,  what  attic  fait  in  the  mouth,  or  in  the  line  only  which 
feparates  it !  But  I  flop  here,  as  perhaps  I  (hall  take  occafion  oftener 
than  once  to  refer  to  this  head. 


M.  COUNT 
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COUNT  STADION.* 

The  ftatefman,  the  accomplifhed  man  of  bufmefs  of  the  higheft  im¬ 
portance,  who  dilpatches  it  with  equal  facility,  expedition  and  exafl- 
nefs,  who  effe&s  whatever  he  will-^this  is  what  the  eye  of  a  Connoif- 
feur  will  inftantly  difcover  in  this  image. 

Thefe  eyes  arreft  and  penetrate  you  :  they  remove  the  refpeaful 
veil  with  which  you  had  covered  yourfelf  in  the  antechamber.  The 
heart  expands  to  that  allured  look :  the  moment  you  are  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  you  feel  encouraged  by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  you.  Every  eye  whofe  upper  eye-lid  is  thus  folded  upward, 
whofe  contours  are  fo  precife,  fo  fharp ;  whofe  lengthened  angle  ter¬ 
minates  thus  in  a  point - every  eye,  I  fay,  formed  thus,  decidedly 

announces  an  intelligent  aflivity. 

The  fprightlinefs  which  belongs  to  the  chara&er  of  the  Original, 
has  not  been  preferved  in  this  copy  ;  but  the  Phyfionomift  prefently 
infers  it  from  the  combination  of  the  features.  He  perceives  the 
fource  of  it  in  the  eye,  in  the  nofe,  and  efpecially  in  the  middle  point 
of  the  lip,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  cheek.  He  will  farther  difcover  in 
the  angle  of  the  right  eye  and  the  parts  adjoining,  a  gaiety  where  wit 
and  gentlenefs  are  united. 

The  contour  of  the  forehead  does  not  accord  with  the  energy  and 
fire  v/hich  are  diffufed  over  the  whole  form,  and  which  principally 
fhine  with  fuch  brilliancy  in  that  animated  eye. 

Moll  painters,  even  he  who  produced  this  portrait,  the  great  Tifch- 
bein  himfelf,  feem  to  negle£t  the  exterior  contours  of  the  forehead, 
and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  conveying  the  expreffion  of  it  only.  How 
little  aware  are  they  of  the  fhock  it  gives  to  a  perfon  of  tafte  to  ob- 
ferve  a  palpable  difagreement  between  the  expreffion  and  the  contours! 
Why  do  they  not  imitate  the  delightful  harmony  obferved  by  Na¬ 
ture  in  this  relpefl!  It 
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It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  overlook  in  the  parallelifm  of  this  face, 
in  the  regularity  and  juftnefs  of  its  relations,  a  chara6ter  of  inte¬ 
grity  and  truth,  great  capacity,  the  love  of  order,  much  firmnefs, 
courage  and  dignity.  This  chara£ter  announces  itfelf  thus  from  the 
firft  inftant :  it  takes  immediate  poffeflion  both  of  our  heart  and  un¬ 
demanding. 

You  may  remark  in  the  mouth  a  flight  air  of  difcontent,  which  muft 
be  imputed  to  the  incorre£tnefs  of  the  drawing.  The  left  corner  of 
the  upper  lip  is  faulty  :  it  ought  to  have  indicated,  by  a  flight  trait,  its 
connexion  with  the  under  lip. 

The  blunted  contour,  extending  from  the  right  cheek  to  below  the 
chin,  robs  this  phyflonomy  of  part  of  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  it. 

Generous  goodnefs,  elevated  fentiments,  natural  greatnefs  of  foul, 
are  the  qualities  which  this  portrait  exprefles  in  the  truth  and  harmony 
of  the  whole  ;  and  it  is  eafier  to  feel,  than  to  convey,  thefe  different 
expreflions.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  portrait  feems  to  me  worthy  of 
admiration. 

vl»  vl»  ^  vL*  \L< 

^ 

I  muft  be  permitted  to  fubjoin  a  few  particulars  tending  to  unfold 
the  chara6ter  of  this  diftinguifhed  perfonage,  and  which  undoubtedly 
deferve  a  place  here.  Whatever  can  promote  the  knowledge  of  man, 
and  diffufe  the  fpirit  of  love,  enters  into  my  plan,  and  ferves  to  for¬ 
ward  the  defign  of  this  Work. 

Count  Stadion  on  taking  poffeflion  of  his  eftates,  found  himfelf  in¬ 
volved  in  debt.  A  Steward  who  was  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  his 
affairs,  propofed  to  him  the  means  of  clearing  himfelf,  by  raiflng  the 
rents  of  his  farms.  The  Count  approved  of  this  plan  ;  it  procured  him 
money  to  fatisfy  his  Creditors#  After  fome  time  he  vifited  his  eftate, 
and  to  his  great  aftonifhment  found  feveral  of  the  farms  of  which  he 
Vol.  II.  3  x  had 
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had  lately  granted  leafes,  advertifed  to  be  let.  On  enquiry  he  found 
that  the  mifchief  arofe  from  the  exceffive  increafe  of  rent.  Nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  induce  him  to  continue  the  old  farmers,  and  he 
ordered  the  full  value  of  the  advanced  rent  which  they  had  paid,  to  be 
reftored.  This  reftitution  amounted  to  £800. 

It  is  impoffible  to  imagine  how  highly  he  was  relpe£ted  and  beloved 
in  his  own  country.  To  enjoy  his  efteem  was  to  make  fure  of  the 
public  favour. 

It  had  been  propofed  to  convert  certain  diftri&s  of  arable  land  in 
Suabia  into  foreft.  Had  this  projeft  been  executed,  Mr.  de  Stadion 
would  have  been  a  confiderable  gainer  by  it,  but  it  met  with  his  hearty 
oppofition.  e  I  am  much  lefs  interefted/  faid  he,  ‘  in  a  hundred  deer, 
e  than  in  a  fingle  fheaf  of  corn  loft  to  my  poor  peafantry.  I  would 
‘  rather  have  the  ancient  forefts  laid  open,  and  cleared  for  the  plough.’ 
During  the  winter  he  found  employment  for  the  day-labourers,  and 
the  poorer  of  the  peafants  :  and  in  times  of  fcarcity  increafed  their 
wages.  When  the  revenue  officers  came  to  demand  the  taxes  from 
the  common  people,  he  advanced  the  money  for  them,  to  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  their  running  in  debt  to  government.  He  was  often  feen 
walking  through  the  villages  with  a  peafant’s  child  in  each  hand.  The 
needy  and  the  orphan  found  in  him  a  father. 

*  *  *  *  He  *  * 

An  anonymous  correfpondent  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 

Count  Stadion,  has  left  us  the  following  traits  of  his  charafter  and 
hiftory  : 

‘  Juftice’  in  him>  had  its  principle  in  a  noble  difintereftednefs,  and 
‘  was  fupported  by  a  firm  and  manly  fpirit ;  he  difpenfed  it  with  fe- 
‘  verity,  nay  even  with  rigour,  when  the  prevention  of  evil  was  in 
‘  fiueftion-  Humane  and  beneficent  to  all,  he  knew  however  to 
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4  diftinguifh  thofe  whofe  way  of  thinking  was  congenial  to  his  own ; 

4  he  had  the  talent  of  difcovering  them  by  a  fpecies  of  divination 
4  which  might  be  called  inftin&ive,  and  which  feldom  deceived  him. 
4  A  fworn  enemy  to  hypocrify,  bigotry  and  intolerance,  he  laid  re- 
4  ftraint  on  no  man’s  confcience,  and  bellowed  his  chief  regard  on 
4  the  qualities  of  the  heart :  He  took  pains  to  dire£t  the  conduft  of 
4  fuch  as  courted  his  prote£lion  or  acquaintance.  In  the  exercife  of 
6  his  public  employments,  he  approved  himfelf  an  able  Politician  and 

*  a  faithful  fervant.  Never  could  favour  or  any  view  of  interell  de- 
8  tach  him  from  a  plan  which  he  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
8  Endowed  with  uncommon  fagacity,  he  confidered  his  obje6l  in  every 
8  form  which  it  could  alfume,  and  calculated  every  confequence  which 
8  might  refult  from  it.  His  heart  was  naturally  polfelfed  of  exquifite 
8  fenlibility,  and  he  regarded  no  facrifice  as  too  great  for  him  to  make, 
4  when  the  happinefs  of  his  friends  was  at  Hake.  He  loved  and  pro- 
4  te£led  the  Sciences.  Favourable  to  agriculture  from  a  convi&ion  of 
8  its  importance,  he  encouraged  it  befides  from  talle  :  gardening  was 

*  one  of  his  amufements.  Many  young  perfons  who  dillinguifhed 
8  themfelves  by  fuperior  talents  were  educated  by  him,  and  fent  to 
4  vifit  foreign  countries  with  liberal  appointments  :  He  fpared  neither 
8  trouble  nor  expence,  to  fecure  to  his  country  the  acquifition  of  a 
8  man  of  merit.  His  library,  his  fine  colle£lion  of  pi6lures,  his  build- 
8  ings,  are  fo  many  monuments  of  his  erudition,  talle  and  magnifi- 
8  cence. 

4  After  fifty  years  of  faithful  fervice,  Count  Stadion  retired  from 
4  bufinefs  and  the  Court,  to  enjoy,  as  he  faid,  a  little  interval  between 
4  life  and  death.  He  chofe  an  afylum  in  one  of  his  own  ellates,  in 
8  which  he  palfed  eight  happy  years  more  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 
4  in  the  fociety  of  a  few  valuable  friends,  and  amidll  fubje&s  whom  he 
8  was  continually  loading  with  benefits.  He  terminated  his  career  at 

8  the  age  of  feventy  eight :  and  a  life  fo  honourable  was  crowned  with 

4  an 
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4  an  end  worthy  of  it :  He  looked  forward  to  his  lafl  moment  with  the 
4  refignation  of  a  Chriftian,  and  the  firmnefs  of  a  Philofopher.  He 
*  died  lamented  by  his  fubje&s,  regretted  by  his  friends,  and  his  me* 
4  mory  is  refpe£ted  even  by  his  enemies.’ 
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N. 

The  eyes  of  this  portrait  are  fo  wretchedly  drawn  that  they  muft 
pafs  for  almoft  nothing.  *  We  have  little  more  than  the  Iketch  of 
them  ;  but  imagination  can  eafily  fupply  the  deficiency,  from  a  flight 
examination  of  the  form  and  air  of  the  face.  If  we  confider  them  in 
relation  to  their  orbit,  thefe  eyes  muft  be  little  and  funk,  but  they  will 
not  however  on  that  account  appear  lefs  luminous.  A  head  like  this 
refle&s  calmly;  it  turns  its  objeft  every  way,  and  meditates  upon  it 
with  deliberation.  It  promifes  a  man  naturally  good,  gentle,  mo- 
deft  and  fincere,  who  unites  much  ingenuity  to  the  powers  of  fpeech. 
The  mouth  efpecially  feems  to  juftify  this  opinion,  which  is  ftill  far¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  the  form  of  the  face,  and  even  by  the  hair.  The 
defign  of  the  forehead  is  too  vague  and  deftitute  of  chara&er.  Se¬ 
renity  of  mind  is  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  * 
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O. 

How  much  more  expreflive  is  the  filhouette  than  the  {haded  face ! 
Both  of  them,  it  is  allowed,  announce  a  man  eftimable  for  his  good- 
nefs,  probity  and  eagernefs  to  oblige  ;  but  the  Phyfionomift  will  in  pre¬ 
ference  attach  himfelf  to  the  filhouette,  becaufe  it  prefents  him  with 
greater  dignity  in  the  under  part  of  the  profile,  and  more  poetical  fen- 
timent  in  the  nofe.  The  form  of  the  face  is  befides  infinitely  more 
vulgar  in  the  portrait.  It  wants  the  unity  of  the  moment,  or,  to  ex- 
prefs  myfelf  more  correctly,  You  do  not  find  in  it  a  fingle  moment 
that  is  perfe£tly  fimultaneous.  The  eyes  fay  nothing,  alk  nothing, 
obferve  nothing :  they  are  totally  deftitute  of  idea.  The  attitude  and 
the  light  appear  to  me  likewife  very  badly  chofen  :  they  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroy  the  effect  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  cannot  poflibly  be 
in  harmony  with  a  nofe  fo  prominent  as  this  is. 
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P. 

Here  is  a  moft  original  head,  admirably  well  hit  off,  and  placed  in 
a  good  light.  You  perceive  in  it  the  form  and  the  traits  of  the  face  in 
their  utmoft  precifion  :  and  though  the  noflrils  and  eyes  be  not  drawn 
with  perfeCI  accuracy,  they  deflroy  not  however  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  before  us  a  man  of  fingular  integrity,  candor  and 
fenfe,  equally  aClive  and  inventive.  Sure  of  his  mark,  he  will  have 
the  courage  to  deviate  from  the  common  track :  but  never  will  he 
tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  modefty,  which  is  natural  to  him,  nor  make 
any  one  feel  his  fuperiority.  I  expeCl  not  from  fuch  a  forehead  the 
talent  of  poefy  ;  but  will  confidently  affirm  that  we  have  here  an  at¬ 
tentive  mind,  that  this  man  has  a  turn  for  refearch,  and  will  probably 
apply  his  induftry  to  the  mechanical  arts. 


2JZ 
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There  is  much  fpirit  and  ingenuity  in  this  phyfionomy,  but  t  e 
drawing  is  weak  and  timid.  The  contour  which  extends  from  the 
eve  down  to  the  chin,  and  that  which  bounds  the  hind-head,  promifed 
a  forehead  more  ferious.  The  upper  part  of  the  forehead  ufelf  re¬ 
quired  progreflions  delicate  and  more  expreffive.  The  Phyfionom 
will  pronounce  at  firft  fight  that  this  profile  ought  to  have  been  treate 
with  greater  boldnefs :  that  the  eye  and  mouth  are  by  far  too  m 
and  childifh.  Strengthen,  for  example,  by  a  Angle  ftro  e 
graver,  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  you  will  reftore  to  that  face,  part  of  the 

ingenuity  that  belongs  to  it. 
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I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  profile  be  a  ftrong  likenefs ;  but 
however  far  it  may  be  from  the  Original,  I  maintain  that  -it  cannot  have 
been  defigned  after  a  mean  or  ordinary  man.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  hit  the  outline  of  this  fort  of  heads  with  perfeCl  accuracy,  but  an 
Artifl;  of  the  meaneft  ability,  will  hardly  mifs  it  altogether.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  feeblenefs  of  this  copy,  the  principal  form  is  confpicuouffy 
apparent.  It  is  the  profile  of  a  Thinking  Man,  who  loves  and  pur- 
fues  the  beautiful,  who  attaches  himfelf  to  it  from  tafte.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  poflefles  very  exquifite  fenfibility :  and,  fuch  as  he  is  in  the 
portrait  before  us,  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  fay  that  he  feels  according  to 
reafon ;  that  he  is  the  oppofite  of  thofe  foft  and  delicate  fouls,  of  thofe 
romantic  and  eleCtrical  fpirits  who  refer  every  thing  to  fentiment.  I 
perceive,  befides,  in  this  head,  a  productive  force  which  a£ts  not  by 
fudden  ftarts,  but  which  has  occafion  to  labour  its  fubjeCt,  to  refleCl 
upon  it,  to  treat  it  methodically.  There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  mouth 
abfolutely  incompatible  with  the  eye,  the  nofe,  the  front  and  back  part 
of  the  head. 
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S. 

I  rank  this  man  too  among  the  Thinkers  who  reduce  every  thing  to 
analysis ;  but  his  profile  by  no  means  reaches  the  ingenuity  and  unity 
of  the  preceding,  which,  by  its  ftru£lure  and  proportions  indicates  more 
fimplicity  and  clearnefs  of  idea,  more  genius  and  ability  than  are  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  one  before  us.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  you  have  but 
to  take  feparately  each  particular  part  of  the  two  profiles,  the  forehead, 
the  nofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 
The  eye  alone  might  admit  of  fome  exceptions  :  that  of  the  laft  face, 
without  being  more  intelligent,  has  more  vivacity  than  the  other,  and 
fuppofes  a  man  more  a£iive,  more  enterprizing,  more  perfevering. 
The  character  taken  as  a  whole  has  a  tint  of  harfhnefs,  violence  and  ob- 
ftinacy ;  but  thefe  defeats  are  fomewhat  correfted  by  the  air  of  the  face, 
which  promifes  a  humour  more  pliant,  more  complaifant  and  obliging 
than  the  former.  The  favourable  fide  of  this  chara&er  difplays  itfelt 
in  the  eye,  the  cheek,  and  the  mouth ;  the  reft  is  to  be  found  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  face,  and  in  its  form. 
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This  is  the  head  of  a  man  of  confiderable  genius,  but  whofe  mind 
purely  paftive,  confines  itfelf  to  obfervation.  We  muff  not  rank  him 
among  the  Thinkers  properly  fo  called  ;  he  is  excluded  from  this  dif- 
tin£lion  by  the  forehead  which  is  too  fmooth  and  too  firnple ;  but  we 
cannot  help  admitting  him  to  pafs  for  a  very  intelligent  Obferver,  of  fin- 
gular  ingenuity  and  tafte.  In  fuch  an  attitude,  and  fuch  a  pofition, 
heads  of  this  clafs  ought  ever  to  be  drawn.  This  face  however  has 
nothing  animated  :  it  wants  energy,  fire,  a6livity  and  induftry  :  a  mind 
like  this  was  made  for  receiving  only  and  not  for  producing  ;  that  mouth 
will  not  fay  a  great  deal,  but  all  it  does  fay  will  be  to  the  purpofe. 
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This  too  is  one  of  the  faces  whofe  likenefs  it  is  almoft  impoflible 
exa&ly  to  hit,  or  entirely  to  mifs.  It  will  always  preferve,  even  in  the 
mod  inaccurate  copy,  a  trait  of  greatnefs  very  eafily  difcernible.  Who¬ 
ever  looks  on  the  annexed  portrait,  fuppofing  him  to  know  nothing 
about  the  Original  whom  it  means  to  reprefent,  will  neverthelefs  fay 
without  hefitation,  4  This  is  a  fuperior  Genius,’  and  it  were  the  groffeft 
affe£lation  to  deny  it. 

In  truth,  what  depth  of  underftanding,  what  confummate  wifdom 
may  not  be  expe&ed  from  fuch  a  phyfionomy  ?  I  would  venture  to 
hold  it  up  as  the  complete  model  of  a  profound  Politician,  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  Statefman.  Were  I  a  Prince,  this  is  the  man  whom  I  would 
choofe  for  my  prime  Minifter.  Such  is  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the 
eye,  the  look,  which  I  would  wifh  to  find  in  him.  This  man  is  not 
—  a  Poet,  nor  a  Philofopher,  nor  a  Mathematician  ;  but  let  the  feveral 
merits  of  thefe  different  chara&ers  become  neceffary  to  him,  and  he 
will  make  them  all  his  own.  Examine  one  by  one  the  forehead,  the 
nofe,  (though  indifferently  drawn*)  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  the  mouth, 
the  ear — and  you  will  find  them  equally  expreffive.  If  the  parts  taken 
feparately  be  thus  fignificant,  how  powerful  an  effeft  muft  the  combi¬ 
nation  produce ! 

*  The  Englifti  Artift  has  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  Phyfiognomical  Chara&er  of  this  portrait,  but  thought 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  corredl  the  drawing.  This  parenthefis,  alone,  is  inapplicable  to  his  Engraving. 
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The  relievo  of  this  portrait  is  admirable,  it  is  fo  well  deligned  and 
the  light  and  (hade  fo  happily  difpofed,  that  in  thefe  refpe&s,  it  may 
be  confidered  as  a  mafterpiece.  The  form  and  features  have  all  the 
precilion,  all  the  harmony  which  can  be  expelled  from  the  graver,  in 
a  fpace  fo  contrafted.  As  to  the  character  of  the  Original,  I  would  fay, 
that  he  is  of  a  phlegmatic  and  fanguine  temperament ;  that  he  is  a  friend 
to  order :  that  he  never  Tallies  beyond  his  fphere,  but  a£ts  always  with 
calmnefs,  and  as  a  man  of  integrity.  I  would  affign  him  only  mode¬ 
rate  talents;  no  genius,  no  produ£tive  force.  I  form  this  judgement 
from  the  exterior  contour  which  extends  from  the  point  of  the  toupee 
to  the  chin :  the  ear  too  contributes  fomewhat  to  this  decifion. 
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Y. 

THE  DUKE  D’  URBINO. 

You  difcover  ftill  the  fpirit  of  Raphael  in  the  tenth  copy  of  this 
head;  but  there  is  wanting,  as  in  molt  of  the  heads  of  this  great 
Painter,  the  exaft  truth— the  details  of  Nature— and,  I  have  the 
courage  to  add,  correclnefs  of  defign.  However  bold  this  criticifm 
may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  well  founded ;  the  heads,  and  efpecially 
the  portraits  of  Raphael,  are  fcarcely  ever  correft  in  the  detail.  The 
nofe  is  always  too  near  the  mouth,  and  too  far  fiom  the  eye.  Almoft 
always,  and  chiefly  when  he  paints  foft  and  voluptuous  faces,  he  blends 
in  them  lefs  or  more  of  his  own  image ;  certain  forms,  and  a  tint  of 
refemblance  which  recal  it.  This  is  clearly  the  cafe  with  the  portrait 
under  examination.  It  has  fomething  of  the  air  of  Raphael ;  and  for 
this  reafon  you  difcover  in  it  his  calm  and  gentle  charader,  his  pro- 
penfity  to  love  and  pleafure.  The  eye,  the  eye-brow,  the  nofe,  the 
mouth,  the  oval  form  of  the  face,  every  thing  is  animated  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  every  thing  expreffes  the  foft  recolleaions  of  a  Soul  em¬ 
ploying  and  feeding  itfelf  with  a  beloved  objeft.  There  is  not  a 
Angle  particular,  even  to  the  very  hair,  but  what  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
a  tender  and  amorous  difpofnion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  noflril  and  the  angle  of  the  lips  aie 
drawn  fo  carelefsly.  Thus  it  is  that  negligences  of  this  fort  disfigure  a 
hundred  thoufand  portraits,  and  yet  efcape  the  fuperficial  Obferver, 
though  they  inconceivably  injure  the  expreflion. 


The  DUKE  D'URBINO. 
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Z. 

M  *  *  *  *  AFTER  RAPHAEL. 

What  has  been  faid  refpe&ing  one  head  by  Raphael,  is  applicable 
to  almoft  all  of  them.  They  all  have  the  fame  inimitable  perfeblions 
and  the  fame  faults.  Ye  friends  of  truth  !  wherefore  difguife  what 

i 

forces  itfelf  on  obfervation,  and  what  no  one  can  deny  ?  In  order  to 
be  a  great  man,  is  it  neceffary  to  be  free  from  every  fault  ?  Is  it  not 
fufficient  to  the  glory  of  Raphael  to  have  redeemed  a  few  flight  ble- 
mifhes  by  beauties  and  perfe&ions  without  number?  Let  us  do  juftice 
to  his  talents,  let  us  acknowledge  his  merit — but  do  not  let  us  conceal 
his  defeats ;  but  point  them  out  with  a  modeft  franknefs  to  the  enthu- 
fiaftic  Admirer  and  the  fervile  Imitator. 

Here  is  another  head  which  ftrikes  by  its  chara&er  of  greatnefs,  by 
a  happy  mixture  of  calmnefs  and  refolution,  of  intrepidity  and  gentle- 
nefs.  It  is  much  more  thinking  and  decided  than  the  preceding,  but 
at  the  fame  time  lefs  poetical,  and  lefs  formed  for  love.  The  noftril 
excepted,  that  nofe  is  almoft  fublime  ;  and  yet  it  could  not  be  fo  by 
the  fide  of  fuch  an  eye.  The  expreffion  of  the  eyes  is  never  either 
true  or  fublime,  when  in  fuch  an  attitude  the  upper  eye-lid  entirely 
difappears.  We  muft  impute  the  obliquity  of  the  mouth  to  the  Co¬ 
pier,  and  fhall  only  add  that  a  colledlion  of  fuch  fhaven  heads,  pre- 
fented  in  this  attitude  and  in  this  light,  would  be  infinitely  interefting 
to  the  Phyfiognomical  Obferver. 
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HENRY  FUSELI. 

Here  is  a  character  given  in  a  very  fuperior  ftyle,  a  face  drawn  with 
all  poflible  precifion.  In  this  manner  you  muft  defign  if  you  would 
draw  as  a  Phyfionomilt.  All  the  features  are  of  inconteflable  truth  ; 
they  are  fo  many  diftinH  perceptions,  in  which  every  thing  is  pofitive, 
in  which  nothing  is  altered  or  affeded.  The  Painter  has  forgotten 
himfelf,  and  given  undivided  attention  to  Nature  alone,  whofe  faith¬ 
ful  Interpreter  he  ought  to  be.  It  was  hardly  poflible,  without  doubt, 
to  catch  all  the  fpirit  of  a  face  fo  original ;  but  the  copy  is  a  fufficient 
proof  that  the  defigner  was  filled  with  his  object,  that  he  ftudied  it, 
and  employed  every  effort  to  fubjeft  it  to  his  pencil.  He  wilhed  to 
imitate  Nature,  as  clofely  as  (he  can  be  imitated  by  Art :  he  wilhed  to 
preferve  the  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  the  expreflive  cuive  of  the  upper  eye¬ 
lid,  that  of  the  mouth,  that  of  this  energetic  nofe,  which  alone  an¬ 
nounces  at  once  the  extraordinary  man.  The  Artift  has  executed  his 
talk  ;  but  his  very  exadnefs,  and  his  fcrupulous  fidelity  have  produced 
perhaps  fome  touches,  which  appear  to  us  rather  too  ftrong. 

It  remains  that  we  characterize  this  phyfionomy :  and  much  we  have 
to  fay  of  it.  The  curve  which  defcribes  the  profile  in  whole  is  ob- 
vioully  one  of  the  molt  remarkable ;  it  indicates  an  energetic  charac¬ 
ter,  which  fpurns  at  the  idea  of  trammels.  The  forehead  by  its  con¬ 
tours  and  pofition  is  more  fuited  to  the  Poet  than  the  Thinker ;  I  per¬ 
ceive  in  it  more  force  than  gentlenefs,  the  fire  of  imagination,  rather 
than  the  coolnefs  of  reafon.  The  nofe  feems  to  be  the  feat  of  an  in¬ 
trepid  genius.  The  mouth  promifes  a  fpirit  of  application  and  preci¬ 
fion — and  yet  it  colls  the  Original  the  greateft  effort  to  give  the  finilh- 
ing  touch  to  the  fmalleft  piece.  His  extreme  vivacity  gets  the  better 
of  that  portion  of  attention  and  exaClnefs  with  which  Nature  endow¬ 
ed  him,  and  which  is  Hill  dillinguilhable  in  the  detail  of  all  his 
works.  You  will  even  fometimes  find  in  them  a  degree  of  finifhing 
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almoft  over  curious,  and  which  for  this  reafon  forms  a  finsmlar  con- 

O 

traft  with  the  boldnefs  of  the  whole. 

Any  one  may  fee,  without  my  telling  it,  that  this  chara&er  is  not 
deftitute  of  ambition,  and  that  a  fenfe  of  his  own  merit  efcapes  him 
not.  It  may  alfo  be  fufpe£ted  that  he  is  fubje£t  to  impetuous  emo¬ 
tions  ;  but  will  any  one  fay  that  he  loves  with  tendernefs,  with  warmth, 
to  excefs?  There  is  nothing  however  more  true;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  fenfibility  has  occafion  continually  to  be  kept  awake  by  the 
prefence  of  the  beloved  obje£l :  abfent,  he  forgets  it,  and  troubles 
himfelf  no  more.  The  perfon  to  whom  he  is  fondly  attached,  while 
near  him,  may  lead  him  like  a  child;  but,  quit  him,  and  the  moft  per- 
fe£t  indifference  will  follow.  He  muft  be  roufed,  be  ftruck,  in  order 
to  be  carried  along.  Though  capable  of  the  greateft  a£tions,  to  him 
the  flighteft  complaifance  is  an  effort.  His  imagination  is  ever  aiming 
at  the  fublime,  and  delighting  itfelf  with  prodigies.  The  Sanftuary 
of  the  Graces  is  not  fhut  againft  him,  but  he  has  no  great  fkill  in  facri- 
ficing  to  them,  and  gives  himfelf  very  little  concern  about  it.  Though 
formed  to  feel  it,  he  feldom  reaches  the  fublime.  Nature  intended 
him  for  a  great  Poet,  a  great  Painter,  a  great  Orator ;  but,  to  borrow 
his  own  words,  4  inexorable  fate  does  not  always  proportion  the  will 
‘  to  our  powers;  it  fometimes  afligns  a  copious  proportion  of  will  to 

*  ordinary  minds,  whofe  faculties  are  very  contra£ted ;  and  frequent- 

•  ly  affociates  with  the  greateft  faculties  a  will  feeble  and  impotent.’ 
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ADDITIONS. 

Phyfiognomy,  or  what  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  the  knowledge 
of  man,  would  gain  infinitely,  if  a  perfon,  of  whom  a  good  likenefs  is 
given  could  be  judged  of  befides  from  his  works.  We  Ihall  endea¬ 
vour  to  colle£t  fome  effays  of  this  fort. 

Having  examined  in  the  preceding  article  the  image  of  a  man  re¬ 
markable  for  his  charafter  and  his  talents,  we  fhall  now  prefent  to 
the  Reader  a  few  of  his  productions*  Confidered  as  fuch,  and  as  works 
of  art,  they  will  furnifh  us,  in  both  refpefts,  with  reflections  intereft- 
ing  and  ufeful  to  the  end  we  have  in  view. 

....  ...  ..  ..  v 

i  .T  f  t\  ,  M  i  '  '  ^  . 

*  *;s  *  *  ’  %  •.*  *  .f,  ,  *  *■  T  '  •  .  ,  *  <  \  ,  \ 

A.  Brutus  after  Fuseli. 

,  V -'  <■  *  i  ^  '  4  *"  *  ♦  »  »,“*■»  tr  »  .*  ■*‘T  J  «  v«  »  1  ® 

Here  is,  firfl,  aBrutus,  at  the  inftant  when  the  Ghoft  appears  to  him. 
The  copy  has  been  cruelly  disfigured,  efpecially  in  what  regards  the 
mouth  and  root  of  the  nofe  ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  a  vigo¬ 
rous  mind  alone  could  have  feized  a  charafter  of  fuch  force.  The 
terror  painted  on  this  face  announces  a  foul  filled  with  agitation  and 
uneafinefs,  yet  ftill  pofTefling  itfelf  fufficiently  to  think  and  to  refleft. 
Uncertainty,  boldnefs,  contempt  and  fear  are  legible  in  the  eye,  and  the 
mouth.  The  contours  of  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows,  and  the  nofe  want 
correftnefs  and  dignity,  but  a  charafter  of  greatnefs,  which  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  feeling  and  the  efforts  of  the  Defigner,  is  ftrikingly  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  whole  taken  together.  In  the  chin,  particularly,  there  is  an 
exprefiion  of  obflinacy,  courage  and  haughtinefs. 
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Mary  Sister  of  Martha. 


"*iW"  *  “*r  ~  “**  "V  *  JCTfc-*-.  fa  fan?  ,wz™,  rto/  the  preceding  Outline  should  pass  as  his  Ida,  cFMary  . 

flat  MILavaters  remarks  rendered  it  necessary  to  the  English  Editor  to  pier  a  Par  simile  of  the  French  Engraving . 
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B.  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha. 

A  mixture  of  gentlenefs  and  harflinefs,  of  enthufiafm  and  fenfuality. 
The  forehead  and  the  nofe  are  too  coarfe,  and  never  could  be  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  mild  and  docile  character  of  a  difciple  of  Jefus.  The 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  expreffes  perfectly  well  a  religious  attention,  great 
mental  vigour  ;  if  it  did  not  terminate  too  much  in  a  point,  it  might 
be  held  up  as  the  model  of  an  ehergetic  and  fpiritual  eye.  The  mouth 
is  much  too  coarfe ;  the  corner  of  the  lips,  in  particular,  wants  truth 
and  corredlnefs ;  but  this  fault  muft  be  imputed  to  the  copyer,  and 
we  muft  ftill  admit  that  this  mouth  preferves  an  air  of  devotion, 
languor  and  tendernefs. 

The  eye-brow,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  beft  managed  part  of  the  face. 

The  attitude  of  the  hand  is  very  fortunate,  and  happily  ferves  to 
mark  the  calmnefs  of  attention  ;  but  it  is  badly  deligned  :  too  weak 
and  too  delicate  for  the  hand  of  a  man,  it  has  neither  the  grace  nor 
pliancy  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  a  woman. 

All  thefe  traits  in  general  are  too  ftrong  for  a  female  figure.  The 
ear  alone  deferves  to  be  excepted  :  I  fee  in  it  both  delicacy  and  pre- 
cifton ;  but  it  is  too  far  from  the  nofe,  befides  fomewhat  too  large, 
and  badly  placed.* 


*  The  Painter  has  been  confulted,  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjedt,  and  has  endeavoured  to  regain  what  was  Iofl: 
or  disfigured  by  the  Engraver  of  the  head  in  the  French  edition.  It  is  left  to  the  Reader  to  determine,  whether 
the  criticiftns  of  the  Author,  on  fpurious  deformities,  were  worth  retaining  at  the  expence  of  propriety  and 
beauty  ? 
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Saint- John-Baptift  in  the  ecftafy  of  contemplation:  ‘This  is  the 
‘  Lamb  of  God.’  •> 

It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  criticife  the  eye,  and  efpecially  the  upper 
eye-lid.  This  trait  is  evidently  extravagant,  affe&ed,  and  deftitute  of 
truth ;  it  conveys  however  the  idea  of  the  Defigner.* 

The  forehead  and  the  bandage  which  covers  it,  mean  nothing. 

The  nofe  announces  undoubtedly  great  delicacy  of  judgment:  but 
nothing  in  it  fuggefts  the  fublime  chara&er  of  a  Prophet,  or  the  tranf- 
ports  of  a  love  purely  divine. 

The  mouth  is  drawn  without  any  precifion ;  the  upper  lip  is  fome- 
thing  more  than  whimfical — and  yet  both  the  one  and  the  other  ex- 
prefs  the  defire  of  a  Soul  whofe  affe&ions  are  fet  on  things  above,  and 
which  has  renounced  all  the  vanities  of  this  world. 

The  chin,  the  part  below  it,  and  the  neck,  are  equally  expreffive 
of  this  pious  elevation. 

Is  it  not  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  full  of  genius  and  energy, 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  fludy  attentively  every  part  of  the  face  af¬ 
ter  Natuie  ?  Is  it  to  be  expedfced  that  any  one  fhould  imitate  her  well, 
without  knowing  her?  Without  the  truth  of  Nature  genius  finks  to  - 

little  or  nothing,  and  energy  becomes  weaknefs  whenever  it  ceafes  to 
be  natural. 

How  many  young  Artifts  might  have  rifen  to  the  height  of  the 
gieateft  Mafteis,  had  they  fet  out  with  fludying  corredlnefs ;  had  they 
liftened  to  the  voice  of  truth,  rather  than  followed  the  wanderings  of 
a  wild  imagination  ! 


*  The  DefiSner  of  tIlIS  head  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Lavater  when  he  Iketched  it :  whilft  he  was 
talking,  he  amuled  himfclf  with  drawing  fome  unpremeditated  Lines  on  the  paper  before  him— Mr.  Lavater 
liked  them,  and  the  Artift  gave  to  his  Defign  a  certain  finifh.  Having  totally  forgotten  the  drawing  of  that 
moment,  he  feels  himfelf  above  defending  what  appears  merely  to  be  a  Caricature  of  Guido’s  manner— the  foreign 
Engraver  has  done  what  was  in  his  power  to  make  it  worfe.  Mr.  Lavater,  rather  fancifully,  has  thought 
proper  to  call  it  St.  John,  Baptist. 


s:  JOHN. 
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SATAN. 

1  he  Engraver  has  consulted,  the  Designer,  arid  Followed  t/u  Original , 
the  inout/i  of  which  ejcpreises  contempt  instead  of  fear  . 
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D.  SATAN. 


What  a  fingular  produ&ion  !  It  proves  at  leaft  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  Artift  ;  it  announces  a  man  filled 
with  his  fubje£t,  prefling  toward  the  mark,  and  making  every  effort 
to  attain  it ;  prompt  in  feizing  an  idea,  and  eager  to  bring  it  forward. 
You  feel  at  once  what  muft  have  paffed  in  his  mind  at  the  moment 
when  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  this  compofition;  but  the  fmalleft  reflec¬ 
tion  is  fufficient  to  the  calm  Obfetver  to  difcover  its  faults :  he  finds 
in  it  a  borrowed  and  affe&ed  manner :  that  original  fin  of  all  Paint¬ 
ers  who  have  genius,  or  who  imagine  that  they  have  it. 

One  is  eafily  perfuaded  that  this  image  reprefents  a  Being  powerful, 
extraordinary,  more  than  human,  the  fworn  enemy  of  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  gentle  fimplicity  and  dignity  of  fentiment. 

Harfhnefs  and  obftinacy  are  engraven  on  that  front  of  brafs. 

The  fame  chara£fer  is  vifible  alfo  in  the  eye-brow,  if  that  name 
may  be  given  to  the  capricious  trait  which  the  Painter  has  fubfiituted 
in  its  place. 

The  eyes  are  menacing  from  rage  and  malignity  ;  but  they  are  at 
the  fame  time  diflurbed  by  fear.  That  look  indicates  agitation  fiom 
fome  unexpected  difcovery. 

The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  exprefies  violence;  the  lower  announces 
a  judicious  mind — but  ought  to  exprefs  more  malignity  and  fuiy. 

The  Mannerift  is  apparent  in  the  mouth.  In  this  copy  it  is  weak, 
though  it  be  not  fo  in  the  Original  :  here  it  exprefies  fear  rathei  than 

contempt.  The  under  lip  is  far  too  good. 

The  chin  too  ought  to  have  been  better  chara£terifed  :  compaied 
with  that  terrible  forehead,  it  is  too  gentle  and  attra&ive  ;  it  fhoald 
have  been  broader,  firmer,  a  little  awry,  and  projefting. 

Under  thefe  disfigured  traits  you  cannot  however  but  diffinguifh  the 
fallen  Angel:  you  perceive  ftill,  fome  traces  of  his  ancient  greatnefs 
and  in  this  confifts,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  principal  merit  of  the 
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The  death  of  Abel,  the  firft  vi£lim  facrificed  to  envy,  furnifhes  a 
bold  fubjeft  for  the  pencil  of  our  Artift ;  and  fuffering  innocence  is 
here  prefented  in  manly  and  energetic  traits,  under  the  form  of  a 
Hero.  The  fame  vigorous  touch  is  difcernible  in  all  the  Works  of 
this  Painter.  A  manner  feeble  or  pitiful  were  altogether  unfuitable  to 
his  original  genius.  You  remark,  in  his  defigns,  rather  a  fort  of  ten- 
fion,  which  in  truth  is  not  common,  but  which  he  fometimes  pufhes 
to  extravagance,  even  at  the  .expense  cf  goureftnefs. 

Hr - -  -  - 
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This  figure  muft  ftrike,  even  without  our  knowing  what  it  is  intended 
to  reprefent;  and  it  is  furely  not  the  produ£tion  of  an  ordinary  genius. 
A  fingle  defign  fuch  as  this  announces  more  than  a  methodical  Artift, 
more  than  an  Artift  merely  intelligent.  And  if  I  further  add  that  this 
figure  reprefents  the  Magician  Balaam  on  the  fummit  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  blefling  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  whom  he  intended  to  curfe — 
could  any  one  refufe  to  the  Author  a  genius  kindled  with  the  fire  of  a 
Michael- Angelo  ? 
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Fury  and  force,  an  energy  uniformly  fupported,  and  ever  aftive — 
this  is  what  diftinguifhes  moft  of  the  figures  and  compofitions  of  this 
mafculine  genius.  Spe&res,  Demons,  and  madmen  ;  fantoms,  exter¬ 
minating  angels ;  murders  and  a&s  of  violence — fuch  are  his  favourite 
obje&s ;  and  yet,  I  repeat  it,  no  one  loves  with  more  tendernefs. 
The  fentiment  of  love  is  painted  in  his  look — but  the  form  and  bony 
fyftem  of  his  face  chara&erize  in  him  a  tafte  for  terrible  fcenes,  and 
the  energy  which  they  require. 


'2W/I  tn  vn  memory  after  a  realSeaic  in  du  Hospital  ofS.Sfrinto  at  Rome .  Mr.L, tenter  has given  on/v  the  terrific  part  of  the  Scene .  The  designer 

liaviihf  indulged  the  Ena/ish  Atiiei  with  t/n  original Jhnuing  aungfete  he  thought  it  would  heaengtahle  to  thePuldh  to give  the  whole  in  this  Ed- 

( ito'on . 

I‘iib/is/it  t'  //.f  f/u  At? dmrts.  byTJHoUoH'qs-.io  Cct.ijtfi. 
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The  Witch  of  Endor.  Her  face  prefents  a  mixture  of  greatnefs 
and  littlenefs,  of  originality  and  caricature.  Her  attitude  exprefies 
energy  and  aftonifhment. 

The  figure  which  reprefents  the  Spirit  of  Samuel  is  in  every  refpedt 
admirable. 

That  of  Saul  equally  merits  the  higheft  praife,  and  is  perfe&ly 
fuitable  to  the  Hero  whom  we  fee  fainting  in  the  arms  of  a  Soldier 
inured  to  dreadful  Scenes. 

1  he  lower  vignette  may  ferve  as  a  contrail;  it  prefents  the  image  of 
calmnefs  and  wifdom. 
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Four  faces  the  idea  of  which  has  been  taken  from  Dante’s  Hell. 
They  exprefs  the  mod  horrible  fufferings ;  but  even  in  this  ftate  they 
announce  chara£ters  naturally  energetic,  though  deftitute  of  true  great- 
nefs.  Forehead  3.  for  example,  could  not  poflibly  belong  to  a  diftin- 
guifhed  man. 

Thofe  are  not  ordinary  finners;  they  are  men  rugged  and  relentlefs, 
who  never  knew  what  pity  was;  and  therefore  judgement  without 
mercy  has  been  pronounced  againft  them. 
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K.  Salome  after  Fuseli. 

Though  the  print  annexed  be  one  of  our  Artift’s  earlieft  produc¬ 
tions,  you  perceive  in  it  already  his  tafte  and  his  manner. 

The  face  of  the  daughter  of  Herodius  is  neither  fufficiently  young 
or  feminine.  The  eyes  and  the  nofe,  without  being  beautiful,  are  not 
however  deditute  of  dignity.  The  too  narrow  forehead,  which  an¬ 
nounces  obflinate  infenfibility,  can  produce  a  good  effeCt  neither  for 
the  phyfionomy,  nor  as  a  pi&ure ;  befides,  it  forms  a  fingular  con¬ 
trail:  with  the  length  and  delicacy  of  the  hand.  The  look  expreffes  a 
ftupid  adonilhmenf,  which  is  not  even  that  of  fear. — The  head  of 
Saint-John  is  at  leaft  forty  years  too  old.  I  difcern  in  it,  in  truth,  a 
noble  energy,  but  not  by  far  the  fublimity  “  of  the  greatell  of  thofe 
“  who  are  born  of  woman.”  Such  nofes  are  too  feeble,  too  timid 
for  energetic  characters.  An  arch  which  rifes  thus  in  the  middle  of 
the  nofe  always  fuppofes  3  weaknefs  of  temperament  and  a  want  of 
courage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  expreflion  and  truth  in  the  phyfionomy  of 
the  Attendant,  though  the  under  part  of  the  nofe  be  badly  drawn. 
Terror  and  anguilh  are  painted  on  the  manly  face  of  that  other  per- 
fonage,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  friends  of  Saint-John. 


//J’ujr/t' 
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L. 

Here  is  another  figure  full  of  fire,  of  dignity  and  energy,  but  de- 
fe&ive  in  refpe£t  of  truth  and  corre£lnefs.  I  imagine  it  reprefents  a 
Patriarch  or  a  Prophet  bellowing  his  benedi&ion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  folemn  than  this  face.  If  that  mouth  had  anathemas  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  would  flrike  terror  into  the  moll  obdurate  hearts.  Who 
could  refill  the  adjuration  of  fuch  a  perfon? 


M. 

There  is  no  fubjedf,  even  to  a  head  of  Chrift,  in  which  our  Artifl* 
does  not  blend  an  air  of  favagenefs — and  the  model  of  patience  bears 
here  the  chara&er  of  vehemence.  The  oblong  fquare  of  this  face  adds 
nothing  affuredly  to  the  expreffion  of  its  grief.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lefs  harfh  the  forms  are,  the  better  they  exprefs  the  affli£tions  of  the 
foul,  the  more  fufceptible  they  are  of  dignity  and  energy.  Great  in¬ 
ternal  force  may  very  well  fubfift  without  vehemence.  The  nofe 
alone,  and  the  gentlenefs  depicted  in  it  certainly  required  a  form  of 
face  totally  different.  This  before  us  prefents  only  the  grimace  of  a; 
forced  character,  only  an  affemblage  of  traits  abfolutely  heterogeneous- 
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*  This  head  is  not  a  defign  of  Mr.  Fufeli’s,  but  copied  by  him  from  an  ancient  picture  of  Andrea  \  errocchio. 
He  is  unwilling  it  lhould  pafs  with  the  Britilh  public  as  bis  Idea  of  Chrift.  H,  H. 
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N. 

The  richnefs  of  this  compofition  takes  nothing  away  from  its  fim- 
plicity.  It  is  a  Knight  who  has  juft  aflaflinated  his  miftrefs.  Fettered 
by  remorfe  of  confcience,  accufed  by  the  prefence  of  his  vi6tim,  he 
deplores  his  madnefs,  but  repents  it  not ;  he  detefts  it,  and  yet  ftill 
applauds  himfelf  for  it.  A  chara£ter  of  fuch  force  was  capable  of 
committing  a  premeditated  crime  in  cold  blood.  Before  giving  him¬ 
felf  up  to  it,  he  beheld  it  not  in  all  its  blacknefs  :  and  even  after  the 
fatal  blow,  he  does  not  yet  feel  it  in  all  its  enormity. 


Eixelat  Count  or  Raramu  .sumnmtd B moan /bm  orlronnrm  .  mutiny  over  the  body  ofMtduna  shun  by  him  /or  isindtlitv  during  hit  absent*  in  the  Holy  Land  - _ 
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PlMuJ  tis  (Ac  Act  dtrrstj  by  THcllcM'ay  as  OtUbtr  if  91 

We  cannot  finifh  better  than  with  this  beautiful  compofition  of 
Raphael,  drawn  from  memory.  This  copy*  pronounces  at  once  the 
elogium  of  our  Artift’s  genius  and  fenfibility  ;  and  after  the  many 
proofs  we  have  produced  of  his  ardent  imagination,  one  was  wanting 
to  eftablifh  his  gentle  and  loving  chara&er.  Is  it  not  felf  evident  that 
this  piece  is  fingularly  delicate?  Every  thing  in  it  breathes  tranquillity? 
foftnefs,  tendernefs.  You  love  to  hang  over  it;,  you  feel  an  in¬ 
clination  to  affift  the  perfons  employed  in  rendering  to  Jefus  Chrift 
fervices  fo  affe£ting. 

*  Whoever  choofes  to  compare  this  copy  with  the  original  will  find  that  all  of  it  does  not  belong  to  Raphael. 

H.  H. 
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FRAGMENT  FOURTEENTH. 


OF  THE 

HOMOGENEOUSNESS 

> 

OF  ALL  THE 

INDIVIDUALS 

OF 

THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

IN  all  her  organifations,  Nature  operates  from  the  interior  to  the 
exterior  ;  every  circumference  in  her  bends  towards  a  common  centre. 
The  fame  vital  force  which  makes  the  heart  beat,  puts  in  motion  alfo 
the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  One  and  the  fame  force  has  arched  the 
fcull  and  the  nail  of  the  toe.  Art  only  afforts,  and  in  that  differs  from 
Nature.  This  laft  forms  a  whole  of  one  piece,  and  at  a  fingle  cafl.  The 
back  unites  itfelf  to  the  head  ;  the  fhoulder  produces  the  arm  ;  from  the 
arm  fprings  the  hand  ;  and  the  hand  in  its  turn  fends  out  the  fingers. 
Univerfally  the  root  rifes  into  the  flem,  the  ftem  pufhes  out  the  branch¬ 
es,  the  branches  produce  the  flowers  and  fruit.  One  part  is  derived 
from  another  as  from  its  root.  They  are  all  of  the  fame  nature,  all 
homogeneous.  Notwithflanding  all  thefe  relations,  the  fruit  of  branch 
a .  cannot  be  that  of  branch  b.  much  lefs  the  fruit  of  another  tree.  It 
is  the  determinate  effect  of  a  given  force;  and  it  is  thus  Nature  uniform¬ 
ly  a6ts.  For  this  fame  reafon,  the  finger  of  one  man  never  could  be 
exa&ly  adjufted  to  the  hand  of  another  man.  Each  part  of  an  organic 
whole  is  of  a  piece  with  the  combined  whole,  and  bears  the  chara6ler 
of  it.  The  blood  which  flows  in  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  has  the 
Vol.  II.  4  F  chara£ler 
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charafler  *  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  heart. 
The  fame  thing  holds  with  refpefl  to  the  nerves  and  the  bones ;  all  is 
animated  with  one  and  the  fame  fpirit.  And  as  every  part  of  the  body 
is  found  to  have  a  relation  to  the  body  to  which  it  belongs ;  as  the 
meafureofa  fingle  member,  of  a  fingle  little  joint  of  the  finger,  may 
ferve  as  a  rule  for  finding  and  determining  the  proportions  of  the 
whole,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  body  in  all  its  extent — in  like 
manner  alfo  the  form  of  each  part  feparately  taken,  ferves  to  indicate 
the  form  of  the  combined  whole.  All  becomes  oval,  if  thq  head  be 
oval ;  if  it  be  round,  all  is  rounded  ;  all  is  fquare,  if  it  be  fquare. 
There  is  only  one  common  form,  one  common  fpirit,  one  common 
root.  Hence  it  is  that  every  organic  body  compofes  a  whole,  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away,  and  to  which  nothing  can  be  added, 
without  deftroying  the  harmony,  without  producing  diforder  or  de¬ 
formity.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  man  is  derived  from  one  and  the 
fame  fource.  Every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  him :  form,  ftature, 
colour;  the  hair,  fkin,  veins,  nerves,  bones;  the  voice,  gait,  manners, 
ftyle,  paflions,  love  and  hatred.  He  is  always  one,  always  the  fame. 
He  has  his  fphere  of  aflivity  in  which  his  faculties  and  fenfations 
move.  He  has  the  power  of  acting  freely  in  this  fphere,  but  he  has  not 
the  power  of  tranfcending  its  limits.  I  admit,  however,  that  every 
face  changes,  however  imperceptibly  it  may  be,  from  one  moment 
to  another,  even  in  its  folid  parts  •  but  thefe  changes  are  ftill  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  face  itfelf,  analogous  to  the  meafure  of  mutabitity,  and 
to  the  proper  charaflers  which  are  affigned  to  it.  It  can  change  only 
after  its  own  manner,  and  every  affefled,  borrowed,  imitated  or  he¬ 
terogeneous  movement,  ftill  preferves  its  individuality,  which  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  combined  whole,  belongs  only  to  that 

particular  being,  and  would  no  longer  be  the  fame  in  one  different. 

•  * 

I  almofl  blufh  for  the  age  I  live  in,  that  I  am  under  the  neceffity 
of  infilling  on  truths  fo  palpable.  What  will  pofterity  fay,  when  it  ob- 

ferves 
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ferves  me  obliged  to  take  fo  much  pains  to  demonftrate  this  propofi- 
tion  fo  evident,  and  yet  fo  frequently  denied  by  fome  who  would  pafs 
for  Philofophers.  £  Nature  amufes  not  herfelf  in  matching  detached 
‘  parts  :  She  compofes  at  a  lingle  call :  her  organifations  are  not  in- 
*  laid  work.’  Her  plans  are  the  production  of  one  and  the  fame  in- 
ftant.  There  is  always  the  fame  ruling  idea,  the  fame  fpirit  makes  it- 
felf  felt  even  in  the  minuteft  details  ;  it  extends  through  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  pervades  every  branch  of  it.  Such  is  nature  in  all  her 
works.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  fhe  forms  the  fmalleft  of  plants  as 
well  as  the  molt  fublime  of  human  beings.  A  produftion  refembling 
mofaic  work,  and  all  whofe  parts  are  not  derived  from  one  common 
Hem,  which  transfufes  its  fap  to  the  remote!!  branches,  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  neither  of  fentiment  nor  of  Nature.  You  will  find  nothing  of 
energy,  of  truth  or  nature  but  in  that  whofe  expanfions  grow  out  of  the 
very  body  of  the  fubjeft :  it  alone  will  produce  admirable,  univerfal, 
permanent  effe&s.  All  my  phyfiognomical  refearches  will  be  ufelefs, 
and  I  fhall  have  loft  my  labour,  unlefs  I  fucceed  in  combating  an  ab- 
furd  prejudice,  unworthy  of  the  age  we  live  in,  and  no  lefs  contrary 
to  found  Philofophy  than  to  experience,  namely,  c  That  Nature  col- 
‘  lefts  from  different  quarters  the  parts  of  the  fame  face.’  But  at  the 
fame  time  I  fhall  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  for  my  labour,  if  I  am 
fo  happy  as  to  demonftrate,  once  for  all,  the  homogeneity,  the  harmo¬ 
ny,  the  uniformity  of  the  organifation  of  our  body — if  I  am  f(5  happy 
as  to  eftablifh  this  truth  by  evidence  which  it  fhall  be  impoftible  to 
refill. 

The  human  body  may  be  conftdered  as  a  plant,  of  which  every  part 
preferves  the  charafler  of  the  ftem.  1  cannot  repeat,  fo  often,  as  it  is 
neceffary,  a  propofition  fo  felf  evident,  as  it  is  attacked  indifferently 
on  all  hands,  as  it  is  inceffantly  infulted  both  in  word  and  deed,  as  it 
is  inceffantly  violated  by  Authors  and  Artifts. 


The 
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The  greateft  Matters  prefent  me,  in  this  refpeft,  with  the  mod 
fliocking  incongruities.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  {ingle  one  who 
has  throughly  ftudied  the  harmony  of  the  contours  of  the  human 
body  :  not  even  Pouflin,  not  even  Raphael.  Clafs,  in  their  piftures, 
the  forms  of  the  face ;  oppofe  to  them  analogous  forms  taken  from 
Nature — in  other  words,  draw,  for  example,  their  contours  of  fore¬ 
heads  ;  look  for  fimilar  ones  in  nature,  and  then  compare  the  pro- 
grettions  of  the  one  and  of  the  other — and  you  will  find  a  want  of  re- 
femblance  which  you  could  hardly  have  looked  for  in  the  firft  maf- 
ters  of  the  Art. 

If  I  except  the  lengthening  and  the  tenfion  of  the  figures,  efpecially 
of  human  figures,  I  fhould  allow,  perhaps,  to  Chodowiecki  moft 
fentiment  for  homogeneity — but  it  is  only  in  caricaturas ;  I  mean  to 
fay,  that  he  fucceeds  in  expreflin%  the  coherence  of  the  parts  and  of 
the  traits  in  grimaced  fubje&s,  in  charadlers  over-charged  or  bur- 
lefqued.  For  juft  as  there  is  a  homogeneity  for  beauty,  there  is  one 
alfo  for  uglinefs.  Every  fingular  figure  has  a  fpecies  of  irregularity 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  extends  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  juft 
as  all  the  aflions  of  a  good  man,  and  the  bad  actions  of  a  villain, 
ever  preferve  the  chara&er  of  the  original,  or  at  leaft  favour  of  that 
chara&er.  The  greateft  part  of  Poets  and  of  Painters  do  not  pay  fuf- 
ficient  attention  to  this  truth,  which  may  be  however  of  fuch  infinite 
fervice  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Our  admiration  ceafes,  the 
moment  we  perceive  in  any  fubjeft  incongruous  parts.  Why  has  no 
one  hitherto  taken  it  into  his  head  to  affociate,  in  the  fame  face,  eyes 
of  a  different  colour?  Such  an  abfurdity  would  not  be  more  ridiculous 
than  that  of  introducing  the  nofe  of  a  Venus  into  a  face  of  the  Virgin ; 
an  abfurdity  which  is  every  day  committed,  but  which  does  not  the  lefs 
for  that  offend  the  obferving  eye  of  the  Phyfionomift.  A  man  of  the 
world  has  affured  me  that,  at  a  mafked  ball,  a  nofe  of  pafte-board  only 

put 
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put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  moft  intimate  friends  to  difcover  him.  So 
true  it  is  that  Nature  revolts  againft  every  thing  foreign  to  herfelf. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  elucidate  the  fa6t,  take,  if  you  pleafe,  a 
thoufand  filhouettes  exa&ly  defigned.  Begin  with  clafling  the  fore¬ 
heads  only — (We  fhall  fhew  in  proper  time  and  place,  that,  after  fome 
figns  exaftly  determined,  all  real  and  poffible  foreheads  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  certain  clalfes,  the  number  of  which  does  not  extend  to  in¬ 
finity  ;)  begin,  I  fay,  with  clafling,  feparately  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  the 
chin  ;  afterwards  colle£l  the  figns  of  one  particular  clafs — and  you 
will  unqueftionably  find  that  fuch  a  form  of  nofe,  never  fupports  a 
forehead  of  fuch  another  form  heterogeneous  to  it ;  that  fuch  a  fpecies 
of  forehead  is  ever  aflociated  with  fuch  a  nofe  of  an  analogous  fpecies. 
This  examination  might  be  extended  equally  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
face  ;  and  they  would  fupport  it,  if  the  moveable  parts  had  more  fta^ 
bility,  if  they  were  lefs  fubjeft  to  contrafl  borrowed  airs,  which  are 
not  the  effieft  of  the  primitive  form,  of  the  produfHve  force  of  Nature, 
but  that  of  difguife  or  of  conftraint.  The  examples  which  I  fhall 
colleft  in  fome  particular  prints  will  ferve  as  a  complete  confirmation 
of  thefe  principles.  We  fatisfy  ourfelves,  at  prefent,  with  relating  the 
Ample  refult  of  our  refearches. 

Among  a  hundred  foreheads  which  appear  rounded  in  the  profile, 

I  have  never  found  a  Angle  one  which  prefented  an  aquiline  nofe  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  In  the  fame  number  of  fquare  foreheads,  or  which 
approach  that  form,  I  do  not  recollefl  one  whofe  progreflions  are  not 
marked  by  profound  cavities.  When  the  forehead  is  perpendicular, 
never  does  the  lower  part  of  the  face  prefent  parts  ftrongly  bent  into  a 
circular  form — unlefs  it  be  perhaps  the  part  below  the  chin. 

When  the  form  of  the  face  is  perpendicular,  and  fupported  by 
bones  ftrongly  compared,  it  never  admits  of  eye-brows  very  much 
arched. 
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If  the  forehead  advances,  the  under  lip  ufually  proje&s  ;  only  this 
rule  is  not  applicable  to  children. 

Foreheads  llightly  curved,  and  yet  Hoping  very  much  backward, 
cannot  admit  of  a  little  turned-up  nofe,  whofe  contour  prefents  in 
profile  a  marked  excavation. 

The  nearnefs  of  the  nofe  to  the  eye  always  fettles  the  diffance  of 
the  mouth. 

•  The  greater  the  diftance  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth,  the 
fmaller  alfo  will  be  the  upper  lip.  An  oval  form  of  face  almoft  al¬ 
ways  fuppofes  lips  plump  and  well  defigned. 

Other  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind,  which  I  have  collefted,  Hill 
need  to  be  confirmed  by  experience :  but  here  is  one  whofe  evidence 
is  ftriking,  and  which  will  prove  to  every  mind  capable  of  feeling  and 
of  feizing  the  truths  of  Phyfionomy,  c  How  fimple  and  harmonius 
•  Nature  is  in  her  formations,  how  uniformly  fhe  rejefts  patch-work/ 

Take  the  filhouettes  of  four  perfons  acknowledged  to  be  judicious: 
feparate  the  parts  of  each;  and  of  thefe  detached  feftions  compofe  a 
whole  fo  nicely  adjufted  that  the  joining  fhall  not  appear.  With  the 
forehead  of  the  firft  filhouette  affort  the  nofe  of  the  fecond  ;  add  to 
them  the  mouth  of  the  third,  and  the  chin  of  the  fourth — and  the  re- 
fult  of  thefe  different  figns  of  wifdom  will  become  the  image  of  folly  ; 
for  at  bottom  all  folly,  perhaps,  is  only  a  heterogeneous  incoherence. 
But,  it  will  be  faid,  thefe  four  faces  could  not  *  be  heterogeneous,  if 
they  all  belonged  to  men  of  fenfe.’  Be  it  fo  :  let  them  have  been  fuch 
or  not,  the  jun£lion  of  their  decompofed  features  will  not  the  lefs  pro¬ 
duce  an  impreflion  of  folly. 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  maintain  that  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of 
the  whole  of  a  profile  from  one  of  its  parts  only,  from  a  fimple  de¬ 
tached  feflion — fuch  perfons,  I  fay,  would  be  founded  in  their 
affertion,  if  Nature,  like  Art,  fatisfied  herfelf  with  piecing  up  her 
works.  But  the  compofitions  of  Art  are  arbitrary,  whereas  Nature 

ever 
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ever  afls  according  to  permanent  laws.  Should  it  happen  that  a  man 
of  good  fenfe  fall  into  madnefs,  fuch  a  revolution  is  immediately  an¬ 
nounced  by  heterogeneous  figns.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  leng¬ 
thens  ;  the  eyes  take  a  contrary  direflion  from  that  of  the  fore¬ 
head  ;  the  mouth  can  no  longer  remain  {hut ;  or  elfe  the  features 
undergo  fome  other  derangement  which  makes  them  lofe  their  equi¬ 
librium.  In  fhort,  the  accidental  madnefs,  of  a  man  naturally  judi¬ 
cious,  will  manifeft  itfelf  by  a  want  of  harmony,  by  an  incoherence 
of  the  features  of  the  face.  If  we  are  defired  to  judge  from  the  fore¬ 
head  only,  we  muft  venture  no  further  than  to  fay:  *  Such  was  the 
€  natural  capacity  of  this  man,  before  his  face  was  changed  by  extra- 
*  ordinary  caufes/  But  if  the  whole  face  be  exhibited  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  radical  charafler,  and  to  diftinguiffi  what 
the  man  formerly  was,  from  what  he  aflually  is. 

In  order  to  fludy  Phyfiognomy  with  fuccefs,  you  mud:  begin  with 
ftudying  the  harmony  of  the  conffituent  parts  of  the  face.  Without 
this  preliminary  branch  of  knowledge  you  will  lofe  all  your  labour. 

Never  will  any  one  make  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of  Phyfiognomy, 
or  poflefs  its  true  fpirit,  who  is  not  endowed  with  a  kind  of  inllinfl 
for  perceiving  the  homogeneity  and  the  harmony  of  Nature  who 
poflefles  not  that  accurate  tafl,  which  feizes  at  the  firft  glance  every 
heterogeneous  part,  in  other  words,  every  thing  in  a  fubjefl  which  is 
only  the  work  of  Art,  or  the  effefl  of  conftraint.  Far  removed  from 
the  fanfluary  of  this  divine  fcience  be  all  thofe,  who,  deftitute  of  the 
feeling  to  which  we  allude,  dare  to  call  in  queflion  the  fimplicity 
and  harmony  of  Nature ;  all  thofe,  who,  confidering  an  organized 
body  as  a  piece  of  chequered  work,  reprefent  Nature  as  a  compofitor 
for  the  printing-prefs,  picking  the  charaflers  out  of  different  cafes. 
The  fkin  even  of  the  fmalleft  infefl  has  not  been  woven  in  this  man¬ 
ner  1  how  much  lefs  the  mailer-piece  of  all  organifations,  the  human 
body !  He  who  dares  to  doubt  refpefling  the  immediate  progref- 
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fion,  the  continuity,  the  fimplicity  of  the  organical  productions  of  Na¬ 
ture,  is  not  formed  for  feeling  her  beauties,  nor  confequently  for  efti- 
mating  thofe  of  Art,  the  imitator  of  Nature.  I  afk  pardon  of  the  Reader 
if  I  exprefs  myfelf  with  too  much  warmth ;  but  what  I  fay  is  of  the 
greateft  importance,  and  my  fubjeCt  hurries  me  along.  The  knowledge 
of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  Nature  in  general,  and  of  the  human  form 
in  particular ;  the  prompt  feeling  which  impels  us  inftantaneoufly  to 
form  a  judgement  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  it  were,  inftinc- 
tively,  furnifh  us  with  the  key  of  all  truth.  On  the  contrary,  is  any 
one  deftitute  of  this  knowledge,  of  this  feeling,  he  has  only  falfe  ideas 
of  things.  To  ignorance  and  the  want  of  inftinCtive  feeling  we  muft 
impute  the  many  caprices  and  extravagancies  which  are  to  be  found 
in  works  of  Art,  in  the  productions  of  genius,  in  our  aCtions  and 
decifions.  Hence  the  fcepticifm,  the  incredulity,  the  irreligion  of 
the  age  we  live  in.  Can  he  who  admits  the  homogeneity  of  Nature, 
and  who  pofleffes  the  feeling  of  it,  poftibly  be  an  infidel  ?  Can  he 
refufe  to  believe  in  God  and  in  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Muft  he  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  moft  perfeCt  agreement,  the  moft  divine  harmony;  one  and 
the  fame  fpirit  of  unity  and  fimplicity  in  Nature  and  in  Revelation ,  in 
the  conduCt  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  that  of  his  Apoftles,  as  well  as  in 
the  precepts  which  they  have  left  us? — Where  finds  he  the  appear¬ 
ance,  what  do  I  fay, — where  finds  he  the  poflibiJity  of  an  inco¬ 
herence  ? 

Let  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  human  phyfionomy.  It  will 
continue  no  longer  a  problem,  after  one  is  intimately  convinced  of 
the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  human  form,  after  it  becomes  perceptible 
on  the  firft  glance,  after  it  is  felt  fufficiently  to  refer  to  the  want 
of  this  charaCler,  the  infinite  diftance  which  feparates  the  works  of 
Art  from  the  works  of  Nature. 

Be  pofteffed  of  this  feeling,  this  inftinCt,  or  this  taCt,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  allow  to  every  phyfionomy  only 
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the  juft  meafure  of  faculties  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  and  you  will 
a<ft  upon  each  individual  according  to  its  capacity,  and  you  will 
never  be  tempted  to  afcribe  to  a  chara£ler  heterogeneous  qualities, 
which  could  not  belong  to  it.  Faithful  to  the  rules  of  Nature,  you 
will  work  after  her ;  you  will  exa6l  no  more  than  fhe  has  given  ; 
you  will  rejeft  only  what  fhe  has  rejected.  It  will  be  eafy  for  you 
to  diftinguifh  in  your  wife,  in  your  children,  in  your  pupil,  in  your 
friend  every  trait  which  is  fuitable  to  him,  in  virtue  of  the  organi- 
fation  of  Nature.  By  a&ing  with  prudence  on  this  original  ftock, 
by  giving  dire&ion  to  the  capital  faculties  ftill  fubfifting,  you  will  be 
able  to  reftore  to  the  propenfities  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  traits  of 
the  phyfionomy,  their  firft  equilibrium.  In  general,  you  will  con- 
fider  every  tranfgreflion,  every  vice,  as  a  derangement  of  this  har¬ 
mony.  You  will  admit  that  every  deviation  produces  on  the  exterior 
form  alterations  which  cannot  efcape  the  eyes  of  the  quick-fighted ; 
you  will  allow  that  vice  deforms  and  degrades  man,  created  after  the 
image  of  God.  If  the  Phyfionomift  is  penetrated  with  thefe  feelings 
and  with  thefe  ideas,  who  will  form  a  more  accurate  judgement  than 
he  of  the  a&ions  of  man,  and  of  the  works  of  art?  Will  any  one 
fufpeft  him  of  injuftice?  Will  not  his  decifions  be  founded  on 
proofs  that  are  irrefiftible  ? 
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ADDITIONS. 

In  order  to  guide  with  more  certainty  the  judgement  of  the  Reader 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  which  we  have  juft  eftablifhed, 
we  proceed  to  exhibit  a  new  feries  of  portraits.  They  fhall  be  ex¬ 
amples  to  juftify  the  rules  laid  down,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  indicate 
the  deviations. 

A. 

Here  is  firft  a  head  in  which  the  nofe  and  mouth  are  found  in  the 
moft  perfe£t  harmony.  The  forehead  is  almoft  too  good  for  the 
under  part  of  the  face.  The  eye  poflefles  an  exa6t  medium  in  the 
combined  whole ;  and  this  whole  promifes  a  character  honeft,  in¬ 
capable  of  a£ting  from  malignity.  He  has  not  a  great  deal  of  fenft- 
bility,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  harfh  in  him.  The  under  part  of  the 
face  announces  a  contra&ed  intelleft,  which  you  would  not  have 
expe&ed  from  fuch  a  forehead. 
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ADDITION.  B. 

The  forehead,  without  being  ordinary,  is  not  fo  good  as  the  nofe, 
and  confequently  thefe  two  parts  are  not  homogeneous.  The  laft 
announces  a  man  who  thinks  with  much  ingenuity  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  the  fame  degree  of  expreflion  in  the  under  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  (till  lefs  in  the  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  eye-brow.  Be- 
fides  the  (tiff  and  conftrained  attitude  of  the  whole,  it  forms  a  contrail 
with  the  eye  and  mouth,  and  efpecially  with  the  nofe.  The  eye¬ 
brow  excepted,  this  phyfionomy  indicates  a  chara6ter  calm  and 
gentle. 


3o8  fragment  fourteenth. 

ADDITION.  G. 

This  outline  drawn  after  a  buft  of  Cicero,  may  be  produced,  in 
fome  fort,  as  a  model  of  homogeneity.  Every  thing  in  it  bears  the 
fame  chara&er  of  ingenuity  ;  every  trait  is  equally  cut,  polilhed, 
fharpened.  You  will  hazard  nothing  in  affirming  that  this  profile  is 
extraordinary,  but  I  do  not  find  in  it  the  fublime.  I  would  propofe 
this  phyfionomy  as  the  prototype  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius ; 
but  I  fufpeft  him  a  little  of  giving  into  fubtilties  and  minutenefles. 
Good-nature  is  not  what  I  would  expert  from  it,  but  rather  mirth 
bordering  on  raillery. 
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ADDITION.  D. 

This  head  is  one  of  the  moft  original,  and  moft  ftrikingly  marked. 

I  difcern  in  it  an  air  too  childifh  :  the  defign  in  general  is  timid, 
and  the  contour  of  the  forehead  efpecially  ought  to  have  been  ma¬ 
naged  with  more  freedom  ;  but  a  very  beautiful  harmony,  neverthe- 
lefs  reigns  through  the  whole.  Every  thing  unites  in  exprefling  a 
character  of  gentlenefs,  goodnefs  and  fenfibility.  When  the  hind- 
head  is  roundly  prominent,  the  forehead  and  nofe  ufually  advance 
likewife,  and  the  whole  face  affumes  a  form  more  or  lefs  arched. 

In  this  profile  the  eye  is  in  truth  a  little  too  diftant  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  nofe  ;  but  confidered  by  itfelf,  it  depifts,  like  all  the 
reft,  a  foul  filled  with  candour,  a  mind  accurate  and  juft,  rather  than 
profound. 
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ADDITION.  E. 

A  homogeneous  face,  however  fmgular  it  may  be  in  other  refpe&s, 
diftinguifhes  itfelf  almoft  always  by  a  natural  air  which  ftrikes  from 
the  firft  moment.  Here  is  a  proof  of  it.  ConnoilTeur  or  not,  will 
any  one  pretend  to  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  profile  placed 
below  ?  Will  any  one  take  it  for  a  work  of  imagination  ?  Surely 
not ;  every  perfon  who  looks  at  it  muft  fay,  without  hefitation,  that 
it  is  true,  copied  after  Nature.  And,  in  effeft,  it  is  not  thus  that  Art 
invents.  It  never  reaches  this  accuracy  of  relation,  this  harmony  in 
the  features  and  in  the  parts  of  the  face.  A  portrait  like  this  in- 
flantly  awakens  ideas  of  refemblance  to  fuch  and  fuch  perfons  whom 
we  think  we  have  feen — or  elfe  it  infpires  the  idea  that  there  muft 
exift  phyfionomies  which  approach  to  it.  Such  a  forehead  never 
fupports  a  nofe  defcending  in  a  perpendicular  line  :  there  muft  be  of 
neceftity  this  aquiline  nofe,  this  form  of  lip,  this  mouth  half  opened, 
and  made  for  eloquence.  It  will  be  eafy  likewife  to  determine  from 
this  forehead  the  meafure  of  the  faculties  which  it  contains.  We 
muft  not  exp e 61  from  it  the  fublime  flights  of  Poetry  ;  but  the  whole 
features  taken  together  will  ever  refcue  this  head  from  the  herd  of 
ordinary  beings.  It  promifes  a  man  of  exa6tnefs,  the  friend  of  or¬ 
der,  and  who  carefully  retains  the  ideas  which  he  has  once  re¬ 
ceived. 
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ADDITION.  F. 

This  face  too  has  the  imprefs  of  truth  upon  it.  Obferve  what  pre- 
cifion  and  harmony  are  here.  The  defign  of  it  is  ftrongly  marked ; 
but  I  find  an  incoherent  void  in  the  interval  which  feparates  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  their  expreflion  itfelf  appears  to  me  fomewhat  vague  and 
feeble.  Befides,  the  chara&er  of  this  forehead  might  very  well  re¬ 
tain  the  emotions  of  goodnefs  which  feem  to  animate  the  mouth — - 
that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fpirit  of  application  of  the  original,  and  his 
natural  firmnefs  might  eafily  degenerate  into  caprice  and  obftinacy. 
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ADDITION.  G. 


A  good  Phyfionomift  fhould  know  how  to  diftinguiffi  in  every 
unknown  portrait,  the  traits  which  are  true,  from  thofe  in  which  the 
painter  has  failed,  or  which  he  has  altered  :  thofe  which  are  in  Na¬ 
ture,  from  thofe  which  are  out  of  it,  A  fingle  trait  perfectly  true 
fhould  fuffice  him  to  determine  and  fettle  all  the  traits  which  are  only 
half  true,  or  which  are  not  at  all  fo.  For  my  own  part,  I  boaft  not  of 
having  arrived  at  this  degree  of  fagacity,  at  this  infallibity  of  tad  ;  I 
have  thegood  fortune,  however,  fometimes  to  approach  it  lefs  or  more, 
and  to  make  experiments  tolerably  fuccefsful  in  this  way.  Whatever 
is  in  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fucceed  here  with  refped  to  the 
portrait  below,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  a  fingle  part  in  the  exatt 
truth  of  Nature.  All  i  can  fay  of  it  is,  that  the  forehead  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  hair,  and  particularly  with  the  chin.  To  judge  from 
thefe  features  I  fuppofe  that  in  the  original  the  eyelids  are  more 
wrinkled,  the  upper  lip  much  more  precife  and  more  prominent ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  face,  properly  fo  called,  better  marked  in  general. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  the  copy  does  not  give  entirely  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  mouth,  already  fo  beautiful :  it  ought  to  be  more  open, 
and  lefs  undulating.  Notwithftanding  the  imperfedions  of  this  por¬ 
trait,  I  difcern  in  it  ftill  the  charader  of  a  man  not  eafy.  to  be  fported 
with,  and  whofe  prefence  alone  would  overawe  mean  and  corrupted 
minds. 
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ADDITION.  H. 

Were  it  not  as  yet  underftood  what  I  mean  by  the  homogeneouf* 
nefs  of  the  face,  this  one  Purely  would  explain  it.  Compare  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  hindhead  with  the  forehead,  the  forehead  with  the  mouth; 
and  you  will  find  throughout  the  fame  harfh  and  furly  charafler  :  a 
ftupid  obftinacy  is  vifible  in  every  feature  taken  feparately,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  whole.  Is  it  poflible  that  fuch  a  forehead  fhould  be  af- 
fociated  with  a  little  funk  lip  ?  Is  it  pofiible  that  with  fuch  a  fore¬ 
head,  the  hindhead  fhould  be  prominently  arched  ? 
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ADDITION.  I. 

Here  is  a  fti  iking  inftance  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  face.  This 
man  loft  his  nofe  by  an  accident,  and  fupplied  its  place  by  an  artificial 
one.  Was  it  poffible  for  him  to  make  choice  of  any  form  whatever 
indifferently,  and  make  it  equally  to  accord  with  the  reft  of  his  face  ? 
No  affuredly  ;  a  long  defcending  nofe  like  this  alone  could  have  fitted 
him  :  this  progreffion  was  the  only  true  one  ;  every  other  woiMd  have 
been  incongruous,  heterogeneous.  After  this  I  afk,  If  the  nofe  muft 
not  of  neceffity  rife  backward,  when  it  thus  inclines  forward  ?  and  re¬ 
ciprocally,  if  the  hinder  part  muft  not  fink,  when  it  is  turned  up  at 
the  tip?  Here  is  then  one  primary  pofitive  rule,  on  which  the  ho¬ 
mogeneity  may  be  fettled  with  mathematical  certainty.  As  to  the 
fignification  of  the  face  which  the  vignette  prefents,  I  would  fay  that 
it  announces  aftonifhing  faculties,  but  without  energy.  The  whole 
together,  and  more  particularly  ft  ill  the  eye,  the  nofe,  and  the  mouth, 
chara&erize  a  difpofition  which  cannot  without  an  effort  refift  the 
charms  of  pleafure. 


Sru/p.. 
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ADDITION.  K. 

I  never  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing  this  illuftrious  Princefs,  diflin- 
guifhed  by  fo  much  perfonal  merit,  and  by  fo  many  great  qualities  : 
I  have  never  had  the  flighted  opportunity  of  difcufting  the  refem- 
blance  of  this  profile — and  yet  I  am  certain  that  if  the  mouth  is  ex¬ 
actly  taken,  the  forehead  cannot  be  entirely  true ;  that  if  the  upper 
part  of  this  divifion  of  the  face  is  hit  with  precifion,  there  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  an  error  in  the  feftion  which  appears  between  the  eye-brow 
and  the  root  of  the  nofe.  A  face  fo  fublime  cannot  abfolutely  admit 
of  a  noftril  fo  fmall.  Befides,  the  chin  and  the  nofe  are  fufficiently 
homogeneous,  that  is  to  fay,  they  uniformly  announce  prudence  and 
firmnefs.  The  goodnefs  and  dignity  fo  well  exprefled  in  the  eye, 
are  reproduced  dill  more  advantageoufly  in  the  form  of  the  face,  and 
in  the  forehead. 
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ADDITION.  L. 

Nature  had  imprinted  on  this  phylionomy  the  image  of  gentlenels 
and  benignity.  Some  marks  of  thefe  are  Rill  vifible  in  the  copy, 
were  it  only  in  the  mouth  ;  but  the  irregular  defign  of  the  eye,  the 
immoderate  lengthening  of  the  nofe,  and  the  harfhnefs  of  feveral  other 
features,  pioduce  a  heterogeneous  effect,  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  character  of  this  face.  Fhe  painter  intended  to  give  it  an  antique 
foim,  to  introduce  an  expreflion  of  greatnefs,  but,  as  he  has  managed 
it,  that  expreflion  has  degenerated  into  hardnefs ;  and  in  this,  per¬ 
haps,  he  has  only  lent  it  his  own  character,  little  formed  apparently 
for  fenfibility.  Compare  this  portrait  with  the  following,  to  which 
imagination  has  not  contributed  the  flighted  article. 
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ADDITION.  M. 

In  this  profile  there  is  much  more  gentlenefs,  benignity,  uniformity, 
homogeneity.  It  wants  the  vivacity  of  the  preceding  one,  but  you 
find  in  it  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  ingenuoufnefs.  This  character 
is  lefs  affuming,  but  knows  how  to  make  its  faculties  turn  to  good 
account,  and  from  that  very  circumftance  its  flock  is  continually  im¬ 
proving.  Foreheads  rounded  in  this  manner  never  admit  of  an  an¬ 
gular  nofe  ;  and  when  the  mouth  expreffes  fo  much  goodnefs  as  this 
does,  it  is  infeparable  from  a  look  open  and  benign.  With  fuch 
a  phyfionomy  you  are  perfectly  fecured  againfl  offence  and  outrage. 
A  harmony  of  features  fo  perfeflly  happy,  is  a  fafeguard  againfl  every 
rude  affault. 
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ADDITION.  N. 

An  elevated  forehead,  which  is  neither  perpendicular  nor  angular, 
almoft  always  fuppofes  hair  foft  and  fine,  a  chin  thick  and  flefhy,  a 
nofe  rounded  at  the  end.  When  the  forehead,  viewed  in  profile, 
defcribes  two  curves,  the  upper  always  falls  away  backward,  and  the 
lower  advances,  fo  as  to  form  afterwards  a  marked  cavity.  As  to  the 
portiait  under  review,  it  may  be  adduced  as  the  model  of  a  Thinker 
of  fmgular  fagacily  and  penetration.  This  happy  phyfionomy  is 
wonderfully  charatferiftic  of  a  mind  capable  of  rifing,  without  effort ; 

he  is  a  man  who  purfues  his  objeft  with  a  reflefting  firmnefs,  but 
wholly  exempted  from  obftinacy. 
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ADDITION.  O. 

The  head  below  prefents  an  alfemblage  of  a  forehead  elevated  and 
bald,  of  a  little  nofe  more  or  lefs  flat,  and  of  a  double  chin. 

It  might  be  adopted  as  an  almoft  univerfal  law  of  Nature,  that  the 
eyebrows  are  always  thick  when  they  accompany  expreflive  eyes,  and 
nearly  approach  them.  This  portrait  prejudices  you  in  its  favour  by 
the  harmony  of  the  features  ;  every  thing  in  it  is  perfectly  homoge¬ 
neous.  Nothing  more  is  wanting  to  characterize  clearnefs  and  fo- 
lidity  of  judgment.  I  would  therefore,  without  hefitation,  fay  of  this 
face,  it  is  that  of  reafon. 
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ADDITION.  P. 

Portraits  after  Van  Dyk. 

The  Portraits  on  the  annexed  plate  prefent  fo  many  characters  of 
diltinguifhed  merit.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  difplay  what  is  homogene¬ 
ous  or  heterogeneous  in  the  features. 

1.  Vorstermans.  The  gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  his  mind  are 
characterized  by  the  contour  of  the  forehead,  by  the  eyes,  and  by  the 
aperture  of  the  mouth  ;  but  the  drawing  of  the  mouth  itfelf  is  defec¬ 
tive,  and  this  incorreCtnefs  makes  it  form  a  contrail  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  face.  The  point  of  the  nofe  too  has  fomething  he¬ 
terogeneous,  and  the  bone  of  the  eye  ought  to  be  fomewhat  lefs 
obtufe. 

2.  Guzman.  This  is  truly  the  phyfionomy  of  a  hero ;  but  it  re¬ 
quired  a  more  decided  look,  and  eyes  whofe  angles  were  more  acute. 
The  defign  of  the  lips  is  likewife  too  vague,  too  feeble  for  a  face  fo 
energetic.  In  all  other  refpeCts  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  face 
are  in  perfeCt  harmony. 

3.  Perera.  The  chin  and  forehead  are  homogeneous;  though 
this  laft  is  not  fufflciently  arched,  that  is,  the  contours  of  it  are  not 
round  enough.  This  fort  of  elevated  and  arched  foreheads  can 
fcarcely  harmonize  with  a  nofe  pointed  and  ftrongly  marked.  They 
require  one  of  a  middle  flze,  that  is,  rather  fmall  than  large,  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  forehead.  Obferve  efpecially,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
that  fuch  a  forehead  rifing  into  an  arch,  and  half  bald,  is  ufually 
combined  with  jaws  and  a  chin  very  flefhy.  The  head  of  Guzman , 
that  of  Franklin ,  under  the  letter  N.  of  the  additions  to  this  Frag¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  word,  the  portraits  on  the  two  preceding  pages,  fur- 
nifh  a  proof  of  it. 

4.  Fritland.  Another  phyfionomy  of  a  hero,  and  one  of  the 
molt  majeftic.  The  character  of  its  firmnefs  is  here  exprefled  with 

much 
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much  truth.  This  man  is  formed  to  command,  not  to  obey.  The 
mouth  in  general,  and  particularly  the  line  which  divides  it,  are  too 
infipid  for  fuch  a  face  ;  the  chin  and  under-chin  too  fmooth  and  un¬ 
meaning.  Perpendicular  foreheads,  like  this,  always  alfociate  harmo- 
nioufly  with  cheeks  of  an  analogous  form. 
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ADDITION. 

PORTRAITS  after  Van  Dyk. 

1.  Pei r esc.  This  is  the  phyfionomy  of  a  confummate  Politician, 
equally  dexterous  in  difcovering  and  in  concealing  fecrets,  formed 
in  every  refpedl  for  the  labours  of  the  cabinet.  Faces  which  draw  to 
a  point  thus,  from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  always 
fuppofe  long  nofes.  Never  do  we  find  in  them  a  turned  up  nofe, 
or  large  prominent  eyes.  The  firmnefs  which  chara&erizes  them 
deferves  rather  the  name  of  obftinacy  ;  perfons  of  this  fort  have  re- 
courfe  to  intrigue,  and  aft  by  indirect  means.  They  carefully  fhun 
occafions  which  require  them  to  appear,  and  to  run  any  perfonal  rifle. 

2.  Scaglia.  This  face  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  a 
mafter-piece  of  homogeneity.  It  announces  a  heart  overflowing  with 
fenfibility,  mafeuline  energy,  and  a  compofure  incapable  of  being 
difturbed.  It  fuggefls  to  us  the  idea  of  beings  of  a  fuperior  order. 
Seldom  are  energy  and  calmnefs  fo  happily  blended.  Need  we  be 
furprized,  then,  to  read  the  following  infeription  under  his  portrait  ? 

Hie  quem  tacentem  nobilis  finxit  maims, 

Nuper  dijertd  Principes  lingua  movens, 

Mome?ita  rebus  magna  perplexis  dedit . 

Sibi  nunc  filendo  vivit ,  ac  procul  totum 
Undare  mundum  tacitus  e  portu  intuens, 

Animum  ad futura,  doElus  ex  vifis ,  parat. 

Imitated. 

In  form  ferene  behold  the  Sage  portray’d, 

Whofe  tongue  the  hearts  of  Princes  lately  fway’d; 

His  hand  was  wont  to  guide  the  helm  of  flate, 

And  fav’d  his  country  from  impending  fate: 

Now,  fafe  in  port,  he  hears  the  tempeft  roar, 

And  the  loud  furges  dalh  the  founding  fihore: 

Experience- 
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Jacobi  s  de  Cachi opix.  Petrus  Stevens. 

The  roircspondmo  Elate  in  fits  Ere/teh  Edition  is  evident/v  top  ted  after  Eandv/ts  Original  prints e  but  the  English  Artist  instead  of  presenting  the  copy  of  a  copy  , 
thuds  /tins, If  warranted,  to  avail  himself  .  as  he  has  done,  of  aece/s  t>  the  orrurinalt  themselves  '/'he  fennei/seiir.  til/e  has  an  opportunity  or" comparing ,  will  easily  discern 

low  nuteh  more  applicable  At. rLa  voter's  remarks  an-  to  the  /leads  of  this  Elite  . 
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Experience-taught  refigns  all  human  things 
*  To  mad  ambition  and  the  pride  of  Kings;’ 

Eyes  happier  fhores  where  war  and  tempefts  ceafe; 

Where  all  within,  and  all  around  is  peace. 

3.  Cachiopin.  This  face  is  drawn  entirely  in  the  fame  fpirit.  It 
can  fuit  only  a  man  of  fuperior  tafte:  the  eye  indicates  love  of 
the  fine  arts :  the  forehead  promifes  a  clear  and  found  underftand- 
ing,  and  quicknefs  of  conception,  rather  than  penetration.  The 
nofe  goes  off  a  little  too  fhort,  in  the  under  part. 

4.  Stevens.  Here  we  have  a  vifible  contrail :  the  under  lip 
cannot  harmonize  either  with  the  mouth  or  the  eye.  This  laft  too 
preferves  an  expreffion  of  gentlenefs  which  tue  mouth  wants.  Ob- 
ferve  farther,  that  a  nofe  whofe  ridge  is  fo  broad,  and  which  thus 
turns  up  at  the  tip,  is  a  very  ufual  mark  of  judgment  and  of  natural 
wit.  You  will  find  here  alfo  between  the  forehead  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  the  fame  relation  which  we  have  pointed  out  in 
fome  of  the  foregoing  heads. 
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RAPHAEL- 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having  treated,  at  great  length,  of  the  homogeneoufnefs  of  the  or- 
ganifations  of  Nature  in  general,  and  that  of  the  human  face  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  thought  it  would  be  doing  a  pleafure  to  my  Readers,  and 
at  the  fame  time  rendering  an  eflential  fervice  to  Phyfiognomy,  to 
devote  a  feparate  Fragment  to  the  Works  of  the  greateft  Painter  that 
ever  exifted.  The  plates  which  I  am  going  to  examine  will  furnifh 
many  additional  examples  of  homogeneoufnefs,  and  heterogeneouf- 
nefs ;  and  I  fhall  take  occafion  from  them  to  refume  a  fubjeCt  which 
has  by  no  means  undergone  a  thorough  inveftigation.  For  my  own 
part,  I  find  in  the  productions  of  Raphael,  fubjeCts  the  moft  intereft- 
ing,  and  the  moft  inftruCtive  for  the  fcience  of  Phyfionomies.  I  fhall 
exaCt  from  them  a  multitude  of  important  remarks;  and  propofe 
them  with  the  modefty  of  an  Amateur  who  is  not  initiated  into  all  the 
myfteries  of  the  Art,  but  who  feels  the  fuperior  merit  of  this  great 
Mafter.  I  will  fpeak  of  them,  with  the  franknefs  which  becomes  a 
man  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  of  an  obferver  who  loves  Nature  and 
truth  ;  in  a  word,  I  fhall  fubmit  my  ideas  to  the  fevere  and  impartial 
examination  of  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  Nature  and  the  Arts. 
Of  thofe,  I  fay,  who  are  acquainted  with  Nature ;  for  without  fuch  ac¬ 
quaintance,  it  is  impoftible  to  form  a  judgement  of  Art.  However 
fublime  this  laft  may  be,  it  has  no  merit  but  what  arifes  from  ap- 
pioximation  to  Nature.  The  more  it  fucceeds  in  reproducing  it, 

even 
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even  to  illufion,  the  more  perfect  will  it  be  ;  it  will  be  noble  and 
fublime  in  proportion  to  its  more  exaCtly  copying  beautiful  Nature  ; 
but  in  every  age,  truth  mull  conflitute  its  dignity  and  its  effence. 

*  * 

Once  for  all — and  I  owe  this  declaration  to  the  memory  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Raphael — once  for  all,  no  copy  can  poffibly  reach  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  pictures,  nor  even  that  of  his  drawings.  The  belt  are 
ever  infinitely  below  the  original ;  and  they  befides  lofe  Hill  fome- 
what  more  of  their  delicacy  under  the  graver. 

*  % 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  is  with  prints  engraved  after  Raphael,  as 
with  portraits  of  thofe  illuftrious  men  who  approach  the  fublime.  No 
one  ever  hit  with  fuffcient  truth  all  the  dignity  of  their  features  ;  but  no  oney 
at  the  fame  time ,  ever  totally  miffed  the  expreffion  of  them.  The  juftnefs  of  * 
this  reflection  will  be  confirmed,  in  the  fequel,  by  the  portraits  of 
which  Raphael  himfelf  is  the  author. 

%  •* 

Engravings  after  Raphael  may  farther  be  eflimated  as  men  eflimate 
tranllations  of  the  works  of  a  great  genius.  However  faithful,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  thefe  may  be,  the  real  Connoiffeur  will  always  give  the 
preference  to  the  original.  Should  it  happen,  however,  that  certain 
faults  conflantly  appear  in  different  tranllations,  it  may  be  concluded, 

I  think,  with  abfolute  certainty,  that  thefe  faults  are  chargeable  on  the 
Author,  and  not  on  the  Tranflator.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  copies 
which  we  are  going  to  examine.  We  every  where  find  the  great 
which  conftitutes  the  character  of  Raphael,  and  which  is  infeparable 
from  his  works  ;  but  we  likewife  every  where  difcover  certain  faults 
which  he  had  contracted.  I  call  that  great,  which  produces  a  perma¬ 
nent  effeCt,  and  a  pleafure  ever  new.  I  call  that  a  fault  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  truth  and  Nature. 
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After  Raphael.  A. 

This  perfon  feems  to  regard  with  a  look  of  compaflion  an  obje£t 
which  excites  forrow  :  a  fublime  chara£ler,  full  of  energy  and  ftrength 
of  judgement. 

To  confider  feparately  every  part,  every  feature  of  this  face,  not  a 
fmgle  one  is  to  be  found  perfectly  true,  and  of  which  the  drawing  is 
correft.  The  eye,  clofely  examined,  is  quite  a  caricature ;  I  muft  fay 
the  fame  thing  of  the  eyebrow,  of  the  nofe,  of  the  mouth,  of  the  chin, 
of  the  forehead.  The  part  which  is  thebe#  managed,  the  moft  elegant 
and  the  moil  expreflive,  the  nofe,  is  unfuitable  to  a  female  face ;  it  is 
not  natural — neverthelefs  it  produces  effe£t,  it  feduces,  becaufe  it  is 
the  caricature,  the  incorreft  copy  of  a  pretended  Greek  nofe.  The 
notched  contour  of  the  point  of  the  nofe  is  likewife  an  irregularity, 
and  is  not  homogeneous  to  the  other  contours  of  that  part.  Finally, 
the  chin  is  mafculine,  and  out  of  Nature.  Young  Painters,  Defigners, 
Poets !  permit  me  yet  once  more  to  tender  you  this  falutary  advice ; 
Above  every  thing,  aim  at  truth  :  be  corre& ;  ftudy,  copy,  meafure 
Nature  :  Be  on  your  guard  again#  that  ideal  beauty ,  that  great  manner , 
that  high  flyle,  that  antique  tajle ,  and  all  the  other  fafliionable  terms 
with  which  your  ears  are  inceffantly  ftunned,  and  your  imagination 
heated,  but  which  ferve  only  to  miflead  you  from  truth.  We  fome- 
times  overlook  negligences  in  a  Genius  of  the  fir#  order,  in  a  Painter 
otherwife  known  to  be  corre£t,  who,  hurried  on  by  his  ideas,  prefents 

them  hailily  in  a  flight  fketch  ;  but  thefe  negligences  are,  not  the  lefs 
real  faults.* 


*  Many  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  French  Engraving,  fojuftly  cenfured  by  the  Author,  the  Englifh  Artift  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  correct,  while  the  general  charader  of  the  Original  has  been  carefully  preferved. 


♦ 


*  ■ 
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After  Raphael.  B. 

Attention,  defire,  hope,  refle&ing  aftonilhment. — Thefe  are  the 
principal  chara&ers  diftinguifhable  in  this  fecond  head  of  Raphael. 
The  nofe  promifes  great  elevation  of  foul,  fuperior  wifdom  and  equal 
candour.  In  the  mouth  there  is  an  air  of  goodnefs  which  borders  on 
weaknefs.  The  eye  and  eye-brow  announce  the  compofure  of  inge- 
noufnefs,  undifturbed  by  paffion,  and  the  fame  expreffion  is  apparent 
alfo  in  the  outlines,  from  the  forehead  down  to  the  ear. 

I  prefent  below,  in  a  vignette,  a  head  after  Guido,  in  the  fame 
ftyle.  It  appears  to  me  admirable  both  for  truth  of  expreffion,  and 
corre£lnefs  of  defign.  I  muft  be  permitted  therefore  to  give  it  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  Raphael,  which  feduces  chiefly  by  the  beautiful  con¬ 
tours  of  the  nofe. 

'  *  K  -  '  '  .%*■ 

r  'r  •  '  .4  *  *  *  *> '  *  ‘  -  •’ 
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After  Raphael.  C. 

The  ferious  call  of  this  face,  and  its  mafculine  energy,  deftroy  not, 
furely,  the  fentiments  of  compaflion  which  are  at  the  fame  time 
painted  on  it.  It  is  the  afflittion  of  a  good  man,  fuch  as  in  ef- 
fe6l  I  find  him  in  the  form  and  features  of  the  face.  As  1  do  not 
know  the  attitude  of  the  whole  figure,  I  muft  not  fay  that  this  air  of 
the  head  is  affe£ted ;  but  cannot  help  finding  fault  with  the  eyebrows, 
which  fo  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  energy  of  the  whole,  are 
only  feeble  and  harfh. 

The  head  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  from  the  hand  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Matter ;  but  it  equally  expreffes  the  intereft  of  compaflion. 
Though  drawn  perhaps  with  more  corre&nefs  than  that  of  Raphael, 
it  has  not,  by  much,  the  fame  energy.  This  face  reprefents  the 
fituation  of  a  man  who  groans  under  the  preffure  of  his  forrow, 
and  who  has  not  fufhcient  ftrength  to  fupport  it :  it  is  a  face  ra- 
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After  Raphael.  D. 

Were  this  face  interfered  by  lines,  the  drawing  would  be  found 
aftonifhingly  incorreft:  it  would  again  appear  how  widely  the  greatefl 
Mailers  deviate  from  Nature,  and  that  they  conceal  their  faults  mere¬ 
ly  by  dint  of  genius. 

Whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracies  of  this  face,  it  does  not  the  lefs 
approach  toward  the  fublime.  Every  thing  in  it  announces  pro¬ 
found  contemplation  :  you  fee  here  a  foul  calmly  occupied  with  its 
objedfc,  and  which,  without  being  agitated  with  the  more  violent  paf- 
fions,  has  nothing  however  of  the  coldnefs  of  indifference.  Were 
every  part  of  this  face  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  place  and  propor¬ 
tion,  the  forehead  would  be  lefs  mafculine,  that  is,  it  would  have 
fomething  more  of  a  curve ;  the  eyebrows  would  have  more  preci- 
fion;  the  upper  eyelid  would  be  more  llrongly  marked  and  have  more 
of  the  arch  ;  the  noftril  would  more  clearly  appear ;  the  mouth 
would  be  more  agreeable,  and  the  lips  better  formed.  Thefe  are  not 
the  only  faults  which  disfigure  this  piece  even  in  the  original  paint¬ 
ing.  Correft  them,  and  this  head  would  be  a  worthy  reprefentation 
of  that  of  the  Virgin,  But  even  in  its  prefent  Hate,  it  is  fiill  lovely, 
were  it  but  for  the  contour  of  the  nofe.  It  will  ever  be  preferred  to 
the  three  faces  of  the  vignette  below,  which  are  much  lefs  dillin- 
guifhed,  and  are  the  produftion  of  a  pencil  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Raphael. 
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Head  of  an  Angel,  after  Raphael.  E. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  no  more  the  head  of  an  Angel  than  it  is  that 
of  a  man.  Why?  Becaufe  it  is  compofed  of  parts  altogether  hete¬ 
rogeneous.  Whatever  illufion  it  may  produce  as  a  whole,  and  let 
this  illufion  proceed  from  the  figure  itfelf,  or  from  its  attitude,  or 
from  the  flowing  hair,  or,  if  you  will,  from  the  ferious  and  difcon- 
tented  air  difcoverable  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  eye — it  is  neverthelefs 
decidedly  certain  that  this  produ6lion  totally  violates  every  rule  of 
defign.  This  judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  it  by  every  accurate 
and  unprejudiced  Obferver.  The  nofe,  taken  apart,  is  fuitable  only 
to  a  young  lad  of  a  good  heart,  but  a  weak  underftanding.  The 
forehead  conceals  a  reflecting  chara&er,  but  at  the  fame  time  cold 
and  obflinate.  The  under  lip,  of  which  the  defign  cannot  bear  the 
flighteft  infpe£lion,  feems  agitated  by  apprehenfion  and  terrour.  That 
eye  feeble,  and  incorre£tly  drawn,  has  befides,  in  my  opinion,  an 
air  of  timidity.  That  fire,  and  that  fublime  compofure  which  be¬ 
come  the  Meffenger  of  Heaven,  the  Announcer  of  the  judgments  of 
the  Mofl  High,  and  the  Minifter  of  his  vengeance,  is  not  there  difcern- 
ible.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  forms  a  contraft  with  the  under  : 
the  former  does  not  admit  of  that  fhrinking  under-lip,  nor  of  that  re¬ 
treating  chin.  At  the  hazard  of  fatiguing  my  Readers,  I  muft  add, 
That  the  ear,  thrown  to  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  nofe,  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  homogeneity.  I  muft  fay  farther,  that  notwlth- 
fianding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Painter,  the  neck  is  feeble  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  difgujfls  by  its  immoderate  tenlion.*  The  Eyebrow, 
viewed  in  front,  is  perhaps  homogeneous  to  the  forehead  ;  but  this 
trait,  after  all,  is  defective  in  refpefit  of  truth  and  expreftion. 


*  Mr.  Lavater  generally  charges  glaring  defects  of  this  kind  to  the  account  of  the  copyift,  but  here  he  feems 
t°  have  deviated  from  his  ufual  mode. — -Query,  Did  he  ever  fee  the  original,  when  he  fpeaks  with  fj  much 
onfidence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Painter? 
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After  Raphael.  F. 

At  fight  of  this  profile,  fome  will  fay  with  an  enthufiafm  real  or 
affefled,  ‘  This  is  a  Greek  head.’  Others  will  exclaim,  e  It  is  impof- 
*  fible  to  tell  what  it  is  P  What  decilion  fhall  I  then  pronounce  ? 
Yet  once  more,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  if  I  muft  repeat  it  fo  of¬ 
ten,  e  my  rule  is  Nature/  What  impreflion  would  fuch  a  face,  did 
it  really  exifl,  make  upon  us,  and  on  every  man  capable  of  reflexion  ! 
It  might  perhaps  feduce  for  a  moment,  that  is,  we  might  imagine 
that  we  perceived  fomething  great  in  it — but  will  the  heart  find  there 
any  thing  to  folace  it,  and  can  we  difcover  in  the  combined  whole, 
the  charafler  of  true  greatnefs  ?  This  profile  wants  truth,  harmony, 
and  grace ;  how  then  comes  it  to  ftrike  at  the  firft  glance,  and  by 
what  charm  does  it  force  our  approbation  P  Not,  furely,  by  that 
eye,  the  defign  of  which  is  fo  frightful ;  as  little  can  it  be  by  that  un¬ 
couth  trait  which  reprefents  the  noflril ;  nor  thefe  lips,  as  wretchedly 
given  as  all  the  reft.  Where  then  lurks  the  illufion  ?  Partly  in  the 
beautiful  contour  of  the  forehead;  perhaps  alfo  in  the  eyebrow,  which 
poffeffes  much  delicacy,  notwithftanding  the  incorre&nefs  of  the  de¬ 
fign  ;  it  is  efpecially  in  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  from  the  eyebrow  to 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  lip  ;  finally,  it  is  lefs  or  more  in  the  chin. 
But  however  beautiful  thefe  parts  may  be,  they  want  expreflion ;  they 
flatter  the  fenfes,  but  fay  nothing  to  the  underftanding. 
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fragment  fifteenth. 


After  Raphael.  G. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  print  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Examined  clofely,  and  feature  by  feature,  the  defign  of  it  is 
contemptible.  It  is  a  defective  performance,  in  which  to  no  purpofe 
you  look  for  either  Nature  or  Art ;  every  thing  in  it  is  fpoilt  by  af¬ 
fectation.  Can  thefe  be  eyes  ?  Is  that  a  mouth  ?  and  what  means 
that  nofe,  as  to  the  noftril  at  leaft  ?  The  hand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  is  neither  that  of  a  man  nor  of  a  woman.  This  wretched  copy 
is  probably  the  effort  of  a  young  Artift  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  genius. 
What  difagreement  between  the  nofe,  the  eyes  and  the  mouth  !  There 
is  at  moil  a  kind  of  relation  between  the  chin  and  the  mouth  ;  but 
this  laft  is  fo  bungled,  particularly  in  the  corner  of  the  lips,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  charge  it  to  the  accompt  of  Raphael.  The  eyes  are 
fore-fhortened ;  but  wherefore,  in  the  fame  figure,  and  in  the  fame 
pofition,  not  forefhorten  alfo  the  nofe  and  the  upper  lip  ?  which,  by 
the  way,  can  be  the  lip  neither  of  a  man  nor  of  an  Angel,  nor  that 
of  an  animal.  The  forehead  is  the  feat  of  profound  and  concentrated 
forrow  which  tends  to  fainting,  of  which  the  mouth  gives  the  ex- 
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After  Raphael.  H. 

This  head  was  copied  from  a  fimple  {ketch  in  the  colle£fion  of 
Mr.  Foefch ,  a  Member  of  the  great  Council  of  Bale.  A  face  full  of 
foul,  and  of  a  fan&ity  truly  apoftolic.  However  carelefs  a  (ketch  of 
Raphael  may  be,  you  always  difcover  in  it  the  great  Raphael :  Every 
where  the  fame  fenfibility,  every  where  a  certain  effedl.  After  no¬ 
ticing  twenty  faults  in  one  of  his  pieces,  the  queftion  will  always  re¬ 
cur  in  the  end,  ‘  But  how  comes  it,  that  this  face  produces  a  hundred 
c  times  more  effedt  than  fo  many  other  defigns  more  laboured  and 
*  corretff  ?’  Here  the  forehead,  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  neither  well 
(haded  nor  well  drawn.  The  eye-brow  is  fcarcely  vifible.  The  form 
of  the  eyes  is  trivial  to  the  laft  degree.  The  contour  of  the  cheeks 
has  nothing  to  diftinguifh.  it,  and  cannot  with  ftri£l  propriety  be  called 
beautiful.  In  what,  then,  confifts  the  happy  expreffion  of  this  head  ? 
Why  are  we  inftantly  difpofed  to  call  it  the  head  of  an  Apoftle?  P4ow 
come  we  to  dwell  upon  it  with  a  religious  veneration? — This  is  the 
reafon — More  than  one  fpecies  of  beauty  diffinguifhes  this  head,  and 
contributes  to  the  furprifing  effect  which  it  produces.  Firff,  that 
large  nofe  which  poffeffes  fo  much  energy  ;  then  the  mouth,  though 
the  defign  of  it  be  a  little  too  vague  ;  add  to  that  the  foftnefs  of  the 
hair  of  the  beard— but  above  all  the  fe&ion  of  the  forehead  which  is 
between  the  eyes,  near  the  root  of  the  nofe — in  a  word,  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  compofition,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  every  part 
of  which  contributes  to  the  fame  end.  We  find  in  it  a  mind  attentive, 
a  character  full  of  energy,  a  foul  powerfully  interefted  in  its  objecff, 
and  impelled  by  vivacity  of  feeling. 
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fragment  fifteenth. 


After  Raphael.  I. 

The  original  prefents  great  beauties :  the  copy  conveys  them  with 
all  pohible  exatnefs — and  yet  we  mull  not  fay,  that  this  head  is  ad¬ 
mirable,  that  it  reaches  the  fublime.  It  does  not  produce  a  decided 
effect.  Without  being  ordinary,  it  is  neither  an  accurate  produc¬ 
tion,  nor  a  work  of  genius — and,  to  fucceed  in  painting,  the  one  or 
the  other  is  effentially  neceffary.  It  is  not  thus  that  Durer  and  Hol¬ 
bein  defigned:  they  accuflomed  themfelves  faithfully  to  follow  Na¬ 
ture.  In  the  face  below,  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul  appear  to  be 
fufpended.  It  expreffes  neither  profound  meditation,  nor  tender  af- 
feflion.  The  eyes,  and  even  the  whole  together,  fufficiently  cha¬ 
racterize  the  Virgin  Mother  of  the  Saviour  ;  but  the  eyebrows  are  too 
thick,  and  ought  to  have  been  more  arched.  The  under  part  of  the 
nofe  is  mean.  That  mouth,  open  from  the  one  angle  to  the  other, 
thereby  becomes  infipid.  The  lips  are  ill  formed,  and  the  chin  like- 
wife  has  been  negleted. 
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After  Raphael.  K. 

Joseph.  In  the  original  piflure  this  head  infpires  admiration  and 
refpeft;  and  the  very  copy  approaches  the  fublime.  Yet  the  con¬ 
tour  of  the  forehead,  is  palpably  inaccurate  ;  in  other  words  it  is  not 
defigned  in  all  its  purity  :  the  eyebrows  and  noftril  are  whimfical ;  but 
every  thing  elfe  announces  the  fan&ity  of  a  patriarch,  a  calmnefs  not 
to  be  difturbed,  venerable  goodnefs,  modefty  inacceffible  to  vanity, 
a  moderation  which  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  form  the  eulogium 
of  this  charafter. 


33  6  FRAGMENT  FIFTEENTH. 

After  Raphael.  L. 

It  always  gives  me  pain  when  I  feel  myfelf  under  the  neceflity 
of  finding  fault  with  works,  which  I  could  have  wifhed  it  had  been 
in  my  power  to  commend.  But  Amicus  Plato ,  Amicus  Socrates ,  fed 
magis  arnica  Veritas .  The  drawing  of  this  forehead  is  timid  and  def- 
titute  of  chara£ter.  The  nofe  would  be  too  mean  even  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  child.  There  would  be  an  expreffion  of  goodnefs  and  greatnefs 
in  the  mouth,  were  the  upper  lip  a  little  more,  and  the  lower  fome- 
what  lefs  ftrongly  marked.  The  eyes  promife  a  judicious  mind,  ex¬ 
cellent  difpofitions,  dignity- — but  look  not  here  for  the  fublime.  dhe 
under  part  of  the  chin,  the  ear,  and  the  eyebrows,  are  almofi:  below 
criticifin—  and  yet  this  head  produces  the  mod  ftriking  effeft  in  the 
original  pi6ture ;  on  looking  at  it,  you  fall  proftrate,  and  adore  it. 
In  works  of  a  certain  defcription  all  depends  on  a  little  more  or  lefs. 


*  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but  Truth  is  a  ftill  dearer  friend. 
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After  Raphael.  M. 

Infant  St  John.  This  head  and  the  three  preceding  have  been 
detached  from  the  Pifture  of  the  Holy-Family ,  and  are  faid  to  have 
been  copied  on  oiled  paper.  The  one  below  does  not  the  lefs  pre- 
fent  the  forehead  of  a  perfe£t  changeling.  The  nofe  is  deftitute  of 
chara£ter,  and  contemptible  efpecially  in  the  under  part.  The  eye 
and  the  mouth  exprefs  a  fixed  attention  :  1  find  in  them  much  fim- 
plicity  and  goodnefs,  but  nothing  that  indicates  a  fuperior  mind. 
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After  Raphael.  N. 


This  figure  reprefents,  according  to  all  appearance,  Elizabeth ,  the 
Mother  of  St.  John-Baptift.  It  announces  a  mind  attentive  and  vio¬ 
lently  on  the  ftretch,  but  which  by  no  means  approaches  the  fub- 
lime.  Here  too  there  is  not  a  fingle  part  corre&ly  drawn.  This 
criticifm  is  applicable  efpecially  to  the  eyebrow,  the  noftril,  and  the 
mouth,  or  rather  to  what  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  thefe  parts. 
The  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin,  are  paffable.  I  will  allow  a 
certain  precifion  even  to  the  eye,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  too 
pieicing  :  I  could  wifh  to  fee  in  it  more  of  dignity  and  devotion. 
TVfiat  gives  to  the  heads  of  Raphael,  even  to  the  molt  ordinary,  a 
merit  fo  diftinguifhed,  and  a  chara&er  of  originality,  is  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  compofition,  the  happy  unity  of  ideas,  which  all  concur 
toward  one  and  the  fame  end. 
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After  Raphael.  O. 

St.  John  Baptist.  The  original  picture  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Duf- 
feldorp ,  and  is  confidered  as  one  of  Raphael’s  mailer  pieces.  There 
is  a  limplicity  in  it  blended  with  a  dignity  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce  llrong  and  lading  impreflions.  A  judgement  may  be  formed  of 
this,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  even  from  this  third  copy.  How 
much  of  nature  and  expreffion  !  It  is  the  image  of  fpotlefs  inno¬ 
cence,  but  you  perceive  in  it  not  fo  much  of  *  the  fprit  of  Elias’  as  the 
character  of  ‘  the  friend  of  the  Bridegroom.’  (Jo.  iii.  29.)  The  parts, 
feparately  confidered,  are  not  executed  in  a  fuperior  manner  ;  and 
yet  the  whole  produces  a  fine  effe6l.  The  mouth  has  fomething  af- 
fe£ledly  precife  and  even  infipid.  The  hair  is  juftly  admired;  but  it  is 
not  eafily  conceivable,  why,  in  a  head  of  fuch  energy,  the  beard  fhould 
have  been  forgotten. 
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FRAGMENT  FIFTEENTH. 


After  Raphael.  P. 

Though  this  print  be  perhaps  only  a  tenth  copy,  it  is  notwith- 
ftanding  an  admirable  produ£tion,  full  of  foftnefs  and  fimplicity. 
The  difpofition,  the  attitude,  the  details,  every  thing  in  it  breathes 
the  calmnefs  of  innocence.  In  thefe  features  is  it  poftible  not  to 
difcover  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Jefus?  Is  it  poftible  not  to  difcover 
in  them  a  character  wife,  prudent,  and  difcreet,  exempt  from  pertur¬ 
bation  and  paflion  ?  There  is  not  a  {ingle  particular,  even  to  the 
hands,  that  does  not  exprefs  this  character ;  but  the  contour  of  the 
nofe  has  loft  much  of  its  dignity  through  the  fault  of  the  Copyer. 

If  we  except  the  timidity  and  pitifulnefs  of  the  drawing,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  right  ear  which  has  been  fo  fhamefully  negle£ted, 
we  find  in  the  figure  of  the  Child  the  chara£ler  of  uncommon  energy. 
It  promifes  a  Perfonage  who  will  fignalize  himfelf  by  great  a6tions ; 
who  will  not  leave  the  world,  without  leaving  in  it  eternal  monu¬ 
ments  of  his  glory.  He  is  born  to  Royalty,  and  feems  already  to 
feel  his  dignity.  In  other  i-efpefts  the  features  of  the  face  fuggeft  no¬ 
thing  of  the  amiable  ingenuoufnefs  which  fuits  his  age  and  charadler : 
it  might  have  been  preferved  however,  for  fimplicity  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  heroifm,  though  thefe  two  qualities  are  rarely 
found  united  in  the  fame  perfon.  The  under  part  of  the  face  likewife 
gives  difguft  by  an  air  too  timid  and  too  vulgar. 
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Clemency,  after  Raphael.  Ql 

The  more  that  forms  poflefs  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  the  more  cor¬ 
rect  and  harmonious  will  be  the  defign — and  the  more  will  thefe 
forms  pleafe  the  eye,  and  fatisfy  the  mind.  This  head  is  better 
drawn  than  any  of  the  preceding,  though  Itill  far  from  perfection.  It 
is  quite  in  the  fame  fpirit:  the  fame  character  feems  diffufed  over 
all  the  parts  of  the  face.  The  contour  of  the  nofe,  I  allow,  goes  off 
too  much  in  an  angle,  and  prefents  fomething  of  harfhnefs;  but  is 
not  for  that  deftitute  of  powerful  expreffion  :  it  indicates  as  much 
firmnefs  as  dignity ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  may  be  confidered  here  as  the 
mark  of  a  character  of  reCtitude  and  impartiality.  In  general  the 
Painter  has  introduced  into  this  figure  much  clearnefs  and  energy:  a 
noble  fimplicity  animates  the  whole,  and  every  part  taken  fepa- 
rately.  The  eye,  the  eyebrow,  and  the  mouth,  are  in  the  mod  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Every  thing  announces  an  indulgence  and  good¬ 
nature  unmixed  with  weaknefs,  clemency  founded  on  juftice,  nothing 
of  precifenefs  or  affectation.  It  requires  only  a  flight  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  to  difcover  that  this  figure  has  been  copied  after  the  marble: 
it  is  impoffible  to  doubt,  at  lealt,  that  the  Artift,  in  imprinting  his 
own  genius  upon  it,  has  followed  the  model  of  an  antique. 
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After  Raphael.  R. 
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We  have  here  neither  a  God,  nor  a  Demi-God ;  but,  if  this  figure 
be  prefented  to  me  as  that  of  a  Prophet  or  Patriarch,  I  will  not  hefi- 
tate  to  place  it  in  the  higheft  rank.  Here,  too,  the  hair  and  the 
beard  have  a  fedu6live  influence :  they  throw  a  fpecies  of  illufion 
over  feveral  irregularities  which  might  furnifh  matter  to  criticifm,  or 
even  appear  fhocking.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  left  eyebrow,  the 
total  omiffion  of  this  feature  above  the  right  eye,  and  the  defign 
itfelf  of  that  eye.  Such  is  alfo  the  noftril,  fo  frequently,  or  rather 
almoft  always,  negledled  in  Raphael’s  heads.  On  the  other  hand 
thefe  blemifhes  are  redeemed  by  great  beauties.  The  difpofition  of 

the  fubjecl,  the  attitude  of  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  drapery,  the  flow¬ 
ing 
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ing  hair,  the  beard — and  even,  in  fome  refpe<5ls,  the  form  of  the 
face,  the  look,  the  fhape  of  the  nofe,  all  are  managed  in  an  elevated 
ftyle  which  gives  animation  to  the  whole.  Thefe  three  figures  of 
Angels,  or  would-be  Angels,  are  only  lufty  flout  lads,  drawn  with¬ 
out  corre6tnefs,  without  truth,  without  amenity,  and  without  cha- 
ra£ter.  They  are  neither  children,  nor  grown  men,  nor  angels,  nor 
demons.  No.  2,  in  particular,  is  a  horrid  figure  ;  and,  were  we  dif- 
pofed  to  allow  a  degree  of  dignity  to  No.  3,  the  nofe  muft  ever  ap¬ 
pear  contemptible. 
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After  Raphael.  S. 


I  love  what  is  exatft,  precife  and  correft ;  what  is  not  fo,  cannot 
be  confident  with  truth.  Nature  furpalfes,  in  this  refpeft,  all  the 
efforts  of  Art.  She  always  knows  what  {he  is  about :  Ihe  difpofes 
every  thing,  (lie  defigns  every  thing;  fhe  reduces  all  to  the  individual, 
which  fhe  fub-divides  into  other  individual  parts.  Hence  the  nearer 
Art  approaches  thefe  principles  of  Nature,  the  more  expreflive  will 
it  be,  and  the  greater  effe£t  will  it  produce.  In  the  vignette  at  the 
top  of  the  page  the  Painter  intended  to  rife  above  ordinary  forms; 
his  imagination  fed  on  intelle&ual  beauty,  and  yet  he  faithfully  ad¬ 
heres  to  Nature  and  truth. 

1.  Strikes  us  lefs  than  the  others,  and,  I  think,  it  has  loft  by  the 
forefhortening,  but  the  under  part  of  the  face  prefents  a  dignity  not 
commonly  to  be  found  among  men. 

2.  This  figure  is  too  timid  to  be  that  of  a  Mofes ;  but  you  perceive 
in  it,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreftion,  a  celeftial  origin. 
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3.  Were  the  nofe  a  hair’s-breadth  broader,  that  face  would  bear 
the  imprefs  of  a  fublime  compofure,  and  fuperior  ftrength  of  mind. 

4.  This  head  fuppofes  a  being  above  humanity;  and  even  in  the 
copy  it  preferves  an  energy  and  harmony  which  command  refpeft. 

5.  An  open  and  contented  chara£ter,  of  lingular  compofure  and 
goodness ;  it  announces  a  mind  luminous  and  formed  for  enjoy¬ 
ment. — Yet  this  face  reaches  not  the  fublime,  it  does  not  rife  even  to 
true  greatnefs. 


4S 
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After  Raphael.  T. 


1.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  forehead  is  a  little  too  tenfe  :  It 
ought  to  have  been  bent  inward  more  or  lefs  toward  the  middle,  and 
confequently  to  have  defcribed  two  arches  when  viewed  in  profile. 
With  this  exception,  the  whole  taken  together,  and  the  parts  in 
detail,  admirably  well  exprefs  attention  mixed  with  aftonifhment ; 
they  promife  a  charader  truly  dignified,  a  heart  expanded  to  the 
reception  of  truth. 

2.  This  is  a  moft  diftinguifhed  countenance,  but  it  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  very  indifferent  copyift.  That  little 
nofe  forms  a  fhocking  contrail  with  thefe  fine  large  eyes.  The  fur- 
prife  which  agitates  this  phyfionomy  appears  to  be  occafioned  by  fome 
caufe  of  difcontent. 

3.  If  we  except  the  under  part  of  the  nofe,  this  face  rifes  to  the 
true  fublime ;  in  other  words,  it  pofTeffes  the  greateft  fimplicity  and 
the  moft  powerful  expreflion.  It  fuppofes  a  refleding  mind,  and  a 
feeling  heart.  It  promifes,  in  a  word,  a  perfon  who  will  always  ad 
with  dignity.  The  fuperiority  of  this  character  is  particularly  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin; 
and  is  again  apparent  in  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  whole. 

4.  Here  again,  and  almoft  always,  the  tip  of  the  nofe  is  faulty. 

Befides 
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Befides,  there  is  in  this  figure  a  knitting  of  the  eyebrows  which  gives 
it  an  air  of  chagrin  and  fullennefs ;  the  nofe  likewife  is  too  near  the 
mouth.  All  thefe  irregularities  degrade  this  face,  otherwife  energe¬ 
tical,  and  render  it  difgufting. 

5.  This  affuredly  is  not  call  in  an  ordinary  mould  ;  but  it  becomes 
almoft  infupportable  from  its  affefted  attitude  and  the  prim  air  of 
the  mouth  :  the  drawing  of  the  eye  too  offends  againft  correftnefs. 
The  upper  part  of  the  face  announces,  befides,  not  energy,  but  much 
capacity,  and  a  great  facility  of  feizing  beauties  which  affedt  the  fenfes. 

Excepting  the  incorreftnefs  of  the  eye,  the  head  which  terminates 
this  article  is  entirely  in  the  fpirit  of  Raphael :  in  other  words, 
you  find  in  it  his  purity,  his  fimplicity,  and  his  genius.  The  nofe 
alone  is  beyond  all  price.  The  upper  lip  advances  too  much,  and 
the  under  is  not  much  better  defigned.  It  is,  in  fome  meafure,  a  fault 
of  habit  which  recurs  in  moft  of  Raphael’s  profiles. 
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After  Raphael, 


clearly  difcover  the  fpirit  of  their  Author  better,  perhaps,  than  all 
the  preceding.  They  likewife  pofTefs  more  truth  and  correftnefs.  I 

{hall  fay  a  few  words  on  each  in  particular. 

1.  Is  a  man  of  good  judgment,  of  fingular  honour  and  probity. 

2.  A  character  firm,  manly,  and  prudent ;  eilimable,  and  even 

great,  if  you  will,  but  not  fublime. 

3.  Neither  is  this  fo,  though  perhaps  with  ftill  more  merit.  I  dif¬ 
cover  in  it  much  firmnefs  and  gravity,  wifdom  and  mature  reflexion. 

4.  This  is  rather  the  grimace  of  feeling  than  real  fenfibility.  The 
air  of  the  head  indicates  rather  a  ftupid  look  than  holy  rapture. 

5.  Gravity,  wifdom,  and  dignity,  excepting  however  the  ear  and 
the  under  part  of  the  nofe.  This  is  the  true  phyfionomy  of  a  Father 
oj  the  Church ,  though  a  little  more  cunning  than  was  neceffary. 

6.  This  fuppofes  a  man  who  may  have  much  ability  and  enterprize, 

but  to  whom  I  cannot  allow  elevation  of  foul. 

7.  I  fhould  expeft  from  this  head  clear  ideas,  but  it  does  not  an¬ 
nounce  much  greatnefs.  The  under  lip  finks  too  much. 

8.  This  face  ought  perhaps  to  have  the  preference  to  all  the  others ; 
it  is  aftonilhingly  harmonious.  This  is  a  man  capable  of  giving 

o0od  counfel,  and  who  joins  actions  to  words. 

9.  A  flight  degree  of  incorre&nefs  in  the  defign  of  the  nofe  gives 
this  phyfionomy  a  vulgar  air  ;  in  other  refpe&s  it  wants  not  dignity, 

and  promifes  talents.  After 
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After  Raphael.  X. 

Another  head  entirely  in  the  tafte  of  our  painter.  How  admira- 
able  the  fimplicity  of  the  compofition,  the  fulnefs  and  rotundity  of 
the  defign,  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  the  whole  !  You  difcover 
in  that  beautiful  face  a  mind  ingenuous  and  docile ;  a  marked  paflion, 
but  at  the  fame  time  fo  gentle,  and  moderated  by  fo  much  calmnefs, 
that  it  fcarcely  retains  the  refemblance  of  paflion.  I  could  have  wifhed, 
however,  to  fee  a  little  more  connexion  between  the  parts,  more  of 
mufcular  expreflion,  which  Nature  never  fails  to  mark  to  a  certain 
degree,  though  it  be  not  always  ftrikingly  apparent. 

In  all  the  heads  of  Raphael  you  are  fure  of  finding  a  beautiful 
fmooth  forehead,  a  long  nofe  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge:  almoft  always,  efpecially  in  profiles  and  demi- profiles,  the 
mouth  is  half  open.  Through  thefe  diftinflive  features  you  difcern, 
in  the  prefent  inftance,  attention  mixed  with  aftonifhment :  the  cha- 
rafter,  on  the  whole,  appears  poflefled  of  fingular  gentlenefs,  firmnefs, 
and  candour. 
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After  Raphael.  Y. 


Raphael  is  peculiarly  excellent  in  whole  figures,  in  the  attitudes, 
and  in  the  a&ion.  His  pi&ures  in  this  kind  have  a  charafter  of 
truth  and  enthufiafm  which  I  do  not  find,  to  the  fame  degree,  in  his 
heads.  With  refpecf  to  the  vignette  under  review,  the  attitude  of 
Jefus  Chrift  ought  to  be,  I  confess,  fomewhat  more  impofing  ;  but 
this  figure  neverthelefs  gives  full  proof  of  the  talents  of  the  defigner. 
If  the  features  of  the  face  were  lefs  concentrated  the  exprefilon  of  it 
would  be  admirable :  in  its  prefent  ftate  it  rifes  very  little  above 
mediocrity. 

The  other  figures  are  equally  ftriking,  as  well  from  the  attitudes  as 
from  the  air  of  the  heads.  In  thefe  fimple  Fifhermen  you  already 
diftinguilh  Apoftles,  and  they  were  affuredly  worthy  of  this  high 

vocation. 
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vocation.  Such  men,  fuch  phyfionomies,  muft  neceflarily  have  been 
pleafing  to  Jefus  Chrift  :  muft  have  met  with  a  reception  from  him, 
becoming  perfons  fent  to  him  by  his  Father.  The  face  of  him  who 
is  on  the  prow  of  the  veflel  pleafes  me  lefs  than  the  reft ;  and  the 
reafon  apparently  is,  that  the  left  I  eye  links  too  much  toward  the 
nofe. 
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After  Raphael.  Z. 
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It  is  fufficient,  I  ftiould  imagine,  to  look  on  thefe  figures  and  thefe 
phyfionomies,  to  become  fenfible  that  this  is  an  aflemblage  of  great 
men. 

Among  thefe  faces  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  entirely  ordinary ;  but 
that  of  the  Saviour  (a)  eclipfes  all  the  reft  with  refpe<51:  to  both  pro¬ 
portion  and  expreflion :  it  announces  moft  dignity  and  calmnefs, 
moft  gentlenefs  and  refolution.  The  charafter  of  its  greatnefs  ought 
to  be  explained  by  the  form  of  the  face  ;  by  the  proportion  of  the 
principal  parts ;  the  horizontal  parallelifm  of  the  eye-brows,  of  the 
eyes,  of  the  nofe,  and  of  the  mouth ;  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
nofe,  the  ridge  of  whiclf  is  broad  and  regular.  The  air  of  the  head 
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is  here  lefs  exprefiive  than  the  face  itfelf.  The  attitude  is  entirely 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  and  mod  gentle  of  matters,  and 
forms  a  fine  contraft  with  the  other  perfonages  of  the  pidlure.  Their 
features  have  not  the  fame  regularity.  In  fome  of  them  the  root 
of  the  nofe  is  too  clofe  to  the  eyes  :  in  others  the  nofe  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  forehead.  Thofe  marked  b,  c,  i,  k>  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  faulty  in  this  refpedf.  I  have  long  fearched  in  this  group 
for  the  face  of  the  traitor  ;  there  are  feveral  on  which  I  can  fix  fuf- 
picion,  not  one  which  I  dare  pofitively  accufe.  This  undoubtedly 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  careleifnefs  in  the  copyift. 

Notwithftanding  all  their  greatnefs,  c,  d,  i,  k,  feern  to  polfefs  an 
equivocal  charadler. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  a  prominent  lip  is  a  dittindhive  feature 
of  moft  of  Raphael’s  profiles  :  and  1  mutt  confefs  that,  after  all  my 
experience,  I  have  never  known  this  feature  in  any  but  perfons  of 
fuperior  merit. 

The  face  marked  b  apparently  reprefents  St.  John ;  and,  excepting 
the  fault  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  appears  to  me  the  molt 
fublime  of  all.  Such  as  it  is  here  I  prefer  to  it  face  and  much 
more  ftill  to  that  marked  g.  In  i  the  height  of  the  forehead,  and  its 
irregular  curve,  confiderably  diminifh  the  exprellion  of  the  phyfio- 
nomy,  which,  in  other  refpedls,  is  not  ordinary,  m  Is  incorrect; 
this  prefents  not  a  charadler  uncommonly  fublime,  but  I  fhould 
judge  the  more  favourably  of  his  candour  and  fidelity.  Face  n  pre¬ 
fents  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the  nofe ;  this 
latter  part  likewife  is  too  near  the  eye  :  and  thefe  two  faults  would 
excite  in  me  fome  fufpicion,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  my  confidence 
were  not  reftored  by  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the  chin,  and 
the  hair.  The  little  that  we  fee  of  face  e  decidedly  promifes  a  cha¬ 
radler  energetical  and  magnanimous,  a  heart  fimple  and  pure. 

Vol.  II.  4  U  I  fubjoin 
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1  fubjoin  a  St.  John  after  Holbein,  a  face  in  which  are  depi&ed 
innocence  and  benignity.  From  this  fpecimen  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  Holbein  would  have  purfued  his  art  had  he  lived  at 
Rome  with  the  Raphaels  and  the  Michael- Angelos. 
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After  Raphael.  A.  A. 

This  figure  is  detached  from  the  celebrated  pi£ture  of  the  Tranf' 
figuration — and,  even  in  the  copy,  the  face  ftill  preferves  an  air  of 
greatnefs :  it  would  be  fublime  were  it  lefs  fquare,  and  fomewhat 
more  oval.  What  fimplicity,  and  what  beautiful  management  in 
the  parts !  What  expreffion,  efpecially  in  the  arch  of  the  eye  and  in 
the  regularity  of  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  !  And  what  ftill  adds  to  the 
majefty  and  energy  of  the  whole  is  the  balancing  and  happy  eafe  which 
the  Painter  has  fo  fkilfully  given  to  the  attitude  of  that  body  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  Every  thing  here  recalls  the  filial  confidence  and  the  • 
fervour  of  *  Him  whom  the  Father  heareth  always.’  This  is  not  the 
adoration  of  a  Sinner  imploring  mercy  ;  it  is  not  that  of  an  Angel 
proftrated  before  the  throne  of  the  Moft-High;  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  alone  could,  with  fuch  confidence,  addrefs  the  God  from 
whom  he  proceeded.  I  find,  not  however,  either  in  the  form  or 
the  air  of  the  head,  that  character  of  gentlenefs  and  humanity  which 
I  delight  in  afcribing,  even  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  to  Him  who 
always  fpake  and  a£ted  with  the  fimplicity  of  a  child.  This  face 
announces  rather  the  Sovereign  of  the  World  than  its  Saviour. 
Attending  to  proportion,  the  hands  are  too  fhort,  and  for  this  reafon 
they  are  deficient  in  point  of  dignity.  A  figure  fo  tall  and  beautiful 
is  ill  afiorted  with  a  hand  of  that  breadth,  and  fingers  fo  unnaturally 
ihortened. 
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B.  B.  Conclusion. 

Portrait  of  Raphael. 

Raphael  is,  and  ever  will  be  in  my  eyes,  an  apojiolical  man — in 
other  words,  he  is,  with  regard  to  Painters,  what  the  Apoftles  were 
compared  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  And  as  much  as  his  works  are 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  the  Artifts  of  his  clafs,  fo  much  is  his  beauti¬ 
ful  figure  diftinguifhable  from  ordinary  forms.  The  moft  indifferent 
portraits  of  him  furnifh  the  proof  of  this  affertion,  and  the  beft,  I  am' 
fure  of  it,  are  far  below  the  original. 

Art  never  can  come  up  to  the  beauty  oj  Nature.  This  is  a  propofition 
which  1  intend  foon  to  confider,  and  {ball  endeavour  to  eftablifh  ; 
but  I  forefee  it  will  hardly  fucceed,  becaufe  it  attacks  the  inveterate 
prejudice  of  ages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  take  a  thoufand  portraits  of  great 
men  :  examine  them  well ;  and  you  will  not  find  a  fmgle  one  which 
fully  conveys,  much  lefs  furpaftes,  the  principal  char  after  of  the  original. 
Place  fuch  original  by  the  fide  of  the  copy  ;  put  it  in  exadtly  the 
fame  light ;  wait  for  the  moft  favourable  moment  of  the  phyfionomy  ; 
pay  no  regard  to  acceffory  ornaments,  to  colouring,  to  what  is  pic- 
turefque  in  the  attitude  :  compare  fimply  the  forehead,  the  eye,  the 
mouth,  the  harmony  of  the  whole — and  you  will  always  find  the  moft 
exquifite  ideal  form  far  below  Nature.  Let  us  underftand  one  an¬ 
other  however.  I  fpeak  of  great  phyfionomies ,  and  of  the  great  clia - 
rafter  of  thefe  great  phyfionomies ,  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  in 
the  portraits  of  Van  Dyk  the  hair  is  ideal.  Nay  more  ;  that  Painter 
communicated  to  his  heads  the  air  of  his  own  phyfionomy  :  he 
thereby  ennobled  them,  if  you  will;  and  this  talent  was  common  to 
Rubens,  to  Van  Dyk,  to  Raphael.  But  this  charadler  of  ideal  beauty 
which  ftrikes  fo  powerfully  in  their  figuies,  I  can  hardly  find  except  in 
the  acceffories,  fuch  as  the  hair,  the  drapery,  the  great  effefls  of  co¬ 
louring,  and  of  the  clare-obfcure  :  it  is  very  far  from  appearing  to  the 
fome  degree  in  the  eflential  parts  of  the  head,  in  the  look,  in  the 
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fpace  between  the  eye-brows  (fo  frequently  negleCted),  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  exterior  contours.  If  it  be  true,  great  Raphael,  that  the 
flighteft  reflex  of  thy  beautiful  phyfionomy  has  ennobled  features  the 
moll  ordinary,  what  rauft  the  crayon,  what  mull  the  pencil  have 
been,  that  was  capable  of  catching  the  fublimity  of  thy  own  ? 

Why  would  Mengs  never  buffer  his  portrait  to  be  engraved,  not 
even  under  his  own  direction  ?  Becaufe  he  knew  that  the  utmoft 
effort  of  art  could  never  produce  anv  thing  but  a  caricature. 

Every  man  phyfiognomically  beautiful  performs  an  a£t  of  humility 
when  he  fubmits  his  head  to  imitation,  whatever  the  talents  of  the 
imitator  may  be. 

Form  the  moft  complete  collection  of  the  heads  of  great  men  ;  vifit 
cottages  as  well  as  palaces  ;  and  produce  every  human  being  in  whom 
you  have  difcovered  real  greatnefs .  If  you  find  the  chara&er  of 
this  greatnefs  completely  expreffed  in  their  portraits,  in  a  fingle  in- 
ftance — I  will  fubmit  patiently  to  the  fevereft  reproach. 

But,  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  head  of  Raphael,  I  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  majeftic  and  affeCting  beauty  which  ftrikes  us  in 
all  the  portraits  of  this  illuftrious  Artift  was  only  a  feeble  imitation 
of  the  beauty  of  his  own  features. 

Here  is  one  portrait  more  after  an  excellent  drawing,  which  has 
much  the  appearance  of  being  a  production  of  his  own.  I  found 
this  judgement  on  the  fimplicity  of  the  work  ;  for  a  modern  Painter 
would  not  have  failed  to  embellifh  it  and  play  the  mannerift. 

In  effeCt  what  gentlenefs  and  what  fublirne  harmony  in  the  whole 
of  this  phyfionomy !  Not  the  flighteft  contradiction  in  the  features ; 
nothing  over-charged,  no  grimace  :  nothing  harfh  or  forced.  Every 
thing  here  is  expreflive  of  fenfibility  ;  every  thing  indicates  a  heart 
formed  for  feeling  and  enjoying,  a  foul  tender  and  impaflioned, 
diverted  of  fear  and  vanity,  carried  away,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
by  a  perpetual  enchantment,  which  calls  up,  in  endlefs  fucceflion, 
Vol.  II.  4  X  numberlefs 
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numberlefs  delightful  ideas.  The  fublime  of  this  face  confifts  in  its 
extreme  fimplicity,  and  that  fimplicity  is  the  refult  of  the  proportions, 
of  the  principal  form ,  of  the  Jurfaces  and  the  contours .  There  is  a 
wonderful  harmony  among  all  the  parts,  and  yet  this  face  is  not  of 
the  higheft  order  of  the  fublime.  It  were  poffible  to  add  to  it  flill 
ideal  beauties :  but,  thus  embellifhed,  it  would  lofe  that  charming 
fimplicity  which  diftinguifhes  it,  and  which  is  equally  to  be  found  in 
all  the  produ&ions  of  Raphael.  And  in  this  refpeft;,  I  repeat,  it  is 
admirable.  The  Works  of  Art  of  ancient  Greece  have  likewife 
their  chara&er  of  fimplicity — but  we  are  always  tempted  to  fay  that 
they  rife  a  little  above  humanity :  whereas  in  the  pi£lures  of  Raphael, 
even  thofe  in  the  grandeft  ftyle,  every  perfonage  feems  to  defcend  to 
our  level,  and  to  invite  our  confidence.  All  his  figures  of  Mary,  of 
Jefus,  of  St.  John,  of  Jofeph,  preferve  that  familiar,  affe&ionate 
and  candid  air,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe  to  the  phyfionomy  of 
the  Artifl:  himfelf,  and  which  I  diftin&ly  perceive  in  it,  whether  I 
confider  the  whole  together,  or  the  air  of  the  head,  or  even  every 
feature  apart. 

Love  and  pleafure,  fimplicity,  and  a  happy  imagination,  feem 
poured  with  profufion  over  that  face.  The  poetical  fentiment  which 
runs  through  it  admits  neither  of  reafoning,  nor  analyfis,  nor  me¬ 
thodical  arrangement. 

That  open  and  ferene  forehead  promifes  a  conception  that  has  no 
occafion  for  effort :  the  fpace  between  the  eye-brows  is  a  fecond  mark 
of  this  :  this  part  is  too  fmooth,  too  little  furrowed  to  admit  of  its  be¬ 
longing  to  the  political  Speculator,  to  the  Logician,  to  the  Metaphy- 
fician,  to  the  Warrior.  The  fame  charafter  appears  in  the  eye-brow. 
The  eyes  do  not  fparkle  with  a  fprightly  vivacity  :  they  are  not  agi¬ 
tated  by  an  unbridled  imagination  ;  but  I  fee  the  fenfibility  of  nature 
beaming  in  them,  the  love  of  art  carried  to  the  excefs  of  paflion.  The 
print  conveys  them  however  with  too  much  harfhnefs. 


The 
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The  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  particularly  the  chin,  the  neck,  the 
attitude,  the  hair — every  thing  bears  the  fame  character :  there  is, 
throughout,  the  fame  tone,  the  fame  fpirit :  not  a  fingle  feature  exag¬ 
gerated  or  laboured.  A  gentle  tendernefs  breathes  in  the  whole  of 
this  phyfionomy. 

Where  is  the  human  being  who  refembles  him  P  When  I  wifh  to 
fill  my  mind  with  admiration  at  the  perfe&ion  of  the  works  of  God, 
I  have  only  to  recoiled  the  form  of  Raphael. 


Of  thefe  four  heads  the  three  firft  have  certainly  been  copied  after 
the  fame  original ;  and  with  all  their  faults  they  ftill  bear  the  imprefs 
of  a  dignified  and  gentle  tranquillity  ;  that  fpecies  of  tranquillity 
which  is  equally  remote  from  cold  indifference  and  turbulence  of 
paffion.  This  calmnefs  is  fupported  by  a  fecret  energy  ;  the  look  is 
full  of  warmth  ;  it  promifes  a  man  of  much  reflection,  but  who  will 

not  dwell  on  the  fubtleties  of  analyfis. 

The  firft  of  thefe  heads  may  very  poffibly  be  the  weakeft  ;  but  it 
has  more  dignity  than  the  fecond,  becaufe  the  chin  of  this  laft  is  too 
much  fhortened.  The  third  is  ftill  more  animated — but  the  fourth 
rifes  to  the  fublime.  This  character  is  fecured  to  it  by  the  look, 
by  the  attitude,  by  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  the  hair,  and  above  all, 
by  the  line  of  the  eye-brows,  and  its  flope  towards  the  root  of  the 
nofe.  There  is  a  tendency  to  feeblenefs  in  the  point  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  fpace  between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth.  Neither  do 
the  chin  and  forehead  contribute  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole 

_ but,  independent  of  thefe  imperfe&ions  I  declare  that  1  have  never 

yet 
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yet  met  with  a  Tingle  phyfionomy  equal  to  this ;  as  I  have  not  hitherto 
feen  one  pi&ure  of  the  fame  merit  with  thofe  of  Raphael.  A  fmgle 
figure  of  this  great  Painter*  an  air  of  Pergolefe,  a  pafiage  of  Klop- 
ftock,  is  all  I  want  to  charm  my  eye,  my  ear,  and  my  heart :  to  fill  me 
with  the  mod  delicious  pleafure. 


Vol.  II. 
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FRAGMENT  SIXTEENTH. 


OF  THE 

IDEAL  BEAUTY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS; 

O  F 

BEAUTIFUL  NATURE,  AND  ITS  IMITATION. 


Among  the  works  of  Art  the  firft  rank  has  always  been  afiigned  to 
the  Greek  ftatues  of  the  refined  ages  of  Antiquity :  Art  has  never 
produced  any  thing  more  fublime,  or  more  perfed.  This  is  a  truth 
generally  admitted,  and  I  proceed  on  this  fuppofition,  at  leaf!  for  the 
moment.  But  from  what  fource  did  the  Ancients  derive  the  idea  of 
this  perfed  beauty,  of  this  beauty,  in  fome  fort,  more  than  human  ? 
This  queftion  may  be  anfwered  in  two  different  manners.  We  muff 
either  believe,  6  That  their  Artifts  knew  better  than  ours  to  fill 
«  their  minds  with  fublime  ideas ;  that  their  imagination  created  forms 

<  more  perfed:  that,  in  a  word,  their  works  were  the  fruit  of  a  poetical 
«  genius  fuperior  to  that  of  the  moderns,’ — Or  elfe  it  muft  be  faid, 

‘  That  they  had  before  their  eyes  models  more  perfect,  a  more  beau- 
‘  tiful  Nature  which  gave  the  tone  to  their  imagination,  and  after 

<  which  they  produced  their  mafter-pieces.’ 

Thus  fome  look  on  the  monuments  of  Ancient  Greece  as  fo  many 
new  creations ,  while  others  confider  them  as  poetical  imitations  of  a 
Nature  perfectly  beautiful. 

1  embrace  this  laft  opinion,  which  appears  to  me  the  better  founded. 

The  fubjed  is  interefting,  and  I  believe  it  capable  of  being  demon- 

flrated  ;  but  the  difcufhon  would  require  an  abler  pen  than  mine. 

I  muft 
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I  mutt  be  permitted,  however,  to  make  in  this  place  a  reflexion 
which  naturally  enough  prefents  itfelf :  4  Man  cannot  create  *  This 
is  a  right,  this  is  a  privilege  which  the  Being  of  Beings  has  referved 
to  Himfelf  alone.  He  only  4  calleth  the  things  which  are  not ,  as 
4  though  they  were'  The  power  of  man  is  limited  to  imitation  ;  this 
is  his  ftudy,  his  nature ,  and  his  art .  From  the  moment  of  his  birth 
to  that  of  his  death,  he  ads  only  by  imitation.  In  great  things  as 
in  little,  all  that  he  performs,  all  that  he  prefents  as  a  production  of 
his  own,  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  as  the  produce  of  his  mind,  all 
is  copied  and  imitated.  He  does  not  create  his  own  language  :  he 
fpeaks  it  after  others.  He  does  not  create  written  charaders  ;  he 
adopts  thofe  already  formed.  He  does  not  create  images;  every 
image  fuppofes  a  model.  The  child  of  a  Frenchman  learns  French; 
the  child  of  a  German  fpeaks  German. 

The  pupil  of  a  Painter  imitates  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  matter, 
well  or  ill. 

It  were  eafy  to  prove  by  indudion,  and  in  the  moft  fatisfadory 
manner,  that  every  Painter  has  copied  the  -M afters  whom  he  had,  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  the  objects  which  furrounded  him ;  that, 
finally,  he  copied  himfelf.  The  fame  thing  holds  good  in  Sculpture, 
in  Literature,  in  Morals. 

Let  a  fuperior  man  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  the  fciences;  let 
him  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  eminent  virtues,  his  manner  will  always 
be  an  imitation  of  the  model  which  he  propofed  to  himfelf,  only 
this  imitation  will  be  modified  by  the  fituation  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
felf  placed. 

Can  a  truth  eflablifhed  by  fo  many  proofs  be  ferioufly  called  in 
queftion?  It  is  imporfible  for  me  to  imagine  it.  Recoiled  the  names 
of  Raphael,  of  Rubens,  of  Rembrandt,  of  Van  Dyk,  of  Offian,  of 
Homer,  of  Milton,  of  Klopftock;  examine  their  works,  and  you 
will  lee  that  thde  excellent  Originals  are,  at  bottom,  nothing  more 

than 
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than  copyifts ;  that  they  have  copied  Nature  and  their  Mahers ;  tha 
they  have  copied  themfelves.  They  have  individually  obferved 
Nature  after  the  works  of  their  predeceffors ;  and  this  is  what  has 
placed  them  in  the  clafs  of  Original  Geniufes.  The  imitator  who  is 
deftitute  of  genius  copies  fervilely  :  he  crawls  in  the  footfteps  of  his 
mailer  :  he  knows  not  how  to  enter  upon  his  fubjefl ;  he  introduces 
neither  warmth  nor  intereft  into  it ;  he  fatisfies  himfelf  with  tracing 
ftroke  for  ftroke.  The  man  of  genius  goes  a  very  different  way  to 
work  :  he  too  imitate?,  but  not  as  a  fchool-boy  :  his  imitations  are 
not  an  affemblage  of  fmall  pieces  afforted  and  inlaid  :  he  melts  down 
his  materials,  and  by  a  fkilful  difpofition,  forms  of  them  one  homo¬ 
geneous  whole ;  and  this  reproduftion  appears  fo  new,  fo  different 
from  a  vulgar  compofition,  that  it  paffes  for  original ,  that  we  look 
upon  it  as  ideal,  as  an  invention . 

The  painter  is  creator  of  his  portraits,  the  fculptor  of  his  ftatues, 
much  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the  Chymift  is  creator  of  metals. 

Beautiful  works  of  Art  always  fuppofe,  then,  prototypes  ftill  more 
exquifite,  a  Nature  Hill  more  beautiful ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
Anift,  an  eye  formed  for  perceiving  and  catching  thofe  beauties. 
Genius  can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  fenfes.  Unfupported  by 
them  it  is  merely  a  torch  extinguifhed.  It  is  under  the  neceffity  of 
being  ftirred,of  being  carried  along,  by  external  objefls.  It  affumes 
the  tone  of  the  age,  and  communicates  its' own  tone  to  the  age  in 
return  ;  and,  in  fome  fenfe,  only  gives  it  back,  in  other  forms,  the 
materials  originally  received  from  it.  Will  any  one  after  this 
attempt  to  perfuade  us,  ‘  That  the  Greeks  have  not  imitated  Nature? 
4  That  they  have  not  chofen  their  models  in  the  real  World  which 
4  furrounded  them,  and  which  immediately  affefled  their  fenfes? 
4  That  their  works  are  fo  many  arbitrary  creations,  the  produce  of  a 
4  happy  imagination  ?  That  they  have  been  formed,  if  I  may  fo  ex- 
4  prefs  myfelf,  after  the  apparitions  of  a  fuperior  world  ?’  For  my 

own 
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own  part,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  Ancients  drew  from  the  common 
fountain  which  furnifhes  the  idea  of  all  our  productions,  I  mean, 
from  Nature,  from  the  works  of  their  Matters,  from  their  own  orga¬ 
nization,  and  the  fenfations  which  it  excited  in  them.  But,  in  all 
thefe  refpeCls,  they  had  advantages  and  helps  of  which  we  are  defti- 
tute.  The  blood  was  purer  among  the  Greeks  than  with  us.  We 
have  as  models  of  the  beautiful,  inanimate  ftatues  only :  they  had  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  beauty  itfelf  perfonified.  While  a  Carlo  Maratti  was 
continually  under  the  neceflity  of  recopying  the  face  of  his  daughter 
in  all  his  figures  of  the  Virgin ;  while  other  Artifts,  the  greateff  number 
at  lead,  are  limited  to  a  few  models,  often  ordinary  enough,  and  fome, 
befides,  degraded  by  libertinifm;  the  Greeks,  more  fortunate,  found 
every  where  elegant  forms,  and  to  make  a  choice  was  their  only  em- 
barraffment.  But  from  whence  did  this  national  beauty  proceed  ? 
we  know  not ;  it  may  perhaps  be,  in  part,  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
climate,  of  education,  and  of  manners. 

Whoever  has  the  leafl  fmattering  of  the  firft  principles  of  Philofo- 
phy  knows  ‘  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  undemanding  which  has 
4  not  been  conveyed  through  the  fenfes.’  One  of  the  moft  hackney¬ 
ed  common  places,  I  admit ;  but  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account,  an 
eternal  truth.  Let  an  ideal  form  be  a  hundred  times  above  our 
art,  above  our  imagination  and  conception,  it  is  no  more  after  all 
than  a  reproduction  of  what  has  been  perceived  in  reality.  Always  and 
for  ever  Art  regulates  itfelf  by  Nature  ;  it  follows  the  impreflions 
which  the  mind  receives  from  the  fenfes :  it  is  only  the  pi&ure  of 
our  perceptions,  and  of  the  fenfations  which  refult  from  them. 

So  far  from  creating  ideal  beauties,  without  the  afliftance  of  Nature, 

I  maintain  that  Art  does  not  perfectly  fucceed,  even  when  it  takes 
Nature  for  a  model.  A  ftrange  paradox  !  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
fhock  our  Painters,  our  Sculptors,  and  our  Poets.  I  declare,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  the  love  of  fingularity  that  prompts  me  to  advance  it. 
Vol,  II.  4  z  Though 
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Though  I  fhall  undoubtedly  be  accufed  of  this  by  all  thofe  who,  in¬ 
capable  themfelves  of  every  thing  like  originality,  rejedf  a  new  ideaj 
unlefs  it  is  refpedffully  chalked  out  after  received  prejudices,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  School,  I  am  fure  of  my  fadf,  and  I  am  fimply  ad¬ 
vancing  a  truth  when  I  affirm,  4  It  is  only  from  convention  that  an 
4  ideal  pidfure  appears  to  us  fuperior  to  Nature.’  Art  always  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  below  her:  and  what  we  call  the  exalted  beauty 
of  the  ancients  was,  in  all  probability,  with  relation  to  them,  no 
more  than  &  feeble  imitation  of  Nature. 

What  is  done  in  modern  times  inftrudfs  me  in  what  was  done 
formerly;  and  if  we  may  form  a  judgement  of  ancient  artifls  from 
our  own,  they  muff  have  come  far  fhort  of  their  original.  Let  me 
explain  myfelf.  I  fee  on  all  hands  among  our  Painters,  our  Sculp¬ 
tors,  and  our  Poets,  not  a  fingle  one  who  comes  up  to  Nature,  much 
lefs  who  furpaffes  her.  If  an  Artiff  excels  but  to  a  certain  point,  if 
he  fucceeds  a  little  better  than  the  generality,  his  work  is  imme¬ 
diately  exalted  to  the  rank  of  ideal  beauties.  But  does  this  boaffed 
produdfion  adfually  exceed  Nature  ?  Does  it  even  exprefs  all  her 
beauties  to  the  fame  degree  ?  When  an  Artiff  has  corredfed  fome  of 
the  faults  of  Nature  he  imagines  himfelf  ff ill  capable  of  embellifh- 
ing  her,  even  when  die  exhibits  herfelf  in  all  her  perfedfion.  A 
Painter,  a  Sculptor  fhall  efface  a  Blocking  deformity,  fhall  foften  a 
trait  that  is  rather  harfh,  fhall  fill  up  a  difagreeable  void,  fhall  efta- 
blifh  proportions  which  may  appear  to  him  badly  obferved.  This 
he  knows  how  to  do, — and  this  he  frequently  does  without  addrefs 
and  without  art.  By  dint  of  rules,  of  manner,  and  of  patching,  he 
is  lucky  enough  to  disfigure  a  face  which,  with  bolder  traits,  would 
have  been  more  expredive,  nay  perhaps,  more  agreeable,  and  which 
lofes  its  whole  effedl  in  that  finely  decorated  copy. 

But  even  fuppofing  the  Artiff  to  have  performed  his  tafk  with 
judgement ;  fuppofing  his  corredfions  analogous  to  the  fpirit  of  the 

phyfionomy — - 
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phyfionomy — (an  enterprife,  however,  extremely  difficult,  and  which 
fuppofes  a  profound  knowledge  of  man) —  is  he  much  farther  ad¬ 
vanced  for  this  ?  Does  it  follow  that  he  adds  to  the  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture  ?  Do  not  believe  it.  Never  will  he  go  beyond  the  perfections 
of  Nature.  Can  he  convey  perfectly  the  expreffion  of  beings  organ¬ 
ized  and  alive,  he  who  is  incapable  of  catching  it  completely  in  in¬ 
animate  objeCts  ?  He  cannot  convey  the  glittering  of  a  fuit  of  armour, 
nor  the  graces  of  a  fine  head  of  hair ;  how  much  lefs  capable  is  he 
of  conveying  the  fire  of  the  look,  or  the  majeftic  air  of  the  whole 
head  !  We  frequently  extol  the  productions  of  Art  above  thofe  of 
Nature,  becaufe  we  have  not  thefe  lad  immediately  before  our  eyes ; 
and  many  perfons  have  flood  with  rapture  over  a  drapery  of  Rigaud, 
or  an  armour  of  Rembrant,  while  thefe  two  Mafters  themfelves  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  their  productions  could  not  ftand  a  comparifon  with 
the  model.  The  Artift  may  fucceed  perhaps  in  giving  us  a  portrait 
more  beautiful  than  the  original,  and  then  it  will  be  faid  he  has  em- 
bellifhed  beautiful  nature.  But,  on  examining  it  clofely,  it  will  be 
found  only  a  fubjlituted  portrait,  the  imperfeCt  copy  of  a  beautiful  Na¬ 
ture,  different  from  that  which  he  had  before  his  eyes,  or  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  another  model  which  was  prefent  to  his  mind.  Thus,  what 
paffes  for  original  is,  at  bottom,  only  a  copy,  modified  by  the  habitual 
ideas  of  the  Artift,  that  is,  embellifhed  by  the  fenfations  which  he 
had  precedently  experienced  ;  ideas,  fenfations  which  have  become 
fo  familiar  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  reproduce  them,  he  has  no  need 
of  the  prefence  of  the  objeCt  which  excited  them  at  firft.  For  a  fimi- 
lar  reafon,  the  works  of  the  Ancients  were  equally  but  copies ,  and, 
from  all  appearance,  very  imperfect  copies ,  either  of  Nature  herfelf,  or 
of  the  works  of  another  mafter,  who  was,  in  his  turn,  far  from  attain¬ 
ing  all  the  perfections  of  Nature. 

Among  the  Greeks  Nature  was  more  beautiful  than  with  us.  This  is  a 
truth  which  may  be  demonftrated  in  every  fenfe  by  irreflftible  evi¬ 
dence. 
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dence.  And  the  Art  of  the  Ancients  was  juft  as  far  from  catching, 
in  all  its  perfection,  their  beautiful  Nature,  as  the  Art  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  is  incapable  of  exprefling  the  lefs  perfect  Nature  which  they 
have  before  them. 

I  have  faid  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reprefent  beautiful  Nature 
well,  even  in  a  ftate  of  reft.  Give  to  a  defigner  of  the  greateft  ability 
the  Ample  Alhouette  of  an  accomplifhed  beauty — and  what  more 
Ample  than  the  Angle  exterior  outline  of  the  proAle  ?  He  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  it  ten  times,  but  fcarcely  once  will  he  catch  that  line  ; 
and,  after  he  has  fucceeded,  there  will  always  be  fome  deviation  im¬ 
putable  to  him.  The  flighted:  deviation,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  confequence,  and  frequently  injures  beauty  infinitely. 
Thefe  flight  fhades,  thefe  flender  differences  of  more  or  lefs,  are  pre- 
cifely  the  thing  which  reduces  the  Artift  to  defpair.  If  it  coft  him 
fo  many  and  ineffedtual  efforts  to  catch  the  Ampleft  line  of  beauty, 
can  he  expedt  to  fucceed  in  a  whole  furface  ?  a  (haded  furface  ?  the 
rounding  of  the  contours,  the  magic  of  colouring,  in  a  beauty  full  of 
life,  of  adtion,  and  expreffion  ? 

How  often  have  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
and  the  Trunk  of  Hercules  been  copied?  Have  they  ever  been  fur- 
paffed  ?  Have  they  ever  been  equalled  ?  And  yet  they  are  only  mo- 
tionlefs  ftatues.  How  fruitlefs  then  muft  be  the  attempt  to  copy  the 
animated  face,  which  is  not  fixed  for  a  Angle  moment,  which  is  agi¬ 
tated  by  inceffant  movements  !  Who  will  dare  after  this  to  maintain 
e  That  the  Greek  Artifts  were  the  creators  of  their  boafted  ideal  beau- 
e  ties  ?’  Thefe  beauties  were  copies  merely,  which,  compared  trait  for 
trait  with  the  true  models,  were  perhaps  only  caricatures  of  them. 

Every  outline,  every  work  of  Art  is  fixed  and  motionlefs :  ani¬ 
mated  Nature  is,  on  the  contrary,  ever  in  motion,  ever  lefs  or  more 
agitated.  For  this  very  reafon  it  can  never  be  corredtly  imitated  by 
all  the  efforts  of  Art.  Defign  fuppofes  a  fixed  point ;  and  in  Nature 

there 
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there  is  no  fixed  point.  Thus  the  befi:  copy  is,  of  itfelf,  only  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  inftances,  which  never  a&ually  co-exifted  ;  a  copy,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  entirely  true,  nor  entirely  natural :  it  is  at  mofl;  only 
an  approximation.  Yet  once  more  :  a  fimple  filhouette  perfeftly 
exaft  is  abfolutely  a  phyfical  impojfibility — and  will  any  one  pretend 
that  an  ideal  may  be  created  ?  Here  I  ftop  ;  nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  demonftrate  to  the  feeling  and  to  the  eye,  that  every  ideal  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  reality  only  a  reproduction  of  fenfations  which  have 
antecedently  affeted  us ;  that  it  is  only  an  imitation  of  beauties 
which  have  ftruck  us,  and  the  re-union  of  thefe  beauties  in  a  fingle 
one,  which  by  the  effect  of  Art  becomes  homogeneous,  or  at  leaft 
appears  fuch  to  us. 

The  Grecian  race  then  was  more  beautiful  than  we  are  ;  they  were 
better  than  us—  and  the  prefent  generation  is  vilely  degraded  ! 

‘  But  thefe  fame  Greeks  were  fuperftitious  pagans — and  we  are 
‘  Chriftians  enlightened  by  the  gofpel.’  This  plaufible  objection  to 
my  dotrine  may  be  ftarted  either  from  malice,  or  ironically  ;  but  it 
is  eafily  removed,  and  I  will  make  the  attempt,  from  love  to  thofe 
who  feek  after  the  truth. 

Chriftianity  ats  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  divine  Author.  It  does 
not  give  eyes  to  them  who  have  them  not ;  but  it  reftores  fight  to  the 
blind.  By  it  the  ear  is  not  created  ;  but  it  makes  the  deaf  to  hear. 
It  is  a  fource  of  life  and  vigour  to  every  body,  to  every  vefiel,  in 
proportion  to  its  organization,  and  fufceptibility.  It  embellifhes  all 
according  to  internal  and  individual  difpofitions  of  the  fubjeft  on 
which  its  action  is  exerted.  Nothing  hinders,  of  confequence,  the 
fuperjlitious  Pagan ,  in  virtue  of  his  organization,  and  of  his  natural 
difpofitions,  to  receive  from  the  Creator,  whofe  counfels  are  un- 
fearchable,  a  form  more  beautiful  than  ours.  Befides,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  confidering  his  fituation,  he  was  not  in  a  ftate  to  develope 
Vol.  II.  5  A  his 
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his  faculties  to  the  utmoft  of  their  capacity,  and  that  he  would  have 
turned  them  to  more  account,  had  he  been  a  Chriftian. 

But  ought  we,  after  all,  to  exclaim  fo  violently  againft  our  reli¬ 
gion — againft  that  Chriftianity  which  fhould  embellifh  us?  Let  us 
diftinguifh  between  paint  and  beauty.  It  is  the  interior,  it  is  fenti- 
ment,  it  is  the  proper  employment  of  faculties  which  ennobles  and 
gives  beauty  to  the  human  form.  And  muft  it  not  be  admitted  that 
many  Pagans  of  Antiquity  followed  the  light  of  their  reafon  with 
much  greater  integrity,  than  many  of  us  Chriftians  of  the  Eighteenth 
century  follow  the  light  of  our  religion  ?  If  the  great  truths  of  the 
gofpel  had  been  revealed  to  them,  with  what  earneftnefs  would  they 
not  have  received  them  !  Had  they  known  Jefus  Chrift,  with  what 
tranfports  of  gratitude  and  joy  would  they  not  have  tendered  him 
their  homage  1 — I  hope  I  fhall  be  forgiven  this  digreftion.  Some 
ftarched  critic  will  perhaps  reprimand  me,  and  afk,  with  a  fevere  tone, 

‘  Why  introduce,  on  all  occafions,  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift  into 
‘  an  effay  on  Phyfiognomy  ?’ — ‘  Stand  from  between  me  and  the  fun  !* 
There  is  my  anfwer. 

Yes,  the  human  race  is  degenerated  ;  every  thing  proves  it,  and  I 
fpeak  it  with  regret.  We  are  but  the  refufe  of  paft  ages ;  a  corrupted 
generation  that  fcarcely  preferves  the  varnifh  of  virtue.  Religion  is 
only  an  empty  found ;  Chriftianity  a  jeft.  What  is  worfe,  we  are 
not  fenfible  of  our  depravation  ;  we  blufh  not  at  our  deformity  ;  we 
behold  with  indifference  our  bodies,  our  features  disfigured  by  vice. 
This  obduracy  is  at  once  the  fummit,  and  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  our 
depravity. 

With  refped  to  thofe  who  are  difgufted  with  the  very  word  Reli¬ 
gion,  I  have  another  argument  to  propofe.  Let  them  judge  of  caufes 
from  effeSls.  Let  them  compare  modern  produ&ions  with  thofe  of 
the  Ancients ;  the  proofs  will  deduce  themfelves  of  their  own 
accord. 

Let 
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Let  us  recapitulate.  Among  the  Ancients  the  works  of  Art  are 
eternal  monuments  of  a  very  beautiful  Nature,  which  they  have  not 
furpafled,  which  they  have  not  even  equalled.  The  Artift  is  creator 
of  his  works,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  every  one  is  creator  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  fpeaks.  Every  Painter,  every  Artift,  takes  for  a 
model  the  animated  Nature  which  encircles  him,  and  the  works  of 
the  great  Mafters  who  have  gone  before  him.  His  ftyle  and  manner 
carry  the  phyfionomy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  frequently 
alfo  his  own  proper  phyfionomy.  His  ideal  beauties  and  his  carica¬ 
tures  are  an  extravagant  eulogium,  or  an  exaggerated  cenfure  of 
contemporaries:  and  by  taking  the  juft  mean  between  thefe  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  you  may  eafily  determine  the  chara&er  both  of  the  Painter 
and  of  the  Age.  The  objects  which  furround  him,  give  the  tone  to 
his  imagination,  form  it,  affe£t  it,  feed  it.  He  may  extend  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  Art,  but  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  go  beyond  Nature. 

I  have  only  glanced  at  this  fubje£l,  which  it  would  be  of  fo  much 
importance  fully  to  elucidate.  It  concerns  humanity  very  nearly. 
In  it  Poetry,  Eloquence,  Archite6lure,  all  the  liberal  Arts,  are  deep¬ 
ly  interefted.  What  do  I  fay,  Morality  and  Religion  would  gain 
infinitely  could  we  arrive  at  the  capacity  of  deciding  once  for  all, 
what  is  ideal  or  copy ,  creation  or  imitation .  Whatever  belongs  to  man 
may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  clafies. 
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OF  BEAUTIFUL  NATURE  AND  ITS  IMITATION. 

ADDITION  A. 

OF  THE  APOLLO  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

’£%s/  cvyytvris 
A "o<pQa,\[jLoq  atSoteiraTov 
repas,  rex  TtSTo  p uy- 

vvptevov  (pptvt.  nr©.  V. 

In  thy  majeftic  form  and  kindred  eye, 

I  trace  the  features  of  a  noble  mind. 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  fub- 
je£t  is  perhaps  exhaurted.  I  am  not  fond  of  repeating  the  reflections 
of  others,  and  what  all  connoiffeurs  and  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
know  by  heart.  I  cannot  however  refill  an  inclination  of  inferting 
in  this  place,  the  judgement  which  Winkelman  has  pronounced  on 
this  celebrated  ftatue,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Art  among  the  Ancients .  This 
well  known  paflage  can  never  be  placed  more  properly  than  in  a 
work  on  Phyfiognomy.  Only  I  muft  be  permitted  modeftly  to  fub- 
join  the  remarks  which  it  has  fuggefted  to  me. 

4  Of  all  the  productions  of  Art  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of 
‘  time,  the  ftatue  of  Apollo  is,  beyond  contradiction,  the  molt 
‘  fublime.  The  Artift  has  conceived  this  work  on  the  ideal,  and 
e  has  employed  matter  only  as  it  was  neceflary  to  him  in  order  to 
4  embody  his  thought  and  render  it  fenfible.  As  far  as  the  defcrip- 
4  tion  which  Homer  has  given  of  Apollo,  furpafles  the  defcriptions 
4  of  fucceeding  Poets,  fo  far  is  this  figure  fuperior  to  every  other 
4  which  has  been  given  us  of  this  God.  Its  ffature  is  above  the  human, 
4  and  the  attitude  breathes  majefty.  An  eternal  fpring,  fuch  as  reigns 
£  in  the  happy  plains  of  Elyfium,  inverts  with  amiable  youth  the 
4  mafculine  charms  of  his  body,  and  fheds  a  gentle  radiance  over 
4  the  majeftic  ftruCture  of  his  limbs.  Try  to  penetrate  into  the  em- 
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‘  pire  of  incorporeal  beauty  (1),  endeavour  to  become  creator  of  a 
‘  celeftial  nature,  in  order  to  elevate  your  mind  to  the  contemplation 
‘  of  fupernatural  beauties :  for  there  is  nothing  here  that  favours  of 
‘  mortality,  nothing  fubjeft  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  This  body  is 
‘  neither  warmed  with  veins,  nor  agitated  with  nerves  :  a  celeftial 

*  Spirit,  poured  forth  like  a  gentle  ftream,  circulates,  if  I  may  ufe 
‘  the  expreffion,  over  the  whole  circumfcription  of  this  figure.  He 
‘  has  purfued  Python,  againft  whom  he  has  bent,  for  the  fir  ft  time, 
c  his  formidable  bovv  (2),  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  he  has  over- 
‘  taken  him,  and  let  fly  the  fatal  fhaft.  From  the  height  of  his  joy, 

‘  his  auguft  look,  penetrating  into  infinity,  ftretches  far  beyond  his 

*  vi&ory.  Difdain  is  feated  on  his  lips  (3) ;  the  indignation  which 
c  he  breathes  fwells  the  noftrils,  and  mounts  to  the  eyebrows.  But 
‘  a  peace  which  nothing  can  difturb  refides  on  his  forehead,  and  the 
4  eye  beams  gentlenefs,  as  if  he  were  furrounded  by  the  Mufes  emu- 
‘  lous  to  lavifli  on  him  their  careffes.  In  none  of  the  figures  of  Ju- 
‘  piter  produced  by  Art,  which  have  reached  us,  do  we  fee  the  Father 
4  of  Gods  approaching  that  greatnefs  in  which  he  manifefted  himfelf 
4  of  old  to  the  Poet’s  eye,  that  is  apparent  in  the  traits  which  his  fon 

*  here  prefents.  The  individual  beauties  of  all  the  other  Gods  are 
4  united  in  this  figure  as  in  the  divine  Pandora.  That  forehead  is 

*  the  forehead  of  Jupiter  impregnated  with  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  ; 

*  thefe  eyebrows,  by  their  motion,  announce  their  will ;  thefe  eyes 
‘  in  their  arched  orbit,  are  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  of  Goadeffes  :  and 
4  that  mouth  is  the  very  mouth  which  infpired  the  lovely  Bacchus 
4  with  delight.  Like  the  tender  fhoots  of  the  vine  his  beautiful  hair 
4  floats  around  his  facred  head,  as  if  gently  waved  by  the  breath  of 
‘  the  Zephyrs:  the  ringlets  feem  perfumed  by  the  effence  of  the  Gods, 

‘  and  carelefsly  fcattered  around  by  the  hands  of  the  Graces.  At 
4  fight  of  this  prodigy  of  Art,  I  forget  the  whole  univerfe;  I  mvfelf 
4  affume  a  more  elevated  pofition  to  contemplate  it  with  dignity. 
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4  From  admiration  I  rife  to  ecflafy.  Seized  with  refpeft  I  feel  my 
f  bofom  dilate  and  fwell,  like  thofe  who  are  filled  with  the  fpirit  of 
4  prophecy.  I  am  tranfported  to  Delos  and  the  hallowed  groves  of 
4  Lycia,  thofe  facred  fpots  which  Apollo  graced  with  his  prefence  ; 

4  for  the  beauty  which  I  have  before  my  eyes,  appears  to  acquire 
4  motion,  as  that  beauty  formerly  received,  which  was  produced  by 
4  the  chi ffel  of  Pygmalion.  How  is  it  poflible  to  defcribe  thee,  O 
4  inimitable  mafter-piece  !  To  do  it  juftice,  Art  herfelfmuft  vouch- 
4  fafe  to  infpire  me  and  conduft  my  pen.  The  lines  which  I  have 
4  now  traced  I  depofite  at  thy  feet,  as  thofe,  who  cannot  reach  the  head 
4  of  the  divinity  they  adore,  place  at  his  feet  the  garlands  with 
4  which  they  wifhed  to  crown  him. 

4  Nothing  agrees  lefs  with  this  defcription,  and  efpecially  with  the 
4  expreflion  which  is  diffufed  over  the  phyfionomy  of  Apollo,  than 
4  the  idea  of  Spence,  who  pretends  to  find  in  this  ftatue  an  Apollo 
4  the  Hunter.’ 

(Hiflory  of  the  Art  of  Antiquity  by  Winkelmann,  Huber’s  Tranfla- 
tion ,  Leipfig  Edition,  1781,  VoL  III.  Page  195.) 


REMARKS. 

(1.)  An  incorporeal  beauty  is  to  my  apprehenfion  a  mere  chimera,  and 
appears  to  me  fully  as  inconceivable  as  a  vivified  body  without  a 
foul 

(2.)  Hogarth  is  not  of  this  opinion.  4  Manly  beauty,’  fays  he,  4  and 
4  fwiftnefs  of  motion,  appear  to  me  well  chofen  attributes  to  cha- 
4  ra£lerife  the  God  of  Day .  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than 
4  the  attitude  in  which  he  is  reprefented  :  with  one  foot  gracefully 
4  advanced,  he  lets  fly  an  arrow,  the  emblem  of  rapidity  ;  which 
4  may  eafily  be  referred  to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  This  explanation 

4  feems  at  leafl  as  natural  as  that  of  the  victory  obtained  over  the 

4  dragon 
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*  dragon  Python;  the  aflion  of  which,  befides,  accords  but  indif- 
4  ferently  with  the  elevated  pofture,  and  the  graceful  air  of  the 
‘  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  The  hiftorical  details  which  have  been 
4  tranfmitted  to  us  of  this  celebrated  ftatue,  have  made  fome  pre- 

*  fume,  with  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  is  a  reprefen- 
4  tation  of  the  Apollo  of  Delphi.  For  my  own  part,  this  opinion 
e  feems  to  me  fo  well  founded,  that  I  find  no  difficulty  in  adopting 
4  it.’  (Hogarth’s  Analyjis  of  Beauty.) 

(3.)  This  obfervation  is  true  ;  but  Winkelmann  would  have  exprefled 
himfelf  with  more  precifion  if  he  had  faid,  4  That  the  difdain  is 
4  marked  between  and  not  upon  the  lips/  The  feparating  line  which 
refults  from  the  pofition  and  the  relation  of  the  two  lips,  expreffes, 
beyond  the  power  of  being  deceived,  the  proud  difdain  of  a  divi¬ 
nity.  The  judgement  of  Hogarth,  of  confequence,  is  ill-founded, 
and  proves  that  he  has  never  either  feen  the  original,  nor  a  good 
caft  of  the  ftatue.  It  is  however  true,  that  this  air  of  difdain  is 
difcernible  in  the  line  of  the  mouth  alone ;  befides,  it  muft  be 
viewed  in  front,  and  the  light  muft  fall  upon  it  from  above.  In 
no  other  refpeft  is  any  trace  of  contempt  imprefled  on  that  face  ; 
it  was  neceflary  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  that  could  impair 
the  beauty  of  it ;  with  the  ancients  this  confideration  prevailed 
over  every  other.  4  They  never  facrificed  beauty  to  force  of 
4  expreflion :  they  attached  themfelves  more  to  ideal  forms,  than 
4  to  Nature,  and  rejefted  every  thing  that  was  too  individual/ 

(Sulzer’s  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  under  the  Word  Antique.) 
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ADDITION.  B. 

Let  any  one  make  a  hundred  filhouettes  of  the  Apollo — and  it  is 
much  eafier  to  draw  after  a  bull,  which  is  immoveable,  than  after 
Nature,  which  is  never  entirely  fo — they  will  all  differ  lefs  or  more, 
and  fcarcely  will  you  find  a  fingle  one  which  gives  the  contour  in  all 
its  purity.  Is  it  needful  to  fay  any  thing  more  in  order  to  prove 
what  has  already  been  afferted,  4  That  beautiful  animated  Nature  is 
inimitable  ?’  yet  one  is  never  tired  of  admiring  this  fimple  profile 
drawn  after  the  fhade.  All  attempts  to  account  for  the  pleafure  it 
conveys  are  unfuccefsful ;  and  we  can  fay  nothing  that  does  not 
fall  fhort  of  the  ideas  we  wiflh  to  exprefs. 

The  fublime  character  of  this  head  partly  confifts  in  the  pofition 
of  the  forehead,  which  is  neither  too  perpendicular,  nor  too  Hoping, 

and  which  befides  harmonizes  fo  well  with  the  whole.  I  admire  the 

*  •  ■ 

chin  ftill  more :  it  has  nothing  either  harfh  or  effeminate,  and  that 
prominent  form  gives  it  a  bold  and  manly  air  :  the  defign  of  it  is 
fimple  and  correct,  and  its  progreffion  toward  the  neck  is  very  hap¬ 
pily  managed.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  is  neceffary  to  add  to  the  ace  and  dignity  of  expreflion.  I 
mud  fay  as  much  of  the  regular  form  of  the  lips,  of  which  the  one 
projefts  not  beyond  the  other.  The  paffage  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nofe,  and  the  lower  part  of  this  laft,  have  loft  infinitely  in  the  copy, 
from  differences  which  are,  in  other  refpefls,  extremely  flight. 
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ADDITION  C. 

APOLLO. 

This  plate  is  engraved  after  a  drawing  of  Seidelmann.  The  face 
is  prefented  fomewhat  more  than  in  profile.  The  forehead  and  nofe 
are  more  energetic,  more  fublime,  more  worthy  of  a  god,  than  in  the 
preceding  filhouette.  Obferve  likewife  how  far  removed  the  contours 
are  from  the  perpendicular  form  of  the  famous  Greek  heads.  A  line 
perfe&ly  flraight  would  infinitely  injure  this  profile  (it  being  under¬ 
flood,  however,  that  this  flraight  line  mull  not  be  confounded  with 
thofe  which  only  approach  to  it).*  The  breadth  of  the  nofe,  near 
its  root,  becomes  here  the  expreffion  of  a  dignity  more  than  human. 
The  eye,  confidered  feparately,  is  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy; 
but  it  almofl  lofes  it  when  placed  by  the  fide  of  that  majeflic  nofe. 
The  arch  of  the  eye  is  admirable,  though  rather  harfh. 

The  noflril  and  the  wings  of  the  nofe  are  drawn  without  correCl- 

O 

nefs,  and  without  chara&er. 

You  difcover  in  the  mouth  an  air  of  diffatisfa&ion  bordering  on 
contempt.  But  this  flight  diflonance  diflurbs  not  the  divine  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole.  The  faint  tint  of  inquietude  difcoverable  in  it, 
is  abforbed  in  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  energy  and  tranquillity;  and 
this  lafl  character  is  perfe&ly  fuitable  to  a  God  victorious  by  his 
own  energy  alone.  The  under  lip  appears  to  me  too  thick,  and  not 
well  finifhed;  and,  unlefs  I  am  miflaken,  neither  has  the  chin  the  dignity 
of  that  of  the  filhouette.  In  a  word,  it  is  needlefs  to  add  that  what 
is  perceived,  or  what  is  conje&ured  of  the  fhoulder  and  of  the  atti¬ 
tude,  announces  heroic  force,  and  prefents  to  us  all  the  traits  of 
greatnefs  and  majefty. 

*  I  mud  beg  leave,  oil  this  occafion,  to  correct  an  error  which  flipt  into  the  German  edition,  under  the 
article  of  the  S'nbouette  of  Apollo.  It  is  there  faid,  ‘  That  the  contour  of  the  nofe  would  prefer. t  the  expreffion 
*  of  an  energy  more  noble,  more  divine,  if  it  descended  in  a  perfectly  flraight  line.’  That  is  not  my  idea;  I 
meant  to  fpeak  only  of  a  contour  which  approaches  fomewhat  more  to  the  flraight  line. 

Vojl.  11/  5  C 
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ADDITION  D. 

OF  THE  CONFORMATION  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

A  Pajfage  ex  traded  from  Winkelmann. 

<  There  is  only  one  opinion  refpe&ing  the  beautiful  conformation 

<  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  though  it  be  no  longer  the  fame  among 
«  the  modern  Greeks,  yet  fome  relics  of  it  hill  remain.  Befides  that 
«  their  blood  has  been  mixing,  during  feveral  ages,  with  the  blood  of 
‘  the  nations  which  have  fettled  in  their  country,  it  may  eafily  be 
‘  comprehended  that  their  prefent  government,  their  education,  their 
‘  manner  of  thinking,  muh  have  likewife  had  an  influence  on  their 

<  configuration.  Notwithhanding  all  thefe  difadvantageous  circum- 
c  hances,  the  Grecian  form  is,  to  this  day,  boahed  of  for  its  beauty. 

‘  It  is  a  fa£i,  that  the  more  nearly  Nature  approaches  to  the  climate 
‘  of  Greece,  the  more  beautiful  fhe  is,  the  more  majeftic  and  a6live 
8  in  the  conformation  of  man.  The  influence  of  climate  is  fuch,  that 

*  in  the  fine  provinces  of  Italy,  you  rarely  find  on  the  faces  of  the 
f  inhabitants  any  of  thofe  indecifive  and  equivocal  traits  which  you 
‘  frequently  meet  with  on  thofe  of  the  ultra-mountaineers.  The 
4  traits  which  charaflerife  the  Italians  are  noble  or  fprightly;  the  form 
‘  of  their  face  is  for  the  moft  part  great  and  decided,  and  the  parts 
‘  are  in  a  beautiful  harmony  with  the  whole.  This  beauty  of  form  is 
4  fo  ftriking,  that  frequently  the  head  of  a  peafant  might  figure  grace- 
4  fully  in  the  moft  fublime  hiftory  painting/  (Is  there  not  in  all  this 
a  little  tendency  to  exaggeration?  We  Phyfionomifts  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  fometimes  rather  difpofed  this  way.)  4  Neither  would  it  be 

*  difficult  to  find  among  women  of  low  condition  a  model  for  a  Juno, 
t  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  enjoys,  more  than  the  other  pro- 
4  vinces,  the  influence  of  a  mild  climate,  produces  men  characlerifed 
e  by  majefty  and  ftatelinels  of  form. — Thus  exquifite  beauty,  which 

‘  confifts 
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confifls  not  limply  in  a  delicate  fkin,  in  a  clear  complexion,  in  eyes 
piercing  or  languifhing,  but  in  a  majeflic  port,  and  an  interefling 
phyfionomy,  is  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  countries  which 
enjoy  a  temperate  climate.  If  it  be  true,  as  an  Englifh  author,  a  man 
of  quality,  advances,  that  the  Italians  alone  are  capable  of  reprefent- 
ing  beauty  to  advantage,  it  is  in  the  beautiful  configurations  of  the 
country  itfelf  that  we  mud  look,  in  part,  for  the  principle  of  this 
aptitude,  a  matter  of  eafy  acquifition  in  Italy,  where  daily  oppor¬ 
tunities  occur  of  contemplating  the  mod  beautiful  forms.  Beauty, 
however,  was  not  a  gift  bellowed  without  exception  on  all  the 
Greeks;  and  Cotta,  one  of  the  perfonages  in  a  dialogue  of  Ciceroj 
obferves,  that,  during  his  flay  at  Athens,  he  found  very  few  young 
perfons  who  were  really  beautiful. 

e  The  moll  beautiful  race  among  the  Greeks,  efpecially  as  to 
colour,  was  found  in  the  climate  of  Ionia  in  Afia  Minor,  that 
climate  under  which  Homer  wras  born,  and  by  which  he  was  in- 
fpired. 

‘  One  fenfible  proof  of  the  advantageous  form  of  the  Greeks,  and 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  is,  that  the  broad  flat  nofe, 
one  of  the  greateft  deformities  of  the  face,  is  no  where  to  be  found 
among  them.  Scaliger  maintains  that  the  flat  nofe  is  not  to  be 
found  even  among  the  Jewrs,  and  that  thofe  of  Portugal  have  them, 
for  the  molt  part,  of  an  aquiline  form ;  hence  this  fpecies  of  nofe  is, 
at  Lifbon,  called  the  Jew- nofe.  Vefalius  obferves,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  have  a  much  finer  oval  than  thofe  of  the 
Germans  and  Flemifh.  It  mufl  be  confidered,  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  fmall-pox  is  lefs  dangerous  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  where  it  is  a  dreadful  epidemic,  and  commits  ravages  like  the 
pcflilence.  Among  a  thoufand  perfons  whom  you  meet  in  Italy* 
fcarcely  ten  are  fenfibly  marked  with  the  fmall-pox.  With  refpeCl 
to  the  Ancients,  it  appears  that  this  malady  was  abfolutely  unknown 
to  them/ 
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ADDITION  E. 


Three  Greek  Profiles  after  Cozens. 

Three  Greek  profiles,  and  which  have  every  character  of  being  fo. 
Eut  what  monotony !  what  difgufting  fiiffnefs  !  Thefe  marble  faces 
poflefs  abfolutely  nothing  of  Nature.  Such  a  prodigious  value 
Is  fet  on  Greek  profiles,  drawn  almoft  by  the  rule.  A  thoufand 
times  it  has  been  faid,  and  a  thoufand  times  it  will  be  repeated, 
that  this  line  is  the  diftin&ive  mark,  the  true  touch-ftone  of  a 
beautiful  profile,  efpecially  of  a  female  profile.  To  my  fhame  I 
acknowledge  that  the  very  fight  of  three  heads  fo  uniform  fatigues 
and  opprelfes  me  ;  that  a  whole  fociety,  that  a  whole  nation  fo 
compofed  would  be  to  me  infupportable.  Not  that  1  mean  to  cen- 
fure  the  ingenious  Artift  who  defigned  thefe  heads.  He  meant  to 
reprefent  a  beauty  at  once  gentle  and  majeftic  ;  and,  to  this  effeft,  he 
has  preferved  the  fame  form  of  face,  varying  the  eye,  the  mouth, 
and  the  head-drefs.  He  has  executed  his  talk  ;  but  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  I  combat,  and  this  is  what  I  think  on  the  fubjetft. 

1.  Nature  delights  in  variety,  and  the  ftraight  line  is  the  very 
effence  of  monotony. 

3.  This  line  exifts  no  where  in  Nature,  where  no  one  thing  is 
meafured  by  the  rule,  where  nothing  is  formal.  Nature  is  the  fworn 
and  irreconcilable  foe  of  perpendiculars,  and  in  general  of  flraight 
lines.  They  are  utterly  excluded  from  all  that  is  animated,  or  even 
vegetative. 

3.  A  ftraight  profile,  be  it  Greek  or  not,  is  then  a  mere  chimera, 
and  no  where  in  reality  exifis.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  all 
mechanics :  it  is  incompatible  too  with  that  of  the  human  fcull, 
which,  being  arched  in  every  dire£tion,  can  become  neither  the  root 
nor  the  Item  of  a  line  perfe£lly  ftraight. 

4.  The  three  profiles  we  are  examining  are  far  from  being  drawn 
by  the  rule  ;  but  they  are  deftitute  of  thofe  foft  gradations,  the  deli¬ 
cately 
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cately  undulating  line  is  wanting  which  we  perceive  in  Nature,  and 
which  in  truth  we  find  in  the  Greek  profiles  of  the  greateft  matters. 

5.  The  beauty  of  Greek  profiles  is  determined  not  folely  by  a  gen¬ 
tle  progreffion  of  forehead,  by  the  uniformity  of  the  forehead  and  nofe, 
by  the  monotony  and  continuity  of  the  exterior  outline.  On  the 
contrary,  it  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  obliquity  and  the  pofition 
of  that  exterior  line,  on  its  relation  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  to 
the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

6.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  original  defign,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  that  of  the  copier,  the  nofes  and  chins  of  thefe  heads  are 
neither  antique  nor  natural,  nor  true,  nor  ideal — if,  however,  any 
other  diftin&ion  can  be  admitted  between  Nature  and  the  antique ,  be¬ 
tween  true  and  ideal ,  except  that  of  more  or  lefs ;  if,  however,  the 
ideal  be  any  thing  elfe  than  a  copy  of  beautiful  Nature.  I  admit  at 
the  fame  time,  that  thefe  chins  are  not  ordinary,  and  that  they  are  not 
deficient  in  dignity  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the  tranfition  from  the 
under  lip  to  the  rounding  of  the  chin  has  neither  fufficient  expreflion 
nor  truth. 

7.  The  eyes  favour  ttrongly  of  the  ftatue;  unlefs  perhaps  this  be 
done  on  purpofe,  and  becaufe  the  Artift  intended  to  give  every  cha- 
rafterittic  trait  with  exaff  precifion. 

Head  1,  feems  to  languifh  with  love.  I  difcern  a  majeftic  haughti- 
nefs  in  2  ;  and  3  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  moft  reflecting:  but  none  of  the 
three  promifes  a  mind  capable  of  vigorous  thought. 
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ADDITION  F. 

\ 

This  will  without  hefitation  be  pronounced  a  Greek  head,  and  in 
truth  it  has  all  the  characters  of  being  fuch.  Every  leading  feature 
of  it  is  given  with  freedom  ;  I  do  not  perceive  afingle  weak  part  in  it. 
The  bendings,  the  accelfary  traits,  every  thing  appears  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  fingle  call,  and  from  the  fame  mafs.  The  nofe  how¬ 
ever  ftill  wants  a  certain  degree  of  delicacy :  it  is  not  fufficiently  fe¬ 
minine,  and  the  under  part  does  not  exaftly  harmonize  with  the 
upper,  which  is  more  ftrongly  marked,  nor  with  the  forehead  which 
is  fo  beautifully  arched.  The  mouth  is  fenfual  in  the  extreme :  it 
has  the  air  of  relifhing  pleafure.  I  might  fay  the  fame  thing  of  that 
voluptuous  chin ;  but  this  expreffion  forms  a  contrail,  lefs  or  more, 
with  the  firmnefs,  or  if  you  will,  the  ftiffnefs,  of  the  forehead  and 
nofe. 


0EA  HAOMEUHX 

HOMER  . 


YEN  U  S  D  E  MEUICIS. 
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ADDITION  G. 


I  confider  thefe  two  profiles  merely  as  works  of  Art,  and  without 
knowing  whom  they  reprefent ;  but  I  clearly  difcern  in  them  the 
fimplicity  and  dignity  of  Greek  heads :  I  perceive  in  them  mafculine 
energy,  a  mind  firm  and  calm.  3.  approaches  lefs  to  the  ideal  than  1, 
and  for  that  reafon  it  preferves  an  air  more  true,  more  natural,  and 
more  homogeneous;  I  fhould  expedf  from  it  likewife  a  greater  degree 
.  of  fagacity  and  candour.  The  other  appears  to  me  more  fleepy, 
more  indifferent ;  and  I  form  this  judgement  from  the  part  which  is 
between  the  nofe  and  the  mouth.  The  noflril  in  both  is  defe6tive, 
and  by  no  means  accords  with  the  expreffion  of  the  face. 

The  head  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  paffes  for  that  of  Ap- 
pollonius,  mull  have  the  preference  to  the  two  firfl :  I  fhould  afcribe 
to  it  more  ingenuity,  more  firmnefs  and  elevation. 


384-  FRAGMENT  SIXTEENTH  . 

ADDITION  H. 

Three  Greek  Heads. 

A  fuperior  mind  does  not  always  fuppofe  an  external  form  perfectly 
beautiful  and  regular. 

Every  man  of  genius  is  impreffed  with  the  charafter  of  his  great- 
nefs;  but  this  chara&er  is  determined  by  the  meafure  of  his  merit. 

However  admirable  the  three  heads  of  the  annexed  plate  may  be 
in  their  kind,  yet  nothing  in  them  recalls,  that  ideal  beauty  of  the 
Apollo  which  has  fo  often  been  transferred  to  figures  of  Gods  and 
men,  and  for  which  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  itfelf  is  indebted  to 
the  fublime  forms  which  the  Artift  had  taken  for  a  model* 

Thefe  faces  have  a  refemblance  to  thofe  of  our  climate  and  age:  they 
have  the  form  and  features  of  them  ;  and,  notwithftanding  that  air  of 
confanguinity,  the  more  we  examine  them,  the  more  they  infpire  us 
with  refpebl.  You  difcover  in  them,  with  the  modifications  of  each 
character,  a  fund  of  energy  and  calmnefs,  a  firmnefs  of  mind,  a  rich- 
nefs  of  idea,  a  fuperiority  of  genius  and  faculties,  which  fix  our  admi¬ 
ration,  and  compel  us  to  revere. 

l.  I  will  not  take  this  man  for  a  profound  thinker  ;  but  I  will  with¬ 
out  hefitation  allow  him  a  poetical  and  prophetic  genius,  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  invention.  Were  I  looking  upon  this  head  for 
the  firft  time,  and  without  knowing  it,  I  fhould  fay  that  it  dwells  not 
on  frivolous  refearches,  that  it  confults  not,  nor  liftens  to  any  perfon, 
that  it  afts  of  itfelf  and  without  effort.  That  mind  has  formed  for 
itfelf  a  world  apart,  where  it  is  in  its  proper  element.  I  difcern  in 
the  mufcles  of  the  forehead  the  richnefs  of  the  forms  which  the  Poet 
has  taken  from  reality,  and  of  which  his  imagination  has  created  the 
affemblage.  Never  did  the  fatiguing  intenfenefs  of  metaphyfical  fpe- 

culation  contraft  thofe  eye-brows.  Every  thing  is  full  of  life  and 

motion : 
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motion  ;  every  thing  is  in  a  harmony  that  cannot  be  deftroyed  :  every 
thing  announces  the  divine  Homer.  The  beauties  of  a  head  fuch  as 
this  cannot  be  expreffed  but  by  the  bolded:  flights  of  language;  and  I 
muff  entreat  the  Reader  to  pardon  fome  expreflions  which  perhaps  may 
appear  to  him  rather  extravagant,  but  which  will  better  convey  my 
ideas. 

That  fcull  is  a  poetical  heaven  into  which  the  vivified  images  of  the 
Gods  tranfport  all  Olympus.  There  inhabit  all  thofe  heroes  whofe 
exploits  aftonifh  us.  It  is  there  that  Achilles, 

- ptyccs  peyoiXus-]  Tctv\)<rQh<; 

Khrol*  Iliad.  S.  26. 

The  nofe  fo  beautifully  arched  is  made  for  feizing  the  mod:  delicate 
fenfations ;  and,  though  extremely  fine,  has  nothing  effeminate. 
Thefe  eyes  funk,  and  deprived  of  fight,  announce  a  foul  fo  much 
the  more  concentrated  ;  and  I  durff  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are 
inwardly  feaffing  on  pibfures  which  an  imagination  of  fire  prefents  to 
them.  That  mouth  is  the  organ  of  the  marvellous,  and,  though  it 
has  fuffered  a  little  in  the  hand  of  the  copier,  it  ffill  preferves  all  the 
fimplicity  of  the  age  of  innocence.  The  hair  and  beard  fpread  over 
the  whole  a  veil  that  commands  refpedl.  The  fpirit  which  refides 
there  is  not  diflurbed  by  pafTions :  it  purfues  its  own  train  without 
defign.  It  exiffs  only  for  itfelf,  and  the  world  which  it  has  created, 
affords  it  complete  employment  and  fatisfaftion. 

2.  This  head  is  much  more  formed  for  thinking ;  more  adapted  to 
ohjervation  and  analyfis.  It  is  not  fo  inventive  as  the  one  preceding, 
but  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  fo  much  the  more  capable  of  refleftion. 

3.  This  lafl  promifes  a  mind  ffill  more  profound  :  its  progrefs  will 
be  flower,  Headier,  and  more  fure.  With  lefs  facility  ofapprehenfion, 
it  will  more  firmly  retain  what  it  has  once  feized.  It  will  excel  in  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  abflrablion  or  analyfis,. and  its  ideas  will  poffefs 
precifion.  This  is  particularly  indicated  by  the  contour  of  the  nofe. 

*  . - a  vaft  enormous  form 
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Here  are  two  more  antique  heads  to  which  it  is  impoflible  to  re- 
fufe  the  diflinflive  charafter  of  male  beauty,  that  is  to  fay  fimplicity, 
harmony,  and  energy.  MuH  not  forms  fuch  as  thefe  captivate  your 
efleem  from  the  firfl  moment  ?  Will  any  one  hefitate  whether  or  not 
he  fhould  admire  that  Heady  and  penetrating  look  which  nothing  can 
intimidate  ?  that  forehead  fo  fmooth  and  yet  fo  expreffive  ?  that  regu¬ 
lar  and  energetic  nofe  ?  that  mouth  which  fo  well  expreffes  courage? 
that  prominent  chin  ?  Thefe  features  will  flrike,  will  aflonifh  you  in 
the  head  which  Hands  in  the  fore-part  of  this  Vignette ;  and  will  de-  - 
termine  the  degree  of  admiration  which  you  muH  allow  to  the  fecond. 
This  lafl  will  enchant  you  by  its  beautiful  forehead,  by  the  nofe  fo 
gently  arched,  by  the  fhortening  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  under — and  thefe  different  figns  will  enable  you  to  difcover  fome- 
thing  of  that  exquifite  fenHbility  which  raifes  Hill  higher  the  fimpli¬ 
city  and  energy  of  the  chara£ter.  MuH  not  thefe  obfervations  produce 

in 
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in  you  a  defire  of  living  with  fuch  men  ?  A  defire  which  appears  to 
me  fo  natural,  and  which  I  cannot  relift.  Yet  thefe  are  not  the 
forms  of  an  ideal  world ;  they  are  only  the  caricatures  of  beings 
which  formerly  exifted  in  reality.  Formerly? — And  is  it  then  im- 
poffible  that  our  fafiitious  and  enervated  characters  fhould  hencefor¬ 
ward  attain  to  the  fource  of  fimplicity  and  energy  ?  Ah,  if  the  afpeCt 
of  the  beautiful  forms  of  Antiquity  could  make  any  imprelfion  on  my 
Readers  !  At  fight  only  of  thefe  two  heads  (and  I  defy  Art  to  re¬ 
produce  them  after  ordinary  faces,  unlefs  the  copy  be  embellifhed  at 
the  expence  of  refemblance  and  truth) — At  fight  only  of  thefe  two 
heads,  my  heart,  all  on  fire,  fays  to  itfelf,  and  would  wifh  to  fay  to  all 
my  contemporaries,  ‘  Thefe  are  men,  and  we  too,  as  they,  are 
‘  men.*  On  hearing  any  thing  praife-worthy,  on  the  recital  of  a 

■ 

great  action,  my  heart,  divided  between  anguifh  and  delight,  between 
depreffion  and  hope,  cries  out,  ‘  This  is  in  human  nature ;  and  I  alfo 
*•  am  a  man ;  and  the  germ  of  the  virtues  which  diftinguifh  the  beft 
c  of  men  is  to  be  found  lifewife  in  me.*  I  refer  thefe  principles  to 
the  exterior  form.  Our  bodies  are  equally  fufceptible  of  perfeftion; 
and  this  perfection  tends  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  the 
wThole  human  race;  it  is  well  pleafing  to  Him  who  loves  to  con¬ 
template  the  work  of  his  hands:  it  fills  with  delight  thofe  of  his  crea¬ 
tures  who  are  able  to  trace  in  the  beauty  of  man  the  reflection  ol 
the  Divinity.  In  a  word,  the  perfection  of  our  bodies  diffufes  joy 
through  heaven  and  earth:  it  announces  the  glory  ol  God,  who  has 
manifefied  himfelf  in  man,  and  in  his  form. 

This  perfection,  fo  pleafing  to  God,  and  fo  interefting  to  ourfelves, 
is  perhaps  of  lefs  difficult  attainment  than  is  imagined.  Children  oj 
the  Father  of  Lights ,  endowed  with  a  foul  which  is  an  emanation  from  the 
divine  ejfence ,  dare  we  defpair  of  fuccefis?  And,  even  admitting  that 
this  enterprife  fhould  appear  to  exceed  our  ftrength,  have  we  not 
every  thing  to  hope  for  from  Him  who  created  man,  and  formed 

him 
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him  after  his  own  image  ?  Ah,  when  my  foul,  difengaged  from  this 
grofs  covering,  fhall  have  attained  the  knowledge  which  it  purfues 
here  below,  groping  in  the  dark,  what  an  age  will  it  be  which  fhall 
prefent  to  its  purified  organs  of  vifion  a  generation  all  fimplicity,  har¬ 
mony,  and  energy  ?  Is  there  at  this  day  any  one  of  my  Readers  fo  far 
fuperior  to  prejudice  as  to  perGeive  and  to  love,  in  our  form  thus 
perfedled,  the  higheft  degree  of  grandeur  and  dignity  of  which  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  fufceptible  ?  Are  there  any  who  feel  themfelves  encou¬ 
raged  henceforth  to  prefs  forward  to  this  glorious  mark,  and  to  glorify 
God  in  their  body  ? 

I  am  abundantly  fenfible  that  thefe  ideas  will  not  be  relifhed  by  the 
Critic,  all  whofe  fkill  is  employed  in  fifting  words  and  phrafes ;  nor 
by  the  Wit,  who  prefers  a  lively  fally  to  the  intereft  of  humanity ; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  they  mud  be  conftrained  to  abjure 
their  error,  and  pay  homage  to  truth  :  tranfported  themfelves  to  the 
abode  of  perfe&ion  and  happinefs,  they  will  acknowledge  that  the 
moil  beautiful  mafter-piece  of  Art  is  nothing  but  horrour  and  de¬ 
formity  in  comparifon  with  a  body  raifed  up  again,  and  inverted 
with  fplendour  and  glory. 
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DEDICATED 

To  the  Count  Francis-Joseph  de  Thun,  at  Vienna. 


Section  First. 

IN  order  that  the  fcience  of  Phyfionomies  may  attain  that  degree  of 
perfeXion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  {  how  it 
‘  ought  to  be  ftudied.’  Ignorance  is  no  where,  perhaps,  fo  perni¬ 
cious  as  in  Phyfiognomy  :  it  is  equally  injurious  to  him  who  pro¬ 
nounces  the  decifion,  and  to  the  object  of  it.  A  fingle  falfe  judge¬ 
ment  is  capable  of  producing  the  greateft  mifchief ;  what  then  mud 
an  erroneous  principle  be,  which  may  diXate  a  thoufand  falfe  judge¬ 
ments?  What  fhall  we  fay  of  a  whole  fyflem  ill-underdood,  which 
edablifhes  falfe  rules  ?  Being  unwilling  to  throw  out  reflexions  at 
random  on  a  fubjeX  of  fuch  high  importance,  I  have  deferred  the 
confideration  of  it  till  now. 

I  hope  my  circumfpeXion  will  meet  with  approbation.  If  it  be 
the  duty  of  an  Author  to  employ  the  mofl  fcrupulous  exaXnefs  even 
in  the  minuted  obfervations  which  he  lays  before  the  Public,  how 
much  more  ought  he  to  be  upon  his  guard  when  he  pretends  to  teach 
the  art  itfelf  of  making  thefe  obfervations  !  Phyfiognomy  is,  perhaps, 
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of  all  fciences,  that  which  furnifhes  the  moft  employment  to  the  rea- 
foning  faculty.  Errour  here  is  fo  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that 
it  is  more  eafily  fallen  into,  and  that  the  confequences  are  never  in¬ 
different.  It  is  impoflible  to  warn  the  Phyfionomift  too  frequently, 
and  too  earneftly,  of  the  paths  which  may  miflead  him.  It  is  im- 
poffible  fufficiently  to  prefs  upon  him  the  importance  of  repeating 
and  varying  his  obfervations  ;  but  from  the  ftudy  in  queftion  all 
the  refinements  of  pretended  genius  ought  to  be  excluded. 

A  Phyfionomift  without  a  call,  that  is  to  fay,  who  wants  ta£t  and 
judgement,  who  has  neither  ftudy  nor  logic,  who  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  obferve  and  to  compare,  who  is  not  faithful  to  truth,  who 
does  not  lay  to  heart  the  interefts  of  humanity ;  a  Phyfionomift  who 
is  a  wit,  a  wrangler,  pofitive  or  fuperficial — what  a  dreadful  plague  to 
fociety! — I  fay  a  Phyfionomift  who  wants  judgement,  and  is  not  faith¬ 
ful  to  truth  ;  and  on  this  I  muft  ftrongly  infift.  In  effeft,  though  the 
phyfiognomical  ta6f  be  the  firfh  and  principal  attribute  of  the  Phyfio¬ 
nomift  ;  though  it  be  his  light  and  guide ;  and  though  without  it  rules 
and  precepts  would  be  as  ufelefs  as  a  telefcope  to  a  blind  man,  this 
ta£t  alone  is  far  from  being  fufficient.  The  Phyfionomift  muft  like- 
wife  poffefs  judgement :  he  ought  to  reflect,  analyze,  compare,  and 
conne£t  his  obfervations.  The  moft  tranfcendent  phyfiognomical 
genius  will  be  frequently  in  danger  of  deceiving  himfelf,  and  of  mif- 
leading  thofe  who  implicitly  confide  in  him :  if  he  want  fenfe,  if  he 
be  deficient  as  to  rules,  pra6tice,  defign  ;  confufed  in  his  ideas,  he 
will  be  in  no  condition  to  communicate  them  to  others.  Before, 
therefore,  I  would  recommend  or  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the 
ftudy  of  our  fcience,  I  muft  previoufly  be  affured  that  he  poffeffes 
ta£!  and  judgement ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  art  of  defign,  or, 
at  leaft,  that  to  a  certain  point  he  has  the  talent,  and  is  in  the  pra£lice 
of  drawing.  He  muft  have  the  phyfiognomical  tad,  to  perceive  and 
to  catch  the  chara£lers  of  Nature.  He  muft  ha vz  judgement,  to  digeft 

into 
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into  proper  order  the  obfervations  which  he  has  made,  to  generalize 
them,  and  to  indicate  them  by  abftrafl  ftgns.  And,  finally,  he  muft 
know  fomething  of  defign,  to  reprefent  the  characters,  and  determine 
them  with  exaCtnefs.  Without  thefe  qualities  it  will  be  impoflible 
to  make  any  progrefs  in  phyfiognomy.  I  frequently  tremble  at  the 
idea,  that  perfons  deftitute  of  capacity  fhould  rafhly  plunge  into  a 
Science  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  treat  with  precifion  and  method, 
and  thus  contribute  toward  bringing  it  into  difcredit.  Let  not  the 
mifchief  which  may  refult  from  their  temerity  be  imputed  to  me ; 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it.  Reader,  unite  your  efforts  to  mine. 
Let  us  repel,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  all  thofe  who,  unworthy  to 
enter  into  the  fanCluary  of  Phyfiognomy,  prefume  neverthelefs  to 
force  their  way  into  it.  With  a  certain  tafi,  with  judgement,  and  a 
turn  for  drawing,  nothing  is  more  eafy  undoubtedly  than  to  acquire 
a  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  our  fcience.  I  admit  farther,  that 
every  man  has  received  a  certain  proportion  of  Phyfiognomical  ta£t ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  as  much  as  is  requifite,  or  that  he 
poffeffes  at  the  fame  time  fufffcient  judgement  and  capacity  to  make 
obfervations,  and  to  exprefs  them  with  exaClnefs;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  a  particular  ftudy  of  Phyfiognomy. 

1  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  was  faid  in  the  firft  volume,  of  the  cha¬ 
rter  of  the  Phyfionomift,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  the  fcience 
he  cultivates  prefents  to  him.  I  make  hafte  to  eftablifh  certain  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  I  confider  indeed  as  ftill  far  from  being  fufffcient,  but 
which,  from  experience,  appear  to  me  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ftudy 

of  Phyfiognomy. 

Young  man,  I  would  fay  to  the  perfon  who  afked  my  advice,  if 
you  feel  yourfelf  called  to  this  ftudy ;  if  you  are  differently  affe&ed 
by  different  phyffonomies ;  if  from  the  firft  moment  you  are  power¬ 
fully  attratted  by  fome,  and  as  powerfully  repulfed  by  others;  if 
you  take  a  lively  intereft  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  if 

you 
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you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  with  precifion — come 
and  engage  in  the  arduous  career. 

I  muft  firft  inform  you  in  what  the  Study  of  Phyfiognomy  confifts. 

It  confifts  in  the  exercife  of  ta£l  and  judgement:  in  placing  the  ob- 
fervations  which  you  may  have  made,  in  their  true  light;  in  marking 
down,  in  chara£terizing  and  reprefenting,  whatever  you  have  per¬ 
ceived. 

It  confifts  in  fearching  for,  in  fixing  and  clafling  the  exterior  figns 
of  the  interior  faculties  :  in  difcovering  the  caufes  of  certain  effe£ls  by 
the  features  and  movements  of  the  Phyfionomy :  in  knowing  ac¬ 
curately,  and  in  being  able  to  diftinguiffi,  the  chara&ers  of  under- 
ftanding  and  of  fentiment  which  are  fuitable  or  repugnant  to  fuch  a 
form,  or  fuch  features. 

It  confifts  in  finding  out  general,  apparent,  and  communicable 
figns  for  the  faculties  of  mind,  or  for  internal  faculties  in  general : 
and  then  in  making  an  eafy  and  unerring  application  of  thefe  figns. 

This,  would  I  fay  to  my  Pupil,  this  is  your  talk.  Do  you  find  it 
too  hard  for  you  ? — Abandon  at  once  a  fcience  for  which  you  have 
not  the  neceflary  qualifications  ;  for  to  pretend  to  acquire  it  at  an 
eafier  rate,  is  to  attempt  an  impoflibility. 

As  the  Archite£t  before  he  begins  to  build,  draws  a  plan  of  the  fa¬ 
bric  which  he  means  to  rear,  then  calculates  the  expence  which  the 
execution  demands,  and  compares  it  with  the  funds  allotted  for  that 
purpofe — the  Phyfionomifi:  ought  in  like  manner  to  confult  his  fa¬ 
culties  and  his  zeal.  He  fhould  thus  relief! ;  f  Have  I  courage  and 

capacity  equal  to  the  happy  accompliffiment  of  the  enterprife 
*  which  I  am  now  to  undertake  ?* 

If  he  is  not  difcouraged  by  the  appearance  of  difficulty;  if  he  is 
confident  of  fuccefs  from  a  conviflion  of  his  own  energy  and  ftrength; 
if  his  phyfionomy  gives  me  aflurance  of  this  conviftion  ;  if  I  believe 
efpecially  that  I  read  there  the  proof  of  his  talents ;  I  will  cheerfully 
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continue  to  give  him  what  inflru£lion  I  can,  and  what  follows  is  an 

abflraft  of  mv  leffons. 

* 

Firft,  Examine  carefully  what  is  common  to  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES;  WHAT  UNIVERSALLY  DIS¬ 
TINGUISHES  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  OUR  BODY  FROM  EVERY  OTHER 

organization  animal  or  vegetable.  This  difference  being  once 
well  eflablifhed,  you  will  feel  more  forcibly  from  it  the  dignity  of 
our  nature ;  you  will  fludy  it  with  greater  refpe£t,  and  with  more 
certainty  lay  hold  of  its  characters. 

After  that,  Study  every  part  and  every  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  BODY  SEPARATELY;  THE  CONNECTIONS,  RELATIONS,  AND  PRO¬ 
PORTIONS,  WHICH  THEY  HAVE  ONE  TO  ANOTHER.  Confult  with 

refpedl  to  this  whatever  Authors  you  pleafe,  Albert  Durer,  or  the 
Encyclopedia ;  but  put  not  too  much  confidence  in  books.  See 
with  your  own  eyes,  meafure  for  yourfelf.  Begin  with  defigning 
alone ;  afterward  repeat  your  operations  in  prefence  of  an  accurate 
and  intelligent  obferver;  let  him  examine  and  compare  them  under 
your  own  infpe£lion,  and  let  him  have  them  reviewed  in  your  ab- 
fence  by  an  impartial  judge. 

In  meafuring  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  obferve  an  ef- 
fential  diflinflion  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  greateft  mailers, 
though  it  be  in  fome  fort  the  key  of  Phyfiognomy,  and  the  negledf 
of  which  has  given  occafion  to  a  thoufand  faults  in  defigning,  to  a 
thoufand  erroneous  judgements  on  the  works  of  God,  which  are  ever 
regular,  notwithflanding  their  apparent  irregularities.  Distinguish, 

I  fay,  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF  STRAIGHT  LINES  FROM  THE  PROPOR¬ 
TIONS  of  curves.  If  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  face  and  of 
the  members  of  the  body  correfpond  to  lines  flraight  or  perpendi¬ 
cular,  you  may  expe£t  from  them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  beautiful 
countenance,  a  body  finely  formed,  a  judicious  mind,  a  chara£fer 
noble,  firm,  and  energetic.  A  perfon  however  may  be  endowed  with 
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all  thefe  advantages  when  the  parts  of  the  body  apparently  deviate 
from  this  fymmetry,  provided  it  be  found  in  well-preferved  relations 
of  the  curved  lines.  Only  I  muft  remark  that  the  proportions  of 
ftraight  lines  are  of  themfelves  more  favourable,  and  lefs  liable  to  be 
impaired  than  the  others. 

When  a  general  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  their  con¬ 
nexions  and  relations  is  thus  acquired  ;  when  you  know  them  fuf- 
ficiently  to  perceive  and  to  explain  in  a  drawing  the  too  much  or 
too  little,  the  deviations,  the  tranfpofitions,  the  derangements ; 
when  you  are  perfeXly  fure  of  your  eye  and  of  your  difcernment, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  proceed  to  the  study  of  particu¬ 
lar  CHARACTERS. 

Begin  with  faces  whose  form  and  character  have  some¬ 
thing  very  strongly  marked;  with  perfons  whofe  charaXer  pre- 
fents  you  with  what  is  pofitive  and  unequivocal.  Take,  for  example, 
either  a  very  profound  thinker — or  a  changeling  born  fuch ;  a  man  of 
fenfibility,  delicate,  ealily  moved — or  elfe  a  man  obftinate,  harfh,  cold, 
and  infenfible. 

This  individual  charaXer  you  muft  ftudy  firft,  as  if  you  had  nothing 
but  it  alone  to  ftudy,  Obferve  your  fubjeX  in  the  whole,  and  in  the 
feparate  parts.  Defcribe  to  yourfelf,  in  exprefs  terms,  its  form  and 
features,  juft  as  if  you  were  going  to  diXate  the  portrait  ofittoa 
Painter.  If  the  thing  is  poflible,  afk  of  the  Original  different  fittings 
for  your  defcription,  as  if  you  were  preparing  to  copy  it  with  your 
pencil  in  your  hand.  Deftgn  it  thus  in  words  after  nature.  Obferve 
firft  the  ftature;  then  examine  the  proportions,  that  is,  the  apparent 
proportions,  fuch  as  they  may  be  meafured  by  perpendicular  and  ho¬ 
rizontal  lines ;  and  finally  determine  fucceffively  the  forehead,  the 
llofe,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  and  in  particular  the  eye,  its  form,  its 
colour,  its  fituation,  its  fize,  its  cavity,  See. 

When  your  defcription  is  finiftied,  read  it  over  attentively,  and 
confront  it  word  for  word  with  the  original.  Afk  yourfelf  pofitively  : 

Have 
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Have  I  omitted  nothing  ?  have  I  added  nothing  ?  and  are  the  features 
which  I  have  caught  expreffed  with  fufficient  truth  and  precifion  ? 
From  this  defcription  you  muft  afterwards  draw  the  portrait  of  the 
perfon  in  his  abfence.  You  muft  have  defcribed  it  ill,  you  muft 
have  obferved  it  ill,  or  at  leaft  you  muft  not  have  obferved  it  like  a 
Phyfionomift,  if  your  fketch  does  not  convey  the  principal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  original.  In  order  to  facilitate  thefe  means,  and  to  en- 
fure  fuccefs,  accuftom  yourfelf  to  feize  promptly,  and  to  imprefs 
powerfully  on  your  mind,  the  effential  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  which 
you  intend  to  ftudy.  My  method  is  this ;  I  firft  examine  the  face  in 
front.  Th tform  is  the  firft  objeCt  which  fixes  my  attention :  I  con- 
fider  whether  it  be  round,  oval,  fquare,  triangular,  or  to  which  of 
thefe  principal  figures  it  moft  correfponds.  1  add  them  here  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  idea  more  clearly. 


There  are  few  faces  which  have  not  fome  refemblance  to  one  or 
another  of  thefe  figures,  or  which  may  not  be  eafily  adjufted  to 
them.  The  form  of  the  face  being  found,  I  confider  that  of  the 
profile,  and  I  refer  it  to  the  half  of  one  of  my  four  figures.  After 
that  I  fix  the  perpendicular  length  of  the  three  ufual  fe&ions,  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin.  I  obferve  their  perpendicular 
differences  and  the  relation  of  their  fituation.  The  operation  be¬ 
comes  eafy,  if  I  draw  a  line  in  idea  from  the  point  of  the  root  of  the 
nofe  which  retreats  fartheft,  to  the  moft  prominent  point  of  the 
upper  lip ;  by  means  of  which  I  am  able  to  comprehend  thefe  rela¬ 
tions  under  three  general  claffes :  one  for  perpendicular  forms,  one 

for 
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for  thofe  which  advance  aloft,  and  a  third  for  thofe  which  retreat 
in  the  fame  region  of  the  face.  Unlefs  you  adopt  thefe  points  which 
are  fixed,  and  of  eafy  determination ;  unlefs  you  reprefent  them  to 
yourfelf  as  the  bafis  of  the  phyfionomy,  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to 
reproduce  from  imagination  the  true  form  of  the  head  with  a  phyfiog- 
nomical  accuracy.  I  would  recommend  likewife  this  method  to 
young  portrait  Painters :  they  mull  of  neceflity  fubjeft  themfelves  to 
it  if  they  mean  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  defigning  the  form  of  the 
face  accurately,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  Phyfiognomy. 

Thefe  two  points  once  imprinted  in  my  memory,  I  run  over  fepa- 
rately  the  forehead,  the  eye-brows,  the  fpace  between  the  eyes,  the 
tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  the  nofe  itfelf.  I  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  chara£teriftic  angle  which  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  forms  with  the  upper  lip,  if  it  be  a  right  angle,  obtufe  or  acute, 
and  I  fix  in  my  memory  which  of  the  fides  is  of  greater  length,  the 
higher  or  the  lower.  The  mouth,  viewed  in  profile,  admits  likewife 
only  three  principal  forms :  for  the  upper  lip  muff  either  projeft  be¬ 
yond  the  under  ;  or  the  two  are  placed  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line  ;  or  the  under  one  mull  advance.  I  obferve  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions  for  meafuring  and  claffing  the  chin :  it  mud  be  perpendicular, 
prominent,  or  retreating.  The  fpace  below  the  chin  will  defcribe  a 
horizontal  line  ;  or  it  will  deviate  from  that  direftion  by  rifing  or 
defcending.  I  dwell  befides  with  great  attention  on  the  curve  of 
the  jaw-bone,  which  is  frequently  a  matter  of  the  greateft  fignifi- 
cancy.*  As  to  the  eye,  I  meafure  firft  its  diftance  from  the  root  of 

*  One  who  is  not  accuftomed  to  make  obfervations  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive,  that,  from  the  indication 
of  a  fingle  bone,  a  prompt  and  unerring  judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  internal  qualities.  I  fhall  remark  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  and  it  were  eafy  to  apply  my  thefis  to  all  the  bones  of  the  human  body,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  Ikin  and  flefh  which  cover  them, — I  fhall  remark,  I  fay,  that  a  Phyfionomift  of  ability  might  with 
a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  only  by  feeling  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  form  a  well-founded  conjecture  refpeCting  a 
character  which  had  till  that  moment  eluded  his  molt  attentive  inveftigation.  Frequently  in  ftudying  fubjedts 
whofe  extraordinary  faculties  I  was  acquainted  with,  this  bone  alone,  viewed  in  profile ,  has  furnilhed  me  with 

indications. 
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the  nofe ;  then  I  obferve  its  fize,  its  colour,  and  finally  the  contour 
of  the  two  eye-lids.  Thus,  in  a  very  little  time,  I  am  enabled  to  ftudy 
the  face,  and  to  get  it  by  heart,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  juft  as  if  I 
were  committing  to  memory  a  piece  of  poetry.  I  firft  throw  my  eye 
along  the  whole;  I  run  over  the  principal  divifions;  I  fix  in  my 
mind  the  order  of  the  periods;  then  I  repeat  with  the  book  fhut; 
and  when  I  feel  myfelf  at  a  lofs,  I  once  more  confult  the  text.  Such 
is  the  method  you  muft  follow  in  order  to  retain  accurately  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  face.  This  is  the  only  method  of  practice  in  the  art  of 
obferving,  and  of  arriving  at  that  fpecies  of  fuperiority  which  the 
Science  of  Phyfionomies  demands. 

After  having  thus  ftudied  to  the  bottom  a  charafleriftic  face,  exa¬ 
mine  for  feveral  days  fucceffively  all  the  faces  you  meet,  and  fee  if 
you  can  find  one  among  them  who  prefents  to  you  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  fubjeff  which  you  have  been  ftudying.  In  order 
the  better  to  difcover  thefe  relations,  apply  yourfelf,  at  firft,  fingly  to 
the  forehead.  If  there  be  a  refemblance  there,  be  allured  of  a  re- 
femblance  likewife  in  the  other  features.  The  grand  fecret  in  phy- 
fiognomical  refearches,  is  to  fimplify,  to  abftraft  and  to  feparate  the 
principal  and  fundamental  features  with  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
be  acquainted. 

As  foon  as  you  have  found  a  forehead,  and,  according  to  my  prin¬ 
ciples,  a  face  which  has  a  refemblance  to  your  firft,  apply  yourfelf  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  ftudy  of  this  new  one  ;  endeavour  to  accommodate 


indications,  more  certain  and  more  pofitive,  than  all  the  other  features  of  the  face.  I  would  therefore  advifc 
painters  and  defigners,  to  let  the  light  fall  upon  their  profiles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  part  may  acquire  all 
poffible  relief.  I  have  feen  a  number  of  portraits  (and  I  mufl  affirm  it  even  of  thofe,  the  originals  of  which  l  did 
not  know),  in  which  it  was  fhamefully  negledled.  Young  Artifts  who  are  called  by  profeffion  and  from  tafte  to 
reprefent  the  mod  beautiful  mafter-piece  of  creation,  the  human  face;  whofe  charge  it  is  to  preferve  to  us 
the  image  of  the  objects  of  our  tendered;  affedlion — receive  from  a  man,  who  has  never  been  initiated  into  the 
myfteries  of  your  art,  an  advice  which  may  ferve  to  promote  the  honour  ot  the  creature  and  of  the  Creator — Let 
not  the  work  cf  God  be  impaired  or  disfigured  in  your  hands,  through  indolence,  inattention,  or  ignorance. 
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what  is  ftill  wanting  in  order  to  conftitute  a  perfect  analogy  ;  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  chara&er  of  this  fecond  perfonage,  and  efpecially 
the  diftin£tive  mark  which  {truck  you  in  the  firft.  If  the  refemblance 
of  their  features  is  well  marked,  clearly  decided — it  will  coft  you 
little  trouble,  I  am  fure  of  it,  to  difcover  the  phyfiognomical  fign  of 
their  mental  conformity.  I  will  retraft  what  I  have  now  advanced, 
whenever  you  produce  to  me  two  individuals,  who,  with  the  fame 
exterior  refemblances,  have  not  the  fame  general  call;  of  character. 
In  this  cafe — which  it  is  not  too  eafy  to  forefee,  or  rather  which  will 
never  exift — In  this  cafe  only  will  I  admit  that  the  phyfiognomical 
relation  of  thefe  perfons  is  not  the  diftindbive  fign  of  the  intelle&ual 
quality  which  renders  them  remarkable. 

In  order  to  be  ftill  more  aflured  of  your  fa6t,  watch  the  decisive 

MOMENT  WHEN  THIS  PREDOMINANT  CHARACTER  IS  CALLED  FORTH 

into  action.  Obferve  the  line  which  then  appears  from  the  motion 
of  the  mufcles,  and  compare  it  in  the  two  faces.  If  thefe  lines  are 
ftill  fimilar,  the  mental  conformity  can  be  no  longer  problematical. 

If  after  this  you  difcover  a  feature  altogether  fingular  in  the  phy- 
fionomy  of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  that  the  fame  feature  re-ap- 
pears  a  fecond  time  in  the  face  of  another  diftinguifhed  perfon, 
without  your  being  able  to  find  it  any  where  elfe — that  fundamental 
trait  will  become  a  pofitive  fign  of  the  chara£ler,  and  will  lead  you 
to  perceive  in  it  an  infinity  of  fhades  which  perhaps  would  have 
efcaped  you. 

Let  me  illuftrate  this  idea  by  an  example :  Baron  Haller  was  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  many  refpe£ts,  a  moft  extraordinary  man.  Among  other 
features  which  he  had  in  common  with  a  multitude  of  enlightened 
geniufes,  I  found  in  his  face,  under  the  lower  eye-lid,  a  particular 
trait,  a  contour,  a  mufcle,  which  I  have  never  yet  obferved  in  any 
one,  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  the  fame  precifion.  I  am  to  this  hour 
ignorant  of  the  fignification  of  this  trait ;  but  wherever  I  go  I  am 
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eagerly  watching  for  the  re-appearance  of  it.  If  ever  I  meet  with  it 
in  any  individual,  I  will  examine  that  individual  clofely,  and  by 
leading  him  to  fubjedls  within  the  range  of  Haller ,  I  (hall  foon  dis¬ 
cover  if  he  has  the  fame  fpecies  of  genius  which  diftinguiftied  that 
illuftrious  fcholar,  or  to  what  point  he  approaches  it.  I  am  well 
allured,  from  uniform  experience,  that  in  difcovering  two  faces  with 
the  fame  trait,  I  Shall  have  invented  a  new  letter  of  the  phyfiogno- 
mical  alphabet.  It  is  very  poffible,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Haller  may 
have  had  fome  weaknefs  of  which  that  trait  was  the  diftindtive  fign, 
and  confequently  I  may  fooner  or  later  perceive  it  in  an  ordinary 
man,  who  without  poffelTing  any  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  Haller , 
may  refemble  him  only  in  his  weak  fide.  The  contrary  however  ap¬ 
pears  more  probable  ;  but,  without  taking  a  bias  either  way,  I  {hall 
fufpend  my  judgment  till  the  fa£t  determines  it. 

One  of  the  firft  diredtions  I  would  give  therefore,  is,  Begin 
with  the  most  extraordinary  characters.  Study  in  preference 
extreme  characters,  the  moll  remote  extremities  of  oppofite 
charadlers.  The  traits  of  excelfive  goodnefs  on  the  one  hand  ;  thofe 
of  atrocious  malignity  on  the  other — a  Poet  all  fire  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  or  liftlefs  apathy,  which  cannot  be  roufed — a  changeling  born ; 
or  a  man  of  great  talents. 

Vifit  for  this  purpofe  hofpitals  for  lunatics.  Seledt  fubjedts  com¬ 
pletely  deranged  ;  draw  the  form  and  features  of  their  faces  ;  firfl: 
the  features  which  they  all  have  in  common;  then  thofe  which  dif- 
tinguifh  each  in  particular.  The  ftudy  of  the  individual  will  con¬ 
duct  you  to  general  rules,  the  application  of  which  will  become  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy.  Draw,  I  fay,  and  describe  exactly.  Study  every 
part  feparately  ;  confider  it  afterwards  in  its  connedlion  and  rela¬ 
tions.  Afk  yourfelf.  Where  is  the  feat,  where  are  the  charadteriftic 
figns  of  madnefs?  Detatch  every  feature  ;  diftinguifh  thole  which  are 
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pofitive ;  and  re-eftablifh  them  in  the  mufcular  fyftem,  in  order  to 
obferve  their  connexions  and  fhades.  Tranfport  yourfelf  from 
thence  to  the  fociety  of  people  of  fenfe,  who  think  and  refleX  with 
judgment.  There  you  will  begin  your  operations  anew,  and  follow 
the  fame  method  which  I  have  juft  laid  down. 

If  you  want  time,  opportunity,  and  readinefs,  for  embracing  in  your 
plan  all  the  parts  of  a  face,  attach  yourfelf  in  preference  to  two  eflen- 
tial  lines,  which  will  indemnify  you,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  reft,  and 
which  will  give  you  the  key  of  the  whole  charaXer  of  the  phyfiono- 
my,  I  mean  the  cleft  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line  defcribed  by  the 
upper  eye-lid  on  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  To  underftand  thefe  tho¬ 
roughly,  is  to  have  an  explanation  of  the  whole  face.  1  boldly 
maintain  that,  with  the  afliftance  of  thefe  two  lineaments,  it  is  pofiible, 
nay  eafy,  to  decypher  the  intelleXual  and  moral  faculties  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  whatever.  The  thing  is  eafy —  I  do  not  fay  to  me,  but  to 
the  perfon  who  is  able  to  bring  to  this  ftudy  more  leifure  and  greater 
talents  than  I  poflefs.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  all  the  faces  whofe 
charaXer  I  pretend  to  know,  I  have  ftudied  from  thefe  two  traits. 
It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  our  beft  Painters  have  not  paid  fuffi- 
cient  attention  to  them.  The  whole  merit  of  refemblance  depends, 
however,  on  thefe  two  lineaments,  and  almoft  always  the  mannerift 
is  more  apparent  in  them  than  in  the  others.  From  the  manner, 
therefore,  in  which  the  Painter  gives  thefe  two  traits,  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  whether  he  is  a  phyfionomift  or  not. 

But  the  lineaments  in  cjueftion  are  fo  moveable,  and  their  infle6tions 
fo  delicate,  that  long  and  attentive  praXice  is  requiftte  to  hit  them 
well.  For  this  reafon  I  frequently  fatisfy  myfelf  with  obferving  them 
in  profile,  which  brings  them  better  out,  efpecially  the  line  of  the  eye. 
If  this  expedient  does  not  perfeXly  fufhce,  I  add  to  it,  as  much  as 
poftible,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  nofe,  and  that  from 
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the  nofe  to  the  mouth.  Thefe  two  parts  preferring  to  me  points 
fixed  and  almoft  invariable,  1  defign  them  exa&ly  in  idea,  in  order 
to  reproduce  them  afterwards,  in  like  manner,  on  paper. 

Carefully  examine  and  compare  thefe  features ;  taken  two  and  two 
you  will  fee  that  they  have  the  moft  perfeft  relation  between  them- 
felves,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  one  is  always  fuppofed  from,  and  is  in 
fome  manner  the  confequence  of,  the  other;  and  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  indicate  the  fecond,  as  foon  as  the  firft  is  exaftly  determined.  In  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  this  habit,  fo  eifentially  neceffary,  you  ought  to  reftrifi 
yourfelf,  for  fome  time,  to  draw  nothing  whatever  except  the  fame 
contour  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  the  fame  line  of  the  mouth.  For 
this  purpofe  make  ufe  of  little  cards,  and  always  repeat  the  fame  de¬ 
fign  twice  upon  each  card ;  hence  you  will  acquire  greater  facility  in 
tranfpofing,  arranging,  and  claffing  your  lines.  The  other  two  features 
of  which  we  have  fpoken  will  foon  be  found  by  means  of  filhouettes ; 
it  will  be  neceffary  therefore  likewife  to  detach  them  feparately,  to 
draw  them  on  cards,  and  to  trace  in  them,  if  it  be  poffible,  mathema¬ 
tical  relations. 

But,  I  wTould  farther  fay  to  my  difciple,  thefe  characteriftic  traits, 
the  certainty  of  which  has  been  demonftrated  to  you  by  repeated  ob- 
fervation,  are  not  the  only  traits  which  you  muff  ftudy,  defcribe, 
defign,  detach,  and  compare.  The  others  ought  to  be  contemplated 
with  the  fame  attention,  nor  is  there  a  fingle  part  of  the  face  which 
you  are  permitted  to  overlook.  Every  one  of  them  retraces  the  en¬ 
tire  charafler  of  man,  juft  as  the  leaf!;  of  the  works  of  God  prefents 
to  us  the  character  of  the  Divinity.  To  undervalue  a  fingle  part  of 
the  face,  is  to  undervalue  the  whole.  He  who  formed  the  eye-  for 
feeing,  formed  likewife  the  ear  for  hearing — and  his  produ&ions  are 
not  pieces  of  patch- work.  A  truth  which  I  cannot  repeat  frequently 
enough,  which  I  cannot  imprefs  with  fufficient  earneftnefs  on  the 
heart  of  my  Reader.  Such  an  eye  fuppofes  fuch  an  ear,  fuch  a  fore- 
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head,  fuch  hair  of  the  beard.  Every  particle  preferves  the  nature 
and  charafter  of  the  whole,  and  indicates  to  us  the  truth  which  the 
combination  renders  palpable  *  It  is  a  concert  in  which  all  the 
founds  harmonize,  in  which  every  note  ought  to  be  obferved,  in 
which  every  femi-tone  is  calculated.  It  often  happens  that  a  paffage 
in  an  Author,  which  at  firft  we  had  juft  glanced  over,  enables  us 
afterwards  to  interpret  the  moft  abftrufe  parts  of  his  works.  In  like 
manner  alfo  an  acceffory  trait  of  the  face,  which  we  had  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  becomes  the  key  of  the  whole  phyfio- 
nomy,  and  aflifts  us  in  explaining  the  principal  features. 

You  are  unworthy  of  ftudying  the  face  of  man,  and  equally  inca¬ 
pable  of  it,  if  you  defignedly  negle£t  the  fmalleft  part. 

But,  1  will  fuppofe,  that  you  feel  perhaps  you  have  a  particular 
ta£t  for  fuch  a  feature,  or  fuch  a  part  of  the  face.  Certain  traits, 
like  certain  talents,  fometimes  affe£l  us  in  preference ;  and  in  this 
cafe  it  is  abundantly  natural  to  follow  our  propenfity.  Examine 
carefully,  in  that  cafe,  what  is  the  part  which  fuits  you  the  moft; 
ftudy  it  with  fpecial  attention,  as  if  you  had  no  one  elfe  to  ftudy,  as 
if  the  whole  charadler  were  concentrated  in  that  feature  alone. 

In  order  to  be  a  Phyfionomift,  you  muft  make  Silhouettes  a  par¬ 
ticular  ftudy.  Without  them,  there  is  no  Phyftognomy.  It  is  by 
means  of  filhouettes  that  the  Phyfionomift  will  exercife  and  perfe6t 
his  ta£t.  If  he  underftands  this  language,  he  will  poffefs  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  face  of  man  :  he  will  be  able  to  read  in  it,  as  in 
an  opened  book.  Let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  to  him,  how  this 
may  be  done. 

Firft  of  all  he  muft  himfelf  learn  to  make  filhouettes.  This  ope¬ 
ration  will  habituate  his  eye  to  accuracy  :  it  will  accuftom  him 

*  Nulla  enim  corporis  pars  eft,  quamlibet  minuta  &  exilis,  quantumvis  abjc£ta  &  ignobilis,  quse  non  aliquod 
argumentum  infitae  naturae,  &  quo  animus  inclinet,  exhibeat.  Lemnius. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body,  however  minute  and  ignoble,  but  what  exhibits  fome  indication  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  difpofttions. 

promptly 
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promptly  to  refolve  every  phyfionomy,  and  to  find  the  charaflerihic 
outlines  of  the  face.  But  he  muff  particularly  exert  himfelf  to  give 
thefe  outlines  in  all  their  clearnefs  and  precifion.  Among  the  in¬ 
finite  number  of  filhouettes  which  have  paffed  through  my  hands, 
there  are  very  few  which  I  can  call  phyfionomical.  As  every  thing 
depends  on  the  exterior  line,  as  the  {hade  refle&ed  on  the  paper  is 
almofl  always  weakened,  and  as  it  is  fo  difficult  to  reproduce  it  with 
fufficient  truth  and  correclnefs,  I  would  recommend  to  the  Phyfio- 
nomift  to  make  ufe  of  the  folar  microfcope,  and  fuggeff,  that  the 
head  which  he  means  to  defign  ffiould  be  brought  as  near  to  the  wall 
as  poffible,  but  in  an  attitude  perfeftly  free  and  unconflrained. 
For  this  purpofe  he  may  employ  a  board  hoping  at  bottom,  which 
may  lean  on  the  fhoulder,  and  be  fixed  at  the  height  of  four  feet  four, 
or  five  inches.  The  board  muff  be  covered  with  a  ffieet  of  paper  per- 
fe£lly  fmooth  and  free  from  creafes,  adapted  to  the  flope  of  the 
wood,  and  faflened  with  wax.  A  method  ffill  more  commodious 
is  that  of  the  feat  which  I  have  defcribed  page  179.  By  means  of 
this  apparatus  the  fhade  comes  to  be  refleffed  on  a  polifhed  glafs 
which  likewife  flopes  below,  and  behind  which  an  oiled  paper  is 
fixed.  The  hlhouette  is  traced  with  a  heady  and  delicate  hand  ; 
and  being  detached  from  the  frame,  you  go  Over  that  feature  which 
in  the  firh  perpendicular  pofition  could  not  be  marked  with  fuffi¬ 
cient  hrength  or  boldnefs,  This  being  done,  you  reduce  the  hl¬ 
houette,  taking  particular  care  not  to  blunt  either  the  points  or 
angles.  You  blacken  one  of  thefe  reduced  copies,  and  keep  another 
white  for  meafuring  the  interior  fpace. 

After  this  fufpend  the  large  hlhouette  perpendicularly,  and  de- 
bgn  it  by  the  hand,  till  you  have  caught  the  refemblance  of  the  re¬ 
duced  profile. 

The  Student  in  Phyfiognomy  ought  not  to  fuffer  a  fingle  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  efcape  him  of  exercifing  himfelf  in  the  art  of  obferving 

and 
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and  in  that  of  defign.  It  is  impoftible  to  imagine,  and  nothing 
but  experience  can  produce  convi6tion  of  it,  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  defigning  and  comparing  :  We  learn  from  them  that  the 
flighted  deviation  may  change  the  whole  expreflion  of  the  cha- 
rafter. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  comment  on  every  filhouette,  and  mark  down 
in  precife  terms  what  you  pofitively  know  of  the  chara£ter  of  the 
original. 

As  foon  as  you  have  colle£ted  a  certain  number  of  filhouettes 
exactly  defigned,  and  whofe  chara£ler  you  are  acquainted  with,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fet  about  the  claffing  of  them.  But  take  care,  in  the 
beginning,  not  to  affociate  fuch  as  feem  to  announce  the  fame  moral 
or  intelle£tual  chara£ter.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  however  exaft  a 
charafleriftic  defcription  may  be,  it  will  ever  be  vague,  unlefs  de¬ 
duced  from  the  rules  of  Phyfiognomy ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  intelle&ual  and  moral  qualities  which 
we  comprehend  under  general  denominations,  whereas  in  effe£t  they 
differ  prodigioufly,  and  confequently  fuppofe  alfo  a  marked  diffimi- 
litude  in  the  features.  You  muff  not  begin  therefore  with  referring 
filhouettes  to  the  clafs  of  titles  which  might  apply  to  their  originals. 
It  would  be  an  error,  for  inftance,  to  rank  under  the  clafs  of  Genius , 
the  profiles  of  two  men  both  of  them  acknowledged  to  be  men  of 
genius,  and  to  endeavour  to  fettle  the  points  of  refemblance  between 
their  filhouettes.  It  is  poffible,  on  the  contrary,  that  thefe  may  have 
no  manner  of  relation,  or  even  may  be  totally  oppofite. 

But  how  fhould  filhouettes  be  claffed  ? — After  their  refemblance  ; 
and  firft,  after  the  refemblance  of  the  foreheads.  Here  are,  would  I 
fay,  two  foreheads  the  relations  of  which  are  ftriking ;  let  us  examine 
likewife  wherein  their  mental  conformity  confifts. — This  forehead 
retreats  and  bends  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  it  may  be  comprehended  under 
fuch  an  angle. — This  other  nearly  approaches  the  fame  form  :  let  us 
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enquire  if  the  mental  conformity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  relation? 
—For  the  greater  certainty,  we  mud  meafure  the  large  filhouette  with 
the  tranfporter.  Take  as  a  bafis  the  relation  of  the  height  from  the 
fummit  of  the  head  to  the  line  which  finifhes  it,  palling  through  the 
root  of  the  nofe  and  the  eyebrows,  Obfervers,  ye  to  whom  the  fludy 
of  man  is  a  ferious  objeCt,  it  is  thus  you  mull  arrive  at  the  end  of  your 
refearches.  You  will  find  that  conformity  of  contours  fuppofes  alfo 
conformity  of  intellectual  faculties.  You  will  find  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  fame  fpecies  of  forehead  indicates  alfo  the  fame 
mode  of  feeing  and  feeling.  You  will  find  that,  as  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  globe  has  its  latitude  and  a  temperature  analogous  to 
it,  every  face  likewife  and  every  forehead  have  their  given  height, 
and  modifications  proportioned  to  it.  Thefe  obfervations  might 
eafily  be  fimplified  by  compofing  a  particular  Alphabet  for 
filhouettes  of  foreheads;  fo  that  at  firft  fight  any  forehead  what¬ 
ever  may  be  indicated  by  its  letter,  by  the  name  of  its  clafs,  by  its 
generic  or  fpecific  name.  I  am  aClually  engaged  in  forming  a  table 
of  this  kind  which  will  comprehend  all  the  forms  of  forehead  real  or 
poflible,  and  which  is  to  be  inferted  into  my  Treatife  of  phyfiono- 
mical  lines;  but  I  would  advife  every  Phyfionomift  to  compofe  one 
for  his  own  ufe.  All  thefe  tables  muff  be  in  perfeCt  accord  one  with 
another,  Gnce  they  are  founded  on  mathematical  figures  which  never 
vary. 

Examine  alfo  with  particular  attention  what  are  the  mofl,  and 
what  the  leaf!  apparent  characters  of  the  filhouette.  You  will  foon 
be  convinced  that  it  exprefies  much  better  aCtive  characters  than  fuch 
as  are  purely  fenfible  and  paflive. 

Employ  yourfelf  likewife  in  defigning  profiles  in  form  of  filhouettes 
by  the  hand,  and  after  nature.  Add  to  them  the  eye,  the  mouth, 
and  the  features,  from  memory.  Transform  the  prefile  into  a  front 
view,  and  bring  this  back  again  to  a  profile. 
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Cut  profiles  from  fancy,  and  endeavour  to  abflraft  from  them  the 
lines  and  features  whofe  fignification  is  pofitive.  Simplify  each  of 
thefe  features  as  much  as  pofifible :  draw  them  exadlly  and  feparately 
on  cards — and  you  will,  without  much  trouble,  acquire  the  faculty 
of  arranging,  of  compounding,  and  decompounding  them.  This 
method  will  procure  for  you  aflonifhing  facility  toward  making  ob- 
fervations  the  moll;  difficult  and  complicated. 

To  Amplify  every  feature  ;  to  acquire  eafe  and  readinefs  in  tranf- 
pofing,  bringing  together  and  comparing  the  features  thus  detached 
— is  one  of  the  great  means  which  the  Phyfionomifl:  ought  to  em- 
plov. 

In  my  opinion  the  bafis  of  the  forehead  contains  the  fum  of  all 
the  contours  of  the  fcull,  and  that  of  all  the  rays  which  diverge 
from  the  fummit  of  the  head. 

I  prefumed  from  reafoning,  and  experience  has  fince  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  that,  in  every  well  conflituted  man,  this  fundamental 
line  expreffes  the  whole  meafure  of  his  capacity  and  perfectibility. 
An  experienced  Phyfionomifl;  would  diftinguifh  by  thefe  contours 
alone,  the  difference  of  characters  in  a  crowd  collected  under  his 
windows. 

In  order  to  catch  exactly  this  fundamental  trait,  it  is  neceffary 
frequently  to  draw  the  fame  forehead  in  profile  and  in  front;  to 
draw  it  after  the  (hade  and  to  meafure  it. 

1  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  at  the  firft  glance,  in  the 
forehead  viewed  in  profile  or  in  front,  the  whole  fundamental  con¬ 
tour  of  the  fcull  :  it  is  poflible,  however,  by  dint  of  unremitting 
application,  to  acquire  this  habit.  In  a  convent,  for  example,  when 
the  fhaven-crowned  Monks  ftoop  to  pray,  or  when  they  officiate  in 
the  choir,  one  might  make  very  intereffing  obfervations  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  thefe  lines,  and  on  their  expreffion. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  obferve  men  well,  in  the  ordinary 
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commerce  of  life,  and  while  they  are  awake.  With  a  thoufand 
opportunities  of  feeing  them,  you  can  rarely  find  a  fingle  one  when 
you  may,  without  indifcretion,  ffudy  them  at  your  eafe.  The  Phy- 
fionomift  ousht  therefore  to  endeavour  likewife  to  observe  persons 

o 

asleep.  He  muff  draw  them  in  this  (fate:  he  muff  copy  in  detail 
the  features  and  the  contours :  he  muff  efpecially  preferve  the  atti¬ 
tudes,  were  it  only  by  general  lines  :  he  muff  feize  the  relations 
which  are  perceptible  between  the  body,  the  fkin,  the  arms,  and  the 
legs.  Thefe  attitudes  and  relations  have  an  inexprefhble  fignifica- 
tion,  and  particularly  in  children.  The  form  of  the  face  is  likewife 
analogous  to  it,  and  this  accord  is  fenfible.  Every  face  anfwers  in¬ 
dividually  to  the  attitude  of  the  body  and  of  the  arms. 

The  Dead  furnifh  a  new  fubjecl  for  ffudy.  Their  features  ac¬ 
quire  a  precifion  and  an  expreffion  which  they  had  not  when  either 
awake  or  afleep.  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  agitations  to  which  the 
body  is  a  perpetual  prey,  fo  long  as  it  is  united  to  the  foul.  It  flops 
and  fixes  what  was  before  vague  and  undecided.  Every  thing  rifes 
or  finks  to  its  level ;  all  the  features  return  to  their  true  relation, 
provided  they  have  not  been  difforted  by  difeafes  too  violent,  or  by 
extraordinary  accidents. 

But  what  I  would  recommend  to  the  Phyfionomiff  in  preference 
to  all,  is  the  ffudy  of  figures  in  plaster.  Nothing  is  more  proper 
for  obfervation  than  a  molded  figure.  You  may  ffudy  it  at  all  times, 
in  every  way,  and  with  all  the  calmnefs  of  refle6fion.  You  can 
place  it  in  different  lights,  take  a  filhouette  of  it,  and  meafure  it  on 
all  fides.  You  can  cut  it  in  what  manner  you  pleafe,  defign  every  part 
exa£Uy,  and  fix  the  contours  of  it  with  a  certainty  almoft  mathema¬ 
tical.  Thefe  experiments  will  bring  back  and  attach  the  Phyfiono¬ 
miff  to  what  is  real,  to  the  immutable  truths  of  the  phyfionomy,  that 
is,  to  the  ffudy  of  the  folid  parts,  which  will  always  be  the  grand 
end  of  all  his  refearches.  He  who  negle&s  this  bafis  of  our  fcience, 
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in  order  to  apply  himfelf  to  mufcular  motion  only,  refembles  thofe 
Theologians  who  extraft  from  the  Gofpel  certain  precepts  of  mo¬ 
rality,  without  difcovering  Jefus  Chrift  in  it.  Compare  the  bull  of 
a  man  of  genius  with  that  of  a  changeling  born  fo,  analyze  the  one 
and  the  other,  defign  and  meafure  them  in  whole  and  in  detail, — 
and  your  faith  in  Phyfiognomy  will  come  near  to  the  certainty  you 
have  of  your  own  exiflence,  and  you  will  learn  to  know  men  as 
well  as  you  know  yourfelf. 

When  once  we  fhall  be  in  pofteflion  of  an  exa£t  frontometcr — and 
I  hope  we  fhall  foon  have  that  inftrument  in  all  its  perfeftion — 
when  the  fiudent  of  Phyfiognomy  fhall  have  acquired  the  ufe  of  it 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  able,  by  fight  merely  and  without  meafur- 
ing,  to  determine  with  a  certain  precifion  the  capacity  and  charafter 
of  every  forehead,  and  to  indicate  the  curves  and  angles  of  it ;  when 
he  fhall  be  able  to  diflinguifh  after  the  fundamental  lines  and  the 
profiles  of  this  part  of  the  face,  a  harfh  from  a  foft  character,  a  fpirit 
lively  and  prompt,  from  one  flow  and  fluggifh — What  aftonifhing 
progrefs  will  he  not  make  in  the  knowledge  of  man  ! 

For  this  purpofe  I  would  advife  the  Phyfionomift  to  procure  a 
collection  of  sculls  of  well-known  perfons ;  to  draw  the  filhouettes 
of  thefe  fculls,  which  may  all  reft  on  the  fame  horizontal  board  ; 
and  to  look  for  the  triangles  under  which  they  may  be  compre¬ 
hended.  I  fay  he  muft  feleft  well  known  perfons :  for  he  ought  to 
learn,  before  he  pretends  to  teach.  He  ought  to  compare  fact  with 
faff  ;  the  pofitive  chara£ter  of  the  exterior,  with  the  pofitive  cha- 
ra£ter  of  the  interior.  Nor  muft  he,  till  he  has  found  the  relations 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  venture  to  ftudv  the  unknown  relations 
of  approximating  charafters.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  give  precepts: 
unlefs  they  can  ftand  the  fevereft  examination,  they  will  expofe  you 
to  fhame  and  contempt.  If  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  Phy- 
ficnomift,  a  thoufand  indifcreet  queftions  will  be  put  to  you,  which 
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you  will  be  called  upon  to  anfwer  without  premeditation.  Thefe 
queftions  are  undoubtedly  ridiculous ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  (till 
more  ridiculous  vanity  to  pretend  to  folve  them?  You  muft  have 
before  you  can  give ,  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  fay  to  every  Beginner : 
Obferve  in  filence,  and  do  not  communicate  your  conclufions  to  any 
but  a  fmall  feledtion  of  friends.  Give  no  anfwer  to  any  of  the  curious 
queftioners,  who  are  not  fo  much  enquiring  after  truth,  as  they  are 
aiming  to  draw  you  into  a  fnare.  If  your  only  object  is  to  fhine,  by 
means  of  your  knowledge ;  if  this  is  the  only  motive  by  which  you 
are  animated — you  will  never  make  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  this 
Science.  Do  you  believe  you  have  made  a  difcovery  of  importance? 
Before  you  bring  it  to  light,  be  at  pains  to  afcerlain  it ;  verify  it 
by  exadt  and  reiterated  experiments  ;  confult  with  an  enlightened 
Obferver — but  difmifs  the  idly  inquifitive,  and  increafe  not  your  own 
embarraffment  by  precipitate  decifions. 

A  Collection  of  impressions  of  ancient  and  modern  me¬ 
dals  in  parget,  is  another  elfential,  and  almofl  indifpenfable,  re- 
fource  for  the  Phyfionomift.  Profiles  of  this  kind  reduced,  fur- 
nifh  much  aftiftance  toward  claftification  and  tranfpolition.  We  can¬ 
not  greatly  depend,  I  confefs,  on  medals,  for  the  expreflion  of 
features  ;  but  the  principal  forms  of  the  profile  are  fo  much  the  more 
true.  And,  were  we  even  to  refufe  them  all  kind  of  authenticity, 
they  would  not  the  lefs  be  of  ufe  toward  exercifing  the  phyftogno- 
mical  tadl,  and  the  clafting  of  faces. 

The  Phyfionomift  cannot  ftudy  language  fufticiently. 

Moft  of  our  errors  have  their  fource  in  the  imperfedlion  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  want  of  ftgns  perfedlly  charadteriftic  and  adapted  to  the 
fubjedt.  A  truth  which  has  all  the  jimplicity  and  all  the  clearnejs  of  which 
it  is  Jufceptible ;  a  truth  conveyed  with  all  the  features  which  are  proper  to 
it ,  and  expreffed  with  fuitable  precifion ;  fuch  truth  cannot  be  mifunder- 
flood  by  any  one.  The  knowledge  of  languages  muft  therefore  be  one  of 
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the  principal  obje&s  of  your  application.  Study  your  mother' tongue; 
fludy  foreign  languages,  efpecially  the  French,  which  is  fo  rich  in 
phyfiognomical  and  charatderidic  expreflions.  In  the  courfe  of 
reading,  in  converfation,  you  mudbefure  to  lay  hold  of  every  fignificant 
word,  and  put  it  down  in  a  vocabulary.  You  will  thus  edablifh  dif¬ 
ferent  c lades,  a  different  fpecies  for  love ,  for  judgment ,  for  fpirit ,  &c. 

The  Pupil  of  Phyfiognomy  has  occadon  for  a  regifter,  as  com- 
plete  as  podible,  of  all  chara6teridic  faces.  He  mud  compofe  it 
himfelf  from  the  writings  of  thofe  Authors  who  have  mod  fucceff- 
fully  dudied  human  nature,  and  from  his  own  genius.  I  have  my- 
felf  already  colle&ed  more  than  four  hundred  names  of  faces  of 
every  kind,  and  this  vocabulary  is  far  from  being  diffident  for  me. 
Look  then  for  a  chara&eridic  general  name  for  every  face  which 
you  wifh  to  obferve;  but  be  in  no  hade  to  fix  its  denomination. 
Confider  in  how  many  ways  this  may  be  modided  ;  purfue  it  through 
all  its  didin&ions  ;  and,  before  you  proceed  to  the  application  of  it, 
examine  well  whether  you  may  not  have  confounded  fomething. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  draw  the  form  of  the  face,  and  give 
the  charaderidic  defcription  of  it. 

Let  me  prefent  you  with  fome  of  the  general  claffes  of  my  re- 

gider  :  Jlate  of  body ;  Jlate  oj  mind ;  moral  character ;  immoral  affections, 
energy  ;  fp ir it ;  judgment ;  tajie  ;  religion  ;  imperfections  ;  national  phyfio- 
nomies  ;  phyfionomies  of  perfons  of  quality  ;  phyfionomies  of  people  in  place ; 
phyfionomies  of  tradefnen  ;  See. 

The  word  fpirit*  for  example,  admits,  in  its  turn,  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fubdividons  :  a  correCl  fpirit  (perhaps  a  found  underdanding);  a 

collected 

*  The  Author  could  hardly  have  feledled  a  term  of  more  vague  and  various  import,  to  illuftrate  his  idea,  than 
the  French  word  Efprit ,  in  Englifh  Spirit.  Lexicographers  in  both  languages  have  enumerated  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  different  acceptations  of  it,  and  thefe  by  no  means  literally  and  exa&ly  convertible  from  the  one 
language  into  the  other.  The  Tranflator,  therefore,  feels  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  tranferibing  the  whole 
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collected  fpirit  (prefence  of  mind,  or  a  ready  wit;)  a  flajliy  fpirit;  abufe 
of  fpirit  (perverfion  of  mental  powers;)  a  fovenly  fpirit,  an  acute, 
ajfeEled,  lively,  brilliant,  vain,  ferious ,  dry,  cold ,  rude ,  popular,  cenforious, 
prompt,  pleafant,  jovial ,  fprightly,  jocofe,  gay,  trifling ,  comical,  burlefque , 
mifchievous,  fneering ,  ironical ,  farcafic,  Sc c.  fpirit  (humour,  difpofition, 
turn  of  mind.) 

After  you  have  fludied  the  charafler  of  a  face  in  a  pidlure  or  draw¬ 
ing,  and  have  affigned  to  it  a  correfponding  chara&eriftic  name? 
copy  exa&ly  the  contour  of  the  head,  were  it  but  by  fome  light 
flrokes,  or  even  by  points.  I  always  love  to  fimplify  operations. 
The  form  of  the  face  in  general ;  the  relation  of  the  conftituent 
parts  ;  their  inflexion  or  fituation — thefe  three  obje£ts  merit  a  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  and  may  be  indicated  by  lines  the  molt  fimple,  as 
1  (hall  demonflrate  in  my  Treatife  on  phyfiognomical  lines. 

If  you  feel  yourfelf  at  a  lofs  to  unfold  all  at  once  the  pofitive 
chara£ter,  endeavour  to  difcover  it  by  the  negative — in  other  words, 
recapitulate  all  the  names  which  it  feems  to  exclude  :  run  over  your 
vocabulary  from  end  to  end ;  and  as  foon  as  you  perceive  approxi¬ 
mations,  ftop  there,  and  the  comparifon  of  thefe  will  help  you  to 
the  true  name.  If  a  tolerably  complete  regifter  does  not  furnifh  a 
fingle  denomination  which  you  can  apply  to  your  fubje£l,  the  face 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  and  you  will  ftudy  it  in  all 
its  fituations,  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  till  you  have  got  to 

paflag z.  verbatim,  from  the  French  Edition,  in  a  fub-note  fa).  This  will  enable  the  Proficient  in  that  language 
to  judge  for  himfelf  of  Mr.  Lavater’s  meaning ;  and  will  ferve  at  the  fame  time,  to  convince  him  how 
difficult  it  is,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  for  a  tranflator  to  render,  with  fpirit,  in  his  own  language,  every  idea  of  a  man 
of  genius,  on  a  new,  abftrufe,  and  fcientific  fubjedf,  and  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  dialed*.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  to  the  Englilh  Reader  to  the  bed;  of  his  ability ;  he  regrets  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  add,  entirely  to  his  own  fatisfadtion. 

'fa)  Efprit  jufie\  efprit  prcfent ;  efprit  de  faillie ;  abus  de  V  efprit’,  efprit  mauffadc,  fin,  doucereux,  vif,  brillant , 
vain  ferieux,  fee,  froid,  groffier,  populaire ,  critique,  prompt,  plaifant,  jovial ,  enjouc ,  badin,  gai,  folatrc,  comique* 
burlefque,  malin,  moqueur ,  ironique ,  mordant,  isV. 

the 
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the  bottom  of  it.  The  more  enigmatical  a  phyfionomy  is,  the 
greater  difcoveries  you  will  make  in  the  decyphering  of  it. 

Study,  I  proceed  to  fay  to  my  Difciple,  Portraits  and  History 
Pictures,  by  the  beft  Painters  and  Defigners.  Among  Portrait- 
Painters,  Mignard ,  Largilliere,  Rigaud,  Kneller,  Reynolds ,  and  Van  Dyk , 
in  my  opinion,  hold  the  firfl  rank.  I  prefer,  however,  the  portraits 
of  Mignard  and  Rigaud ,  painted  by  themfelves,  to  all  V an  Dyk's 
pieces :  thefe  frequently  want  illufion  and  exa&nefs,  becaufe  Van 
Dyk  paid  more  attention  to  the  general  combination  and  fpirit  of  the 
phyfionomy  than  to  the  details.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  cenfure 
which  muft  be  fixed,  with  ftill  greater  juftice,  on  an  infinite  number 
of  Flemifh,  Englifh,  and  Italian  Mailers.  I  except  Giboon ,  Vander 
Banck ,  Mans ,  Poel ,  and  fome  others,  whofe  names  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recollect.  Under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  ihunning  the  im¬ 
putation  of  being  fervile  copyifts,  fome,  with  an  unpardonable  care- 
leifnefs,  negle£l  the  moil  delicate  details  ;  they  aim  at  producing  great 
eife6l,  and  attempt  to  impofe  upon  taile  by  giving  nature  in  wholejale. 
This  is  not  what  the  Phyfionomiil  wants,  nor  is  it  thus  that  Nature 
prefents  herfelf.  To  exhibit  only  her  ilriking  parts,  is  not  to  imitate 
her :  it  is  to  acknowledge  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  her,  that 
you  have  iludied  her  amifs. 

The  bell  Pieces  of  Kupetzky ,  of  Kilian ,  of  Lucas  Kranach ,  and 
efpecially  of  Holbein ,  are  an  admirably  inilru6tive  fchool  for  the  Phy¬ 
fionomiil.  Refufe  them  fometimes,  if  you  pleafe,  taile  and  a  bold 
touch  ;  I  always  prefer  the  true  to  the  beautiful.  An  Author  who 
deals  in  truth  is  much  more  pleafing  to  me  than  one  who  iludies 
elegance  ;  and,  without  being  fond  of  too  laborious  exaflnefs,  I  will 
however  maintain  that  an  Erafmus  of  Holbein*  is  preferable  to  all  the 
portraits  of  Van  Dyk  both  for  truth  and  nature.  To  defpife  detail ,  is  to 

#  A  print  of  this  fuhject  is  given  in  Vol.  III. 
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de/pife  Nature .  Where  are  details  treated  with  fo  much  richnefs  and 
eafe  as  in  her  works? 

The  heads  of  Denner  would  be  invaluable  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
phyfionomy,  if  his  microfcopic  details  correfponded  better  to  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  whole. 

Soutmann ,  who  has  given  us  fome  good  heads,  is  not  however  the 
perfon  whom  I  would  propofe  for  a  model.  I  fet  a  higher  value  on  the 
precifion  and  vigour  of  BlyhoJ ;  but  the  Connoifteur,  the  real  Paint¬ 
er,  the  Phyfionomift  will  prize  above  all  the  portraits  of  Morin. 

I  have  feen  very  few  heads  of  Rembrandt  of  which  the  Phyfiono¬ 
mift  could  avail  himfelf. 

With  better  health,  with  more  information  and  practice,  Cotta 
would  have  perhaps  become  one  of  the  firft  Portrait-Painters.  His 
heads  are  almoft  as  many  particular  fubje6ts  of  ftudy. 

Among  the  Painters  and  Defigners  who  have  gone  into  the  walk  of 
Hiftory  there  are  very  few  Phyfionomifts;  almoft  all  of  them  have 
confined  themfelves  to  the  expreflion  of  the  language  of  the  paftions, 
and  have  gone  no  farther.  Till  one  more  perfefl  is  produced,  I 
fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  fome  who  have  excelled  in  their  art,  and 
whofe  works  merit,  on  every  account,  a  particular  attention  ;  although, 
every  thing  confidered,  the  pooreft  performance  of  a  middling 
Painter  is  not  to  be  defpifed  in  our  Science. 

The  Phyfionomift  will  ftudy  in  Titian  the  dignity  of  ftyle,  the  na¬ 
tural  and  fublime  of  expreftion,  voluptuous  faces.  I  have  feen  at 
Dufieldorp  a  portrait  by  this  Painter,  which  is  an  almoft  incompa¬ 
rable  mafter-piece  of  nature  and  expreftion. 

Michael  Angelo  furnifhes  us  with  chara&ers  energetic,  hau  hty, 
difdainful,  ferious,  obftinate,  invincible. 

We  admire  in  the  heads  of  Guido  the  touching  expreftion  of  a  love 

calm,  pure,  celeftial. 

The  works  of  Rubens  prefent  the  lineaments  of  fury,  of  force, 
Vol.  II.  5  M  of 
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of  drunkennefs,  of  every  vicious  excefs.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  paint  a  greater  number  of  portraits.  His  Cardinal  Ximenes* 
which  is  at  Duffeldorp,  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  fuperior  to  the  belt  of 
Van  Dyk. 

Van  der  Werf  mull  be  our  model  for  modeft  and  differing  Phyfiono- 
mies. 

In  Lairejfe,  in  Pouflin ,  and,  above  all,  in  Raphael ,  we  mull  look 
for  fimplicity  of  compofition,  depth  of  thought,  the  calmnefs  of 
dignity,  an  inimitable  fublime.  Raphael  cannot  be  fufficiently 
lludied  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  great  ftyle,  to  which  his  figures,  and 
the  airs  of  his  heads  have  always  a  reference. 

You  mull  not  expert  much  of  majefty  from  Hogarth .  This  Painter 
rofe  not  to  the  level  of  the  really  beautiful ;  I  fhould  be  tempted  to 
call  him  the  falfe  Prophet  of  beauty.  But  what  inexpreffible  richnefs  in 
the  comic  or  moral  fcenes  of  life  !  No  one  ever  better  chara6lerized 
mean  phyfionomies,  the  debauched  manners  of  the  dregs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  excellive  heightening  of  ridicule,  the  horrors  of  vice. 

Gerard  Douw  has  happily  hit  off  low  chara£ters  and  thofe  of 
fcoundrels,  phyfionomies  which  exp  refs  attention.  1  have  feen  at 
Dulfeldorp  a  mountebank  of  his  furrounded  by  the  populace  :  this 
performance  would  be  an  excellent  theory  for  phyfiognomical  lines. 

I  would  confult  TVilkenboon  for  the  exprellion  of  irony. 

Spranger  for  the  violent  palfions. 

Callot  had  the  talent  of  reprefenting  lingularly,  according  to  nature, 
beggars,  cheats,  executioners.  In  this  alfo  A.  Bath  excelled. 

I  would  make  choice  of  Henry  Goltius  and  Albert  Durer  for  all  forts 
of  comical  and  low  fubjefls,  for  clowns,  valets,  See. 

Martin  de  Vos ,  Lucas  of  Leyden ,  and  Sebaflian  Brand  were  eminent  in 
the  fame  ftyle ;  but  you  find  in  them  likewife  phyfionomies  full  of 
dignitv,  and  a  fublime  truly  apoflolic. 

*  A  copy  of  it  will  be  given  in  the  following  volume, 

Rembrandt , 
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Rembrandt ,  among  other  merits,  had  that  of  happily  delineating  the 
pafiions  of  the  vulgar. 

Annibal  Caracci  was  fuperiorly  excellent  in  the  comic  walk,  and  in 
every  fpecies  of  heightened  fingularity.  He  polfelfed  particularly  the 
talent,  fo  necelfary  to  the  Pnyfionomift,  of  giving  the  charafter  in  a 
few  ftrokes. 

Chodowiecki  is  alone  equal  to  a  whole  fchool.  His  infants,  his 
young  damfels,  his  matrons,  his  lackeys,  are  admirable.  In  him 
every  vice  has  its  charafteriftic  traits,  every  pallion  the  attitudes 
and  geflures  which  fuit  it.  He  has  ftudied,  as  an  Obferver  of  fingular 
ability,  all  the  ranks  of  fociety.  The  court  and  the  city,  the  tradef- 
man  and  the  foldier,  furnifh  him,  by  turns,  with  fcenes  endlefsly 
varied,  expreffed  with  all  the  truth  of  Nature. 

Schellenberg  is  peculiarly  happy  in  delineating  provincial  low 
humour. 

The  bacchanalians  of  La  Fage  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  as  alfo 
his  gay  and  voluptuous  phyfionomies. 

Rugendas  is  the  Painter  of  rage,  of  grief,  of  the  great  effefts  of 
pallion. 

The  chief  excellency  of  Bloemart  is  his  hitting  off  the  attitudes  which 
mark  dejeftion. 

The  heads  of  Schlutter,  etched  in  aqua-fortis  by  Rode ,  characterize 
wonderfully  well  the  buffering  of  great  fouls. 

The  gigantic  is  the  favourite  walk  of  Fufeli .  His  genius  delights 
to  employ  itfelf  on  energetic  chara£ters :  he  delineates  with  bold 
touches  the  effects  of  anger,  terror,  and  fury  :  horrible  fcenes  of  every 
kind. 

In  the  piflures  of  Mengs ,  what  tafte,  majelly,  harmony,  and  tran¬ 
quillity  ! 

Thofe  of  Weft  bear  the  imprefs  of  a  noble  fimplicity,  of  calmnefs 
and  innocence. 


All 
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All  the  paflions  are  found  united  in  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and 
the  mouths  of  Le  Brun, 

Such,  in  part,  are  the  Mailers  whom  the  Phyfionomift  ought  to 
lludy.  He  will  feledt  for  himfelf,  in  every  work  of  painting,  the 
features  which  are  moll  clearly  exprelfed,  and  mark  them  down  in  his 
repertory  under  their  correfponding  titles.  If  he  purfues  the  method 
which  I  have  juft  now  traced,  I  dare  venture  to  allure  him,  that  he 
will  foon  come  to  fee  what  no  one  perceives,  though  expofed  to  the 
view  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  he  will,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
polfefs  knowledge,  which  no  one  takes  pains  to  acquire,  though  it 
be  in  every  one’s  reach.  But  on  the  other  hand,  moft  of  the  Paint¬ 
ers  we  have  now  quoted  teach  Pathognomy  only.  Very  few  of 
them  apply  themfelves  to  the  folid  form  of  the  body  ;  and  thofe  who 
perhaps  merit,  in  this  refpecft,  the  name  of  Phyjtonomijls ,  are  fuch,  I 
muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  merely  by  chance,  becaufe  they  are  every 
moment  deviating  from  the  rule. 


*  *  * 

Section  Second. 

i. 

NATURE  has  modelled  all  men  after  one  and  the  fame  fun¬ 
damental  form.  This  is  indeed  infinitely  varied ;  but  fhe  no  more 
departs  from  her  parallelifm  and  proportions  than  a  pantograph  or  a 
parallel  rule.  Every  individual  who  deviates  from  the  general  pa¬ 
rallelifm  of  the  human  figure,  uniefs  fuch  deviation  be  the  effed  of 
unfortunate  accidents,  of  which  he  has  become  the  fad  vi£lim,  is  a 
monfter  in  refpeft  of  conformation.  Gn  the  contrary,  the  more 
that  the  form  coriefponds  to  this  parallelifm,  the  more  perfe£l  it  is. 
This  is  an  obfervation  which  every  difciple  of  Phyfiognomy  ought 
to  repeat  with  me;  and  when  he  has  afcertained  the  truth  of  it,  let 
him  adopt  it  as  a  principle. 


A  Dis- 
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A  DISGUSTING  OUTSIDE,  however,  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  EXCLUDE 

great  intellectual  faculties.  I  admit  it.  Genius  and  virtue 
lie  fometimes  concealed  in  an  obfcure  hut ;  why  may  they  not  like- 
wife  be  clothed  with  an  irregular  form  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  you  fometimes  meet  with  forms  where  genius 
and  dignity  of  fentiment  could  not  poftibly  find  entrance,  juft  as 
there  are  buildings  too  wretched  to  ferve  as  a  lodging  place  for  hu¬ 
man  beings.  The  Phyfionomift  will  therefore  exert  himfelf  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  regularly  beautiful,  which  apper¬ 
tain  exclufively  to  great  fouls ;  of  the  irregular  forms  which  ftill 
preferve  fufftcient  fpace  to  admit  of  talents  and  virtue  ;  or  which,  by 
narrowing  that  fpace  on  one  fide,  do  more  concentrate  perhaps  the 
energy  of  the  natural  difpofitions. 

2. 

When  a  principal  feature  in  a  face  is  significant,  the 
accessory  trait  will  be  so  also.  The  laft  has  its  principle  as 
the  firft.  Every  thing  has  its  caufe,  or  nothing  has. — *If  you  are  not 
{truck  with  the  evidence  of  this  axiom  ;  if  you  ftill  call  for  proof  in 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it — abandon  the  ftudy  of  the 
phyfionomy. 

3- 

The  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  OF  FACES  IS  SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  DEGRADA¬ 
TION  ;  AND  THERE  IS  NO  ONE  SO  HOMELY  AS  TO  BE  INCAPABLE 

of  embellishment  ;  it  being  always  underftood,  however,  that  in 
thefe  changes  the  form  of  the  face,  and  the  fpecies  of  the  phyfio¬ 
nomy,  ever  preferve  their  primitive  bafts. 

It  is  the  buftnefs  of  the  Phyfionomift  to  ftudy  the  degrees  of  per¬ 
fectibility  or  of  corruptibility  of  every  form  of  face.  Let  him  fre¬ 
quently  combine  the  idea  of  a  noble  aCtion  with  a  forbidding  coun- 

Vol.  II.  5  N  tenance, 
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tenance,  and,  reciprocally,  the  idea  of  a  mean  action  with  a  promifing 
phyfionomy, 

4- 

Positive  characters  of  face  always  announce  positive 
faculties.  But  the  abfence  of  thefe  charaders  does  not  fuppofe 
the  abfolute  want  of  correfponding  faculties. 

5* 

Study  with  particular  attention  the  faces  in  which  you  find 
a  total  want  of  correspondence  ;  thofe  which,  in  order  to  fub- 
fift  together,  have  need,  in  fome  fort,  of  the  mediation  of  a  third. 
Two  faces  which  prefent  a  perfeft  contrail,  are  an  interefting  fpec- 

tacle  to  the  Phyfionomift. 

6. 

Always  give  yourself  up  to  first  impressions,  and  truft 
to  them  more  than  even  to  obfervations.  Are  your  perceptions  the 
refult  of  involuntary  feeling,  excited  by  a  fudden  emotion?— Be 
affured  the  fource  of  it  is  pure,  and  that  you  may  fpare  yourfelf  the 
trouble  of  having  recourfe  to  induction.  Not,  however,  that  I  would 
have  you  ever  negled  the  road  of  refearch.  On  the  contrary,  draw 
the  feature,  the  form,  the  look,  which  afFeded  you  at  firft  ;  oppofe  to 
them  contrails  the  moft  extreme  ;  and  aik  of  one  or  more  perfons 
capable  of  feeling  and  of  forming  a  found  judgement.  What  are  the 
different  qualities  which  thefe  two  faces  exprefs  ?  If  all  fuffrages 
unite,  follow  as  infpiration  that  firft  impreffion  which  you  re- 

ceived. 

7- 

Of  all  the  observations  which  you  have  occasion  to 

make,  neglect  no  one  whatever,  however  fortuitous,  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  indifferent  it  may  appear.  Colleft  them  all  with  equal 
care,  even  though  you  at  firft  put  no  manner  of  value  on  them. 
You  will  fooner  or  later  however  derive  advantage  from  them. 

8. 

Remark  the  difference  of  stature  ;  the  tall,  the  middle,  the 
fhort,  the  deformed.  Examine  what  is  common  to  each.  They 
have  proper  chara£ters  which  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
clafs  which  they  compofe,  and  which  re-appear  in  the  whole  of  the 
phyfionomy  as  in  the  features  feparately. 

9- 

Attend  likewife  to  the  voice,  as  the  Italians  do  in  their  paff- 
ports  and  defcriptions  of  advertifed  perfons.  Obferve  whether  it 
be  high  or  low,  ftrong  or  weak,  clear  or  dull,  foft  or  harfh,  natural 
or  feigned.  Confider  what  voices  and  foreheads  are  moft  frequently 
affociated.  If  you  have  any  delicacy  of  ear,  be  allured  that  the 
found  of  the  voice  will  foon  furnifh  you  with  infallible  indications 
by  which  you  may  diftinguifh  the  clafs  of  the  forehead,  of  the  tem¬ 
perament,  and  of  the  charafter. 

10. 

Every  phyfionomy  has  its  character.  I  have  already  fpoken  more 
than  once  of  the  general  traits  which  are  charafteriftic  foi  all  faces 
without  exception  ;  but,  independently  of  thefe,  there  are  befides 
particular  features,  the  precifion  and  fignificancy  of  which  can. 
not  efcape  the  glance  of  the  Phyfionomift.  All  thinkers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  not  forms  of  face  which  announce  in  a  ftriking  manner 
ferioufnefs  of  refle&ion  ;  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  alone  are  often 
fufhcient  to  exprefs  this  chara&er.  It  is  thus  too  that  the  chara&er 

of  goodnefs  is  fometimes  manifefted  in  the  appearance,  the  form,  tne 

6  arrangement, 
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*  arrangement,  and  colour  of  the  teeth ;  that  of  dijcontent  in  the 
triangular  lineaments  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  cheek,  &c. 

1 1. 

Distinguish  carefully  what  is  natural,  what  is  accidental, 
what  is  produced  by  violent  causes.  Whatever  is  natural,  is  con¬ 
tinuous  ;  and  this  continuity  is  the  feal  which  Nature  imprelfes  on 
all  forms  which  are  not  monflrous  y  accidents  alone  are  capable  of 
interrupting  the  general  order.  Much  has  been  faid  of  thefe 
accidents,  as  being  fo  many  infurmountable  obftacles  oppofed  to 
the  fcientific  fludy  of  the  phyfionomy, — and  yet  they  are  fo  eafily 
diftinguifhable.  Is  it  poflible  to  be  miftaken,.  for  inftance,  in  the 
deformities  occalioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  in  the  marks  left  from  a 
fall,  a  blow,  or  any  other  violent  caufe  ?  I  have  known,  it  is  true, 
fome  perfons  who  in  their  youth  had  been  reduced  to  imbecility  by 
falls,  without  their  preferving  vifible  marks  of  thefe  accidents.  But 
the  imbecility  fhewed  itfelf  fufficiently  in  the  features  of  the  face, 
and  partly  likewife  in  the  folid  form  of  the  head  ;  the  extenfion  of 
the  occiput  feemed  to  have  been  flopped  by  the  effedl  of  the  fall. 
In  thefe  kinds  of  doubtful  cafes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Phyfionomift 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  refpeffing  the  phyfical  conftitution  and  education 
of  the  perfons  whom  he  means  to  obferve. 


12. 

I  do  not  infift  that  the  Phyfionomift  ought  always  to  judge  fi¬ 
nally  on  one  only  sign  ;  I  only  fay  that  he  can  in  certain  cafes. 
And  though,  according  to  Arillotle, 

■E vi  TTlSVJliV  TUV  CVjfJLtlUV  linfles*. 

it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  however,  that  certain  particular  traits  are  ab- 

*  To  truft  one  lign  only  i*  a  mark  of  weaknefs. 

folutely 
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folutely  decifive,  and  perfeffly  fuffice  for  charaflerizing  fuch  and 
fuch  difpofitions  and  paffions  of  the  individual.  Frequently  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  announce,  exclufively,  energy 
or  weaknefs,  vivacity  or  coolnefs,  penetration  or  flupidity,  love 
or  hatred ;  it  being  always  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  diftinc- 
tive  features  fuppofe  the  co-exiftence  of  other  parts  more  or  lefs 
analogous.  I  mud  always  recommend,  neverthelefs,  the  ftudy  of 
the  acceffory  traits,  and  of  the  moll  minute  details  of  the  phyfio- 
nomy.  I  will  always  fay,  and  it  is  a  principle  on  which  I  cannot 
infill  too  earnelfly  :  you  muft  combine 5  you  mufi  compare  details  with 
details  ;  you  muft  view  Nature  in  her  complete  a/Jemblage.  Obferve  with 
equal  care  the  form,  the  colour,  the  flefh,  the  bones,  and  the  muf- 
des  •  the  pliancy  or  the  fhffnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  movements,  the 
attitude,  the  gait,  and  the  voice  ;  the  expreflions,  the  a&ions,  and 
the  paffions ;  fmiles  and  tears  ;  good  humour  and  bad  5  impetuofity 
and  calmnefs.  Neglett  no  detail  whatever ,  but  combine  all  into  one  whole . 
Learn,  above  all  things,  to  diftinguifti  what  is  natural  from  what  is  fac¬ 
titious,  the  real  from  the  affumed  character.  You  will  find,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  affumed  or  factitious  fuppofes ,  in  its  turn ,  a  previous  difpofttion  to 
receive  thefe  adventitious  qualities  ;  that  accordingly  it  is  polfible  to  fore¬ 
fee  and  to  predid  what  a  phyfionomy  is  capable  of  adopting  or  not. 
Such  a  face  was  not  formed  for  afluming  gentlenefs ;  that  other  is  in¬ 
capable  of  putting  on  an  air  of  affurance  and  anger. 

But,  it  will  be  alleged,  the  calmefi:  man  may  fometimes  abandon 
himfelf  to  paffion,  and  the  mod  violent  fpirit  has  its  moments  of 
compofure  ;  of  confequence  the  fame  phyfionomy  may  exprefs  by 
turns  gentlenefs  and  violence. 

I  admit  it ;  but  there  are  faces  to  which  gentlenefs  is  as  natural  or 
as  foreign,  as  violence  is  natural  or  foreign  to  others.  It  belongs  to 
the  original  form,  to  the  primitive  features  fiudied  in  a  ftate  of  refi, 
it  belongs,  in  a  word,  to  the  chafer  of  the  mind  to  inform  you 
Vol.  II.  ^  O  what 
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what  is  congenial  to  fuch  a  phyfionomy,  and  what  is  not,  what  it 
admits  or  what  it  rejeas.  In  tracing  upward  thefe  fources  of  m- 
firuaion,  you  will  often  difcover  the  moft  beautiful  harmony 
where  others  perceive  only  incoherence  and  irregularity. 

By  degrees  you  will  acquire  the  faculty  of  inferring  one  part  from 
another.0  The  knowledge  of  one  or  of  two  details  will  condua  you 
to  a  third  and  fo  on  to  all  the  reft.  You  will  be  able  to  determine 
from  the  found  of  the  voice,  the  form  of  the  mouth  ;  and  this  again 
will  give  you  a  prefentiment  of  the  words  which  it  is  about  to  pro¬ 
nounce  ;  you  will  learn  to  judge  of  the  ftyle  by  the  form  of  the 
forehead  ;  and  reciprocally  of  the  forehead,  by  the  ftyle.  You  will 
not  know  beforehand  all  that  a  man  means  to  fay,  write,  or  do,  in 
general ;  but  you  will  be  able  to  forefee  of  what  he  is  capable  or  in¬ 
capable,  how  he  will  aa  or  exprefs  himfelf  in  fuch  and  fuch  given 
circumdances. 

13- 

There  are  decisive  moments  for  ftudying  the  phyfionomy,  which 
it  is  of  elfential  importance  to  obferve.  Such  is  that  of  an  unex- 
pe&ed  rencounter,  or  the  firft  approach  only ;  the  indant  when  a 
perfon  prefents  himfelf  in  company,  or  when  he  takes  leave  of  it. 
Such  is,  again,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  moment  when  a 
violent  paffion  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  the  moment  which 
follows  the  firfl  explodon.  Such  is,  above  all,  the  moment  when 
the  paffion  is  fuddenly  reprelfed  by  the  prefence  of  a  refpeclable 
perfonage.  It  is  in  this  lad  dtuation  that  you  difcover  by  the  fame 
glance,  both  the  power  of  diffimulation,  and  the  Hill  fubfifting  traces 

of  paffion. 

An  emotion  of  tendernefs  or  pity,  of  forrow  or  anger,  of  zeal 

or  envy,  is  frequeutly  fufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  a  judgement  of 

a  man’s  character.  Place  in  oppolition  the  mod;  perfect  tranquillity 

and  the  mod  violent  tranfport ;  on  one  hand,  the  moment  when  a 

man 
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man  is  himfelf,  and  on  the  other,  that  in  which  he  flies  off  from 
his  natural  bent :  compare  thefe  two  ftates,  and  you  will  fee  what 
every  individual  is ;  what  it  is  poflible  for  him  to  become,  or  •  what 
he  never  can  be. 


14- 

Study  THE  SUPERIORITY  WHICH  CERTAIN  PHYSIONOMIES  HAVE  OVER 
others.  The  common  Father  of  the  human  race  has,  no  doubt,  cre¬ 
ated  all  men  of  one  and  the  fame  blood  ;  but  equality  of  condition  is  not 
the  lefs,  on  that  account,  a  chimera.  Every  one  has  his  place  and  his 
rank,  and  this  very  diverfity  is  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence. 
Every  body,  animated  or  inanimate,  has  millions  of  beings  fubordi- 
nate  to  it,  and  it  again  is  fubjeCted  to  innumerable  other  beings  which 
prefs  upon  it.  Man  is  king  and  fubjeCt  by  turns ;  this  is  the  law  of 
his  nature.  Endeavour  then  to  find  out  in  every  organized  body, 
the  fuperiority  and  the  inferiority  which  belong  to  its  fpecies,  which 
are  infeparable  from  it,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  conventions 
of  fociety.  Fix  exaCtly  the  boundaries  which  are  contiguous  to  each 
other.  Compare  always  the  ftrong  with  the  weak  ;  characters  firm 
and  energetic,  with  characters  fo ft  and  flexible.  Extremes  being 
once  fettled  you  will  eafily  difcover  intermediate  relations.  You 
will  be  able  to  determine,  according  to  geometrical  rules,  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  between  the  forehead  of  a  man  formed 
for  commanding,  and  the  forehead  of  one  formed  for  obeying ;  be¬ 
tween  the  nofe  of  the  monarch  and  the  nofe  of  the  Have. 


15- 

In  the  ftudy  of  Phyfiognomy  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  look  for 
conformity  of  characters  in  conformity  of  faces —  and  the  refem- 
blance  of  faces,  or,  at  leaft,  that  of  their  form,  in  the  analogy  of 
foreheads.  Always  then  bring  together,  as  clofe  as  poflible,  cha¬ 
racters, 
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rafters,  fculls,  forms  of  face,  foreheads,  and  features  which  have  a 
refemblance.  Arrange,  obferve,  and  compare, 

1 6. 

If  you  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  man  who  has  the  faculty, 
fo  rarely  bellowed,  of  interelling  himfelf  without  affeftation  in 
what  is  propofed  to  him  ;  a  man  who  afts  in  every  thing  with  a  re- 
fleftive  attention,  who  never  gives  an  anfwer  till  he  has  heard  you 
out,  who  is  always  prepared  to  decide,  without  ever  alfuming  a 
decifive  tone — do  not  fail  to  lludy  his  face,  both  in  whole  and  in 
the  moll  minute  details.  The  degree  of  attention  determines  the  de¬ 
gree  of  judgment ;  the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  degree  of 
energy.  He  who  is  incapable  of  liftening  attentively ,  is  likewife  incapable 
of  every  thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  wifdom  and  virtue .  The  man  who 
can  liften  with  attention  will  fucceed  in  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  mind .  A  fingle  face  in  which  attention  is  painted,  will  furnilh 
you  with  indications  which  may  enable  you  to  decypher  the  moll 
ellimable  qualities  in  other  individuals. 

Take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  exaftnefs  in  the 
indifferent  actions  of  life,  that  a  man  whom  you  obferve  to  fix  a 
calm  and  attentive  look  on  every  objeft  which  engages  him,  is  an 
admirable  fubjeft  of  lludy.  His  mien,  his  movements,  his  gellures, 
will  bear  the  imprelfion  of  his  charafter.  I  rifle  nothing  in  advanc¬ 
ing,  that  he  who  is  careful  and  circumfpeft  in  little  things  will  be 
equally  fo  in  great. 

I7* 

Here  are  fome  traits,  the  union  of  which  infallibly  promifes  the 
happiell  phyfionomy,  I  may  fay,  without  referve,  a  phyfionomy 
more  than  human.  I  fuppofe  befides,  that  each  of  thefe  traits  is  de¬ 
cidedly 
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cidedly  advantageous  in  itfelf,  and  that  the  whole  together  unite  in  a 
juft  relation.  There  mull  be  : 

a.  A  ftriking  conformity  between  the  three  principal  parts  of  the 
face,  the  forehead,  the  nofe,  and  the  chin. 

b .  A  forehead  which  refts  on  a  bafe  almoft  horizontal,  with  eve- 
brows  almoft  ftraight,  clofe,  and  boldly  marked. 

c.  Eyes  of  a  clear-blue  or  clear-brown,  which  appear  black  at  a 
little  diftance,  and  whofe  upper  lid  covers  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part 
of  the  ball. 

d.  A  nofe  whofe  ridge  is  broad,  and  almoft  parallel  on  both  fides, 
with  a  flight  inflexion. 

e.  A  mouth  perfedlly  horizontal,  but  whofe  upper  lip  drops  gently 
in  the  middle.  The  under  lip  ought  not  to  be  plumper  than  the 
upper. 

f.  A  chin  round  and  prominent. 

g+  Short  hair,  of  a  deep-brown,  parting  into  large  bulhy  curls. 

18. 

In  order  to  ftudy  a  face  well,  you  muft  obferve  it  in  profile,  in 
front,  in  the  attitude  of  three-quarters,  of  feven-eights,  and  from  top 
to  bottom.  Make  the  object  you  are  ftudying  fhut  his  eyes  for  fome 
time  ;  let  him  then  open  them.  The  face,  viewed  in  front,  prefents 
too  many  things  at  once,  and  the  attention  is  of  confequence  diftracft- 
ed  ;  it  is  for  this  reafou  I  advife  you  to  examine  it  on  different  fides 
fucceflively. 

/ 

19. 

I  have  faid  already,  oftener  than  once,  that  knowledge  of  design 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Phyfionomift.  In  order  to  acquire  the 
requifite  degree  of  pra&ice  in  this  art,  he  ought  to  confine  himfelf 
entirely  to  contours,  whether  he  copy  after  Nature,  whether  he  draw 
Vol.  II.  5  P  after 
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after  bulls,  pi&ures,  engravings,  or  any  other  model  whatever.  He 
mull  be  able  to  diftinguifh,  refolve,  firnplify,  and  explain  what  is 
complex,  confufed,  or  vague.  All  Painters  who  are  not  Phyfiono- 
mids,  and  who  are  indifferently  {killed  in  defign,  cry  down  this 
method  ;  it  is,  neverthelefs,  the  only  one  which  unites  the  advantages 
of  readinefs,  of  precifion,  and  exa£lnefs;  of  this  I  fhall  produce 
no  other  proof  than  the  celebrated  pajfions  of  Le  Brun. 


20. 

<  •  '  '  t 

Nothing  is  more  proper  for  exercifing  the  Phylionomifl  than  the 
ffudy  of  paintings  in  oil ;  but  he  ought  to  have  mailer-pieces,  and  they 
are  fo  rare,  and  fo  expenfive,  that  a  very  fmall  colleflion  amounts  to 
an  enormous  fum.  Models  the  lead  proper  for  him,  are  drawings  in 
black-lead.  I  would  advife  him  as  much  againft  them  as  againft 
miniatures.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  lead  to  that  free  manner 
which  would  pafs  for  picturefque ,  but  is  only  vague,  and  for  that  very 
reafon  contrary  to  nature  and  truth.  In  order  truly  to  exprefs  the 
character  of  the  phyfionomy,  in  order  to  preferve  all  the  precifion 
and  all  the  delicacy  of  it,  make  ufe,  in  preference,  of  black-lead 
{lengthened  by  a  few  touches  of  China  ink.  But  obferve,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  drawings  of  this  fort  ought  to  be  executed  in  a 
dark  apartment  which  admits  the  light  by  a  round  opening  of  a  foot 
diameter ;  you  mud:  contrive  to  let  it  fall  from  the  height  of  three., 
or  four  feet  above  the  head  you  are  going  to  defign,  and  the  attitude 
of  this  lad  mud  approach  the  profile.  Of  all  the  methods  which  I 
have  tried,  I  have  found  none  more  eafy,  nor  whofe  cffe6l  was  gene¬ 
rally  more  agreeable  and  more  charafleridic.  I  believe,  however, 
that  certain  phyfionomies  might  be  defigned,  with  equal  fuccefs,  by  a 
light  falling  down  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion  ;  but  this  would  anfwer 
at  mod  with  flat  and  delicate  faces,  for  fuch  as  are  drongly  mufcu- 

lous 
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lous  would  lofe  too  much  by  the  fhades.  In  the  other  pofition, 
juft  now  defcribed,  you  might  employ  likewife  a  camera  obfcura 
which  Ihould  diminifh  the  objefl  three-fourths  ;  this  might  ferve, 
not  to  execute  the  drawing,  which  would  be  impoftible  on  account 
of  the  vacillation,  but  to  afcertain,  by  comparifon,  the  exa&nefs  of 
the  copy. 

21. 

It  will  be  afked,  Who  are  the  Physiognomical  Authors  you 
would  recommend  to  your  pupil  ?  The  number  of  thofe  who  can 
be  mentioned  with  approbation  is  very  fmall ;  a  fortnight  is  fufficient 
to  run  over  all  of  them,  and  even  their  moll  fenfible  obfervations 
have  Hill  need  to  be  clofely  examined.  When  you  have  read  two 
or  three  of  thefe  performances,  you  know  almoft  all  of  them.  Porta , 
and  after  him  Peufchel  and  Pernetti ,  have  collefied  all  that  is  of  any 
importance  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on  this  fubjeft.  In  the 
firft,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  are  found  jumbled  together :  his 
book  fwarms  with  contradi&ions.  He  firings  together,  without  order 
or  method,  the  opinions  of  Arifiotle ,  Pliny,  Sueton,  Polemon ,  Adaman- 
tin ,  Galen ,  Trogus- Conciliator,  Albert ,  Scotus,  Maletius ,  Avizenna,  and 
many  more.  He  fometimes  fubjoins  his  own  reflections,  which  he 
illuftrates  by  the  phyfionomies  of  eminent  men,  and  here  chiefly  he 
is  interefling.  Though  addiffed  to  the  reveries  of  judicial  aflrology, 
he  is,  however,  lefs  fo  than  his  predeceffors. 

Peufchel ,  and  ftill  more  Pernetti ,  have  rendered  effential  fervice  to 
the  Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  from  having  cleared  it  of  a  crowd  of 
abfurdities,  in  which  it  was  formerly  involved  ;  but  their  writings 
prefent  few  ideas  that  can  be  called  new,  and  they  are  very  far  from 
having  determined  with  precifion  the  features  of  the  face  ;  a  deter¬ 
mination  which  is  neverthelefs  neceffary,  and  without  which  Phyfiog¬ 
nomy  would  be  the  mofl  dangerous  of  all  infant  fciences. 


Helvetius, 
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Helvetius ,  in  his  Phyfiognomia  medicinalis ,  has  characterized  the  tem¬ 
peraments  in  a  very  fuperior  manner.  If  we  except  his  fondnefs  for 
Aftrology,  he  may  rank  with  our  firft  Matters. 

You  ought  to  read  Huart ,  notwithftanding  his  crudity  of  idea,  and 
exceflive  boldnefs  of  hypothefis.  This  Author  has  fupported  his 
own  obfervations  with  excellent  paffages  extra&ed  from  Arijlotle , 
Galen ,  and  Hippocrates',  but  has  not  greatly  enriched  us  with  new 
difcoveries. 

We  learn  very  little  from  Philip  May ;  but  la  Chambre  is  a  judicious 
writer,  who  has  fucceeded,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the  characters 
of  the  pafiions ;  he  ought,  however,  to  have  illuftrated  his  fubjeCts 
by  contours  and  defigns. 

John  de  Hagen  de  Indagine  will  excite  more  fenfation  by  his  own 
phyfionomy,  than  by  his  work.  This  is  fcarcely  any  thing  more  than 
acompilation,  but  which  merits,  however,  home  attention. 

Marbitius  is  a  mod  infufferable  prattler.  His  difcourfe  de  varietate 
faciei  human#  (on  the  variety  of  the  human  face),  Drefden,  1676, 
in  quarto,  does  not  contain  fix  ideas  which  are  his  own.  The  mod 
abfurd  of  them  all,  that  of  the  tranfpofition,  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  the  face,  has  been  adopted  after  him  by  a  writer  of  modern 
times. 

Parfon  whom  the  Count  de  Buffon  and  Baron  Haller  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  abridge,  is,  notwithftanding  all  his  imperfeClions,  a  claflic 
author,  as  to  the  part  which  treats  of  the  moveablenefs  of  the  phy¬ 
fionomy,  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  and  of  the  language  of  the 
pafiions. 

At  the  rifk  of  giving  offence,  1  will  mention  alfo  the  famous  Jacob 
Behmen , — an  oblcure  myftic,  but  who  had  neverthelefs  obferved 
Nature ;  who  knew  her,  and  underftood  her  language.  This  elo- 
gium  will  be  reprobated  by  every  Ariftarchus  in  Literature  ;  my 
friends  will  fay,  1  ought  to  have  fuppreffed  it  as  a  Philofopher,  or,  at 

leaft, 
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leaf!,  as  a  Theologian— but  why  fhould  I  be  afraid  of  following  my 
conviaion,  and  of  paying  homage  to  truth  ?  Jacob  Behmen,  I  repeat  it, 
has  left  behind  him  proofs  of  a  very  uncommon  phyfionomical  dif- 
cernmenf.  Not  that  I  mean,  however,  to  recommend  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  indifcriminately;  but  his  piece  on  the  Jour  complexions  is  an  inefti- 
mable  treafure  to  every  one  who  knows  how  to  diflinguifh  between 
gold  and  dung. 

William  Gratarole ,  Phyfician  at  Bergamo,  is  another  Phyfionomifl: 
who  deferves  to  be  ftudied.  I  value  his  Work  at  once  for  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  matter,  and  the  accuracy  of  its  ftyle.  It  is  entitled  :  Do 
prcedittione  morum  naturarumque  hominum  facili ,  cum  ex  infpettione  vul- 
tus ,  aliarumque  corporis  partium,  turn  aliis  modis.  (An  eafy  mode  of 
indicating  the  nature  and  morals  of  man,  from  infpeXing  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  other  means.) 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  name  Scipio  Claramontius ,  the  beft  and 
moll  folid  of  all  the  Phyfiognomical  Authors  of  pad  ages.  With 
much  erudition,  he  by  no  means  fatigues  his  reader  with  quotation 
on  quotation:  he  fees  and  judges  for  himfelf:  he  goes  into  detail 
without  being  difFufe.  His  book  de  conjettandis  cujufque  moribus  & 
latitantibus  cimmi  cipjfebdibus  (on  forming  a  judgment  of  man's  morals 
and  fecret  affeXions),  if  not  worthy  of  a  complete  tranflation,  at  lead 
might  furnifh  valuable  extraXs  and  commentaries.  This  work,  fo 
valuable  in  many  refpeXs,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  very  imperfeX  in 
others.  A  great  many  ancient  errors  are  here  repeated;  but,  provided 
you  are  ever  fo  little  in  a  condition  to  compare  this  Author  with  his 
predeceffors  in  the  fame  career,  you  mull  applaud  his  difcoveries,  his 
new,  and  original  ideas,  and  his  judicious  reflexions.  Even  at  the 
moments  when  he  gives  me  leaf!  fatisfaXion,  I  ftill  find  a  man  who 
refleXs.  Though  attached  to  the  fubtilties  of  the  fchool,  he  neither 
offends  by  exceflive  drynefs,  nor  over-refinement :  his  thoughts  and 
ftyle  are  never  deftitute  of  dignity. 
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Dignity  !  This,  however,  is  wanting  to  moft  of  the  moderns  who 
have  written  in  favour  of,  or  againft  Phyfiognomy.  For  my  part,  I 
can  eafily  reconcile  myfelf  to  an  Author  who  treats  his  fubjeCt  with 
dignity,  without  affectation  or  prefumption  ;  and  this  is  a  praife  we 
muff  allow  to  Claramontius,  almoft  in  every  page  of  his  book.  He 
is  more  than  a  fcholar.  His  phyliognomical  information  is  the  refult 
of  a  profound  inveftigation  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  He 
underftands  how  to  make  a  happy  application  of  his  general  rules. 
His  extenfive  erudition,  without  being  cumberfome,  is  of  the  greateft 
fervice  to  him  in  his  reafonings  and  obfervations.  He  frequently 
catches  with  much  fagacity  the  characters  of  the  paffions,  and  conveys 
them  with  equal  acutenefs.  In  a  word,  I  can  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  this  Author  to  all  who  wifh  to  ftudy  Man,  and,  more  particu¬ 
larly  {till,  to  fuch  as  make  choice  of  the  moral  character  as  the  fubjeCt 
of  their  writings. 

22. 

The  phyfionomift  muff,  of  neceffity,  procure  a  numerous  col¬ 
lection  of  remarkable  portraits.  I  have  fubjoined  to  this  Frag¬ 
ment  a  lift  of  fome  that  are  peculiarly  interefting.  I  leave  to 
amateurs  the  labour  of  increafing  this  lift  at  their  pleafure  ;  for 
I  have  confined  myfelf  entirely  to  portraits  which  I  have  feen, 
and  noted  down  for  my  own  particular  ufe.  I  can  only  mention 
their  names ;  but  I  pledge  myfelf,  that  among  thefe  phyfionomies 
there  is  not  a  fingle  one  that  does  not  deferve  to  be  ftudied  and  com¬ 
mented  upon.  Run  over  this  collection  feveral  times,  and  if  you 
have  any  difpofition  at  all  to  be  a  Phyfionomift,  it  will  exercife  and 
confirm  your  eye.  If  you  wifh  after  that  to  compare  the  features 
of  thefe  illuftrious  perfonages  with  their  characters,  with  the  hiftory 
of  their  life,  with  their  aCtions,  and  their  works,  every  one  of  them, 
1  dare  anfwer  for  it,  will  fupply  you  with  curious  and  important 
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difcoveries  toward  the  cultivation  of  our  fcience.  It  is  to  their  por¬ 
traits,  at  leaf!,  that  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  great  number  of  my 
obfervations :  they  will  likewife  enrich,  in  part,  my  Treatife  on  the 
lines  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  I  Ihall  then  fpeak  of  them  lefs  or  more 
in  detail. 

•  *  f  * 

23- 

But  the  bell  and  moll  improving  of  all  fchools,  ever  will  be 
THE  society  of  people  op  worth,  and  there  the  Phyfionomill 
ought  to  finifh  his  ftudies.  How  many  perfeaions  will  he  there  dif- 
cover,  if  he  fearch  for  them  with  the  eyes  of  benevolence,  with  a 
heart  Ample  and  pure !  Seek  and,  ye  jhall  find.  You  will  often  find 
even  there  where  you  would  not  have  thought  of  feeking.  You 
will  trace  in  every  form  the  image  of  the  divinity— and  this  fublime 
objeft  will  diffufe  luftre  over  every  other :  it  will  open  your  eyes  to 
a  multitude  of  wonders,  which  no  one  flops  to  contemplate,  but 

which  every  man  is  ready  to  acknowledge  the  moment  they  are 
pointed  out  to  him. 

24. 

I  conclude  with  an  exhortation,  which  I  cannot,  with  fufficient 
earneftnefs,  repeat  .  pronounce  few  decisions,  whatever  impor¬ 
tunity  may  be  employed  to  induce  you  :  calmly  difmifs  indifcreet 
quefhoners  who  may  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  whether  to  turn  your 
decifions  into  ridicule,  or  to  exprefs  their  approbation  with  an  air 
of  felf-fufficiency.  It  is  madnefs  to  think  of  fatisfying  all  the  fenfe- 
lefs  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  you.  To  no  purpofe  will  you 
allege,  that  poflibly  you  may  be  miftaken. — If  you  are  fo  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  fall  into  a  fingle  error,  you  will  be  hooted  without  mercy, 
as  if  you  had  advanced  a  claim  to  infallibility. 
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A  profound  and  rational  ftudy  of  Phyfiognomy  is  then  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  !  Yes,  my  dear  Reader,  it  is  much  greater  than 
is  generally  imagined.  I  know  well  at  what  an  expenee  it  muff  be 
cultivated ;  I  know  likewife  that,  after  all  my  efforts,  my  progrefs  in 
it  has  been  very  fmall.  Whoever  ferioufly  applies  to  the  fearch  of 
truth  ;  whoever  lays  to  heart  the  good  of  humanity,  and  believes 
himfelf  capable  of  promoting  it  by  the  aid  of  our  Science,  will  not 
lightly,  and  without  much  felf-examination,  devote  himfelf  to  this 
branch  of  ftudy.  To  difcourage  thofe  who  bring  not  to  it  the  ta£t, 
the  capacity,  and  the  leifure,  which  it  demands ;  to  affift  and  encou¬ 
rage  thofe  whofe  call  is  clear  and  decided — this  is  the  two-fold  objedf 
I  propofed  to  myfelf.  In  this  view  I  have  given  a  faithful  account 
of  the  obfervations  which  I  have  made ;  I  have  pointed  out,  without 
felf-fufficiency,  and  without  affe&ation,  the  road  which  conduaed 

me  to  them. 

I  feel,  more  fenfibly  than  any  one,  the  imperfeaion  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  precepts  which  I  have  juft  laid  down.  Nevertheless, 
follow  them  in  the  fame  fpirit  which  diaated  them,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  will  difeover,  both  in  Nature  and  the  phyfionomy  of 
man,  wonders  and  myfteries  which  will  amply  reward  your  labours. 

I  am  likewife  perfuaded,  that  the  greater  progrefs  you  make,  the 
more  indulgent  and  circumfpea  you  will  learn  to  be.  You  will  be, 
by  turns,  confident  and  timid ;  but  the  more  knowledge  you  acquire, 
the  more  referved  you  will  become  in  pronouncing  judgment. 
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FRAGMENT  EIGHTEENTH. 

DETACHED  REMARKS. 

MUCH  Rill  remains  to  be  added  ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  conclude 
this  volume,  which  has  already  fwelled  beyond  a  proper  fize.  The 
mod  interefting  fubje&s  are  referved  for  the  Third,  and  to  it  I  refer 
the  Reader.  Let  him  not  form  his  judgment  of  my  work  on  what  1 
have  not  as  yet  faid, ;  let  him  keep  entirely  to  what  1  havefaid — and  I 
prefume  to  hope,  he  will  find  that  I  have  not  been  trifling  with  his 
attention. 

I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  colled  materials,  and  to  exercife, 
by  examples,  the  phyfiognomical  tael  of  thofe  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refledt.  In  this  view,  I  have  palled  by  in  filence  the 
greateft  part  of  the  objections  commonly  offered,  fatisfied  with  refuting 
them  by  fads, 

The  cafe  of  objections  againfl  the  phyfionomy  is  frequently  firni- 
lar  to  thofe  difputes  which  are  Halted  refpeding  the  legitimacy 
and  moral  end  of  certain  adions  in  life.  There  is  nothing  eafier  than 
to  attack  thefe  by  puzzling  fophifms.  But  the  truly  good  man,  who 
does  not  Hand  fiill  to  give  dilfertations  on  virtue,  liftens  to  the  cap¬ 
tious  arguments  which  are  thrown  out  againfl;  him,  modeftly  gives 
his  opinion  of  them,  is  filent  when  he  fees  it  rejeded,  lofes  temper, 
or  fmiles,  and  then  goes  and  puts  in  pradice  the  duties,  the  utility, 
or  poffibility  of  which  had  been  called  in  queftion — and  in  the  end 
the  cavillers  are  conftrained  to  admit,  *  that  this  man  was  in  the  right, 
and  aded  wifely.' 

A  great  number  of  perfons  will  pafs  whole  days  in  declaiming 
again  ft  Phyliognomy,  and  in  devifing,  againfl;  this  fcience,  objedions 
which  it  is  frequently  difficult  immediately  to  overthrow.  The  Phy- 
Vol.  II,  5  T  fionomift, 
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fionomift,  meanwhile,  Mens  in  filence,  fmiles  at  the  jokers,  then 
<roes  and  felefls  from  the  crowd,  a  man  whofe  merit  had  been  over¬ 
looked  ;  embraces  him,  and  calls  him  Brother — and  this  difcovery 
procures  him  a  fatisfa&ion,  which  all  the  fophifms  in  the  world 
cannot  difcompofe ;  a  joy  as  pure  and  unchangeable,  as  the  delicious 
fentiment  which  flows  from  the  performance  of  a  good  aflion. 

#  *  # 

‘  There  can  be  no  fuch  thing,  I  final  1  be  told,  c  as  a  general  Fny- 

<  fiognomy,  feeing  every  individual  feels,  in  his  own  way,  fympathy 

<  or  antipathy  for  the  forms  which  furround  him.  Objefts  produce 
‘  on  every  one  of  us  a  particular  impreflion,  after  which  we  aft.  It 

<  [s  frequently  the  exterior  which  decides  refpefling  friendfhip,  love, 

<  hatred  ;  and  this  exterior  is  ever  found  wonderfully  in  harmony 

<  with  the  interior.’  I  am  by  no  means  difpofed  to  call  in  queflion 
the  truth  of  this  propofition ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  affeff  this  othei 
truth  :  ‘  That  certain  faculties  and  certain  inftinffs  may  be  determin- 
‘  ed  in  an  abflraft  manner,  by  external  figns.’ 

I  fhould  be  tempted  to  call  the  phyfio gnomical  fentiment  c  a  lively 
«  intereff  which  I  take  in  vifible  objetts — an  interefl  which  leads  me 

<  to  know,  if  not  wholly,  at  lead  in  a  great  part,  the  relation  which 
‘  fubfiffs  between  the  exiffence  of  one  individual  and  that  of  an- 

*  other  ;  between  its  exiffence  and  my  own. 

#  #  # 

But  this  fentiment  which  difpofes  us  to  the  ffudy  of  this  Science, 
is  fometimes  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  progrel's.  If,, on  the  one 
hand,  beauty  attracts,  and  uglinefs  repels  us  on  the  other,  the  de¬ 
fire  which  allures  to  the  former,  and  the  averfion  which  the  fecond 
excites,  prevent  us  from  conlidering  both  the  one  and  the  other  with 
the  attention  and  impartiality  which  are  neceffary  to  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 
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But  is  it  neceffary,  after  all,  to  knozu  the  whole  thoroughly?  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  every  one  is  a  Phyfionomift  to  a  certain  point;  that 
every  one  has  a  phyfiognomical  taft  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  ftriftly 
fufficient  for  him. 

#  #  # 

I  am  abundantly  fenfible  that  exterior  objects  afleCl  me  very  diffe¬ 
rently  now  from  what  they  did  when  I  was  young:  it  is  very  poffi- 
ble,  however,  that  this  change  may  not  be  an  effebl  of  tne  piogiefs 
of  my  knowledge.  1  he  relation  of  things,  perhaps,  alone  may  have 

changed. 

JA.  vW 

7T  7T 

Phyfiognomy  is  a  poetic  feeling,  which  perceives  caufes  and  effects. 
Mod  men  appreciate  a  poem  as  they  do  a  picture  :  in  both  they  look 
for  beauties,  refemblances,  or  caricaturas. 

7?  W  It* 

The  decifions  which  have  been,  or  ftill  may  be,  pronounced  on 
rny  EJfays ,  will  be  productive  of  innumerable  writings  on  the  fcience 
of  Phyfionomies.  The  motto  of  Bayard ,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche,*  does  not  better  accord  with  the  beautiful  phyfionomy  of 
that  gallant  Knight,  than  the  criticifms  of  our  young  literary  Doftors 
agree  with  their  learned  mien  and  ftarched  air. 

*  *  * 

Y/ere  I  permitted  to  afk  a  favour,  it  would  be,  that  my  Woik 
might  not  yet  become  the  fubjeCt  of  converfation  in  the  view  of 
either  praife  or  cenfure  ;  and  that  time  may  be  allowed  me  to  re- 
folve  by  induction  difficulties  which  appear  infurmountable. 

%  ❖  * 

I  rilk  nothing,  in  the  mean  time,  when  I  affert,  that  of  all  the 
objections  which  have  reached  me,  there  is  not  a  fingle  one  but  may 
eafily  be  removed  by  diftinguifhing  between  the  folid  parts  and  the 
jojt _ between  the  diJpofitio?is  and  the  employment  of  the  faculties. 

*  Without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Every 
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*  ifc 

Every  thing  in  man  is,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffions,  label  and  con¬ 
tents,  branches  and  root ,  difpofition  and  employment,  jlejh  and  bone . 

Unfold  this  idea,  purfue  it  as  far  as  you  can,  and  it  will  give  you 
the  key  to  the  whole  of  Phyfiognomy. 

*  *  * 

But  even  on  the  fuppofition,  that  all  I  have  produced  in  this 
Volume  is  nothing  more  than  a  reprefentation  of  certain  real  per- 
fonages,  nothing  more  than  a  gallery  of  phyfionomies  and  characters ; 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  I  have  not  pointed  out  and  demonftrated,  in 
any  refpeCf,  the  harmony  which  exifts  between  the  exterior  and  the 
interior — I  fhould  not  be  difpofed,  however,  to  believe  that  1  have 
undertaken  a  fruitlefs  labour.  I  am,  neverthelefs,  fully  convinced 
that  every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  refleCt  on  this  Work, 
and  who  will  not  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  amufement  merely ; 
that  every  fenfible  and  attentive  man,  will  find  in  the  little  I  have 
advanced,  fomewhat  to  exercife  his  eye  and  his  phyfiognomical  taCl. 
I  have  the  confidence  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  in  furnifhing  him  with 
certain  pofitive  figns,  on  which  he  may  depend,  I  have  put  him  in  the 
train  of  purfuing  for  himfelf  and  invefligating,  what  I  have  felt  and 
obferved  ;  and  that  I  have  pointed  out  a  courfe  in  which  he  may, 

without  farther  affiftance,  proceed. 

*  *  * 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muff  earneftly  entreat  all  thofe  who  may  be 
difpofed  to  addrefs  me,  to  fpare  me  every  fpecies  of  queflion  and 
confultation  refpe&ing  any  face  or  portrait  whatever.  1  (hall  efleem 
myfelf  much  indebted  to  any  one  who  fhall  procure  for  me  exaCl 
filhouettes  of  perfons  d i ft ingui flied  by  eminent  talents  or  virtues  ;  but 
I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed,  fhould  I  fail  to  exprefs  my  gratitude  in 

writing. 
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